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Ottawa, December 3, 1958, 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 


Reference No. 125 
Dear Mr. Minister: 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board 
to conduct an inquiry respecting the Textile Schedules of the 
Customs Tariff, - 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling 
in Parliament under the provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, the third Report of this Board in connection with 
the aforesaid Reference, viz.: a Report (in two volumes) rela- 
tive to Cotton and Cotton Products, in English and in French. 
A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at various public 
hearings accompanies this Report. 


Yours faithfully, 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


In directing the Tariff Board to conduct an Inquiry relative 
to the Textiles schedule of the Customs Tariff — which letter of re- 
ference was quoted verbatim in the Report of this Board on Wool Fabrics, 
tabled in Parliament on June 5, 1958 — the Minister of Finance cited, 
inter alia, those items of Schedule A to the tariff relating to Cotton 
and Cotton Products. 


Under the terms of Reference No. 125, (Textiles), the Tariff 
Board has already submitted its findings and recommendations respecting 
Wastes (of all fibres), Wool (including Tops and Noils), Wool Yarns, 
and Wool Fabrics (Woollens and Worsteds). The Report now forwarded re- 
lates solely to those tariff items relative to Cotton Products. 


Departing somewhat from its usual procedure, the Board is not, 
for the purposes of this Report, setting forth, ad seriatim, the exis- 
ting 53 tariff items and sub-items relative to Cottons. Instead it re- 
produces hereunder the "proposals" placed before it by the Primary 
Textiles Institute, which proposals quote, as well, the existing clas- 
sifications and rates of duty. 


Public sittings in the matter of Cotton and Cotton Products 
were held in Ottawa as follows: on 20 days during the period March 26 
to April 25, inclusive; and on 28 days during the period May 20 to 
June 27, inclusive (all in 1958). A nominal roll of Associations and 
other Organizations which made Representations is appended hereto as 
Appendix A. Transcripts of the proceedings at the public hearings 
accompany this Report. 
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In advance of the public sitting, the 
Primary Textiles Institute filed with the Board a 
"draft schedule" relative to Cotton and Cotton 
Products. This draft schedule was distributed to 
all interested parties before the opening of the 
inquiry and became the basis of discussion at the 
public hearings. As originally presented by the 
Institute, it is reproduced herewith, with its 
accompanying prefaces, explanatory notes, etc.: 


PROPOSALS BY THE INDUSTRY 


Proposed Schedule — Cotton Fibre Items 


We have proposed three items to form our 
Fibre Schedule. These correspond closely in wording 
to three existing items, and no changes in rates are 
proposed. There is a fourth item in the existing 
fibre group of tariff items, which we propose should 
be dropped as being unused and no longer of any 
interest. Three items are, therefore, proposed to 
replace four existing items. 
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PART I 


THE INDUSTRY 


Size, Location, Employment and Unemployment 


Cotton products are manufactured by a number of Canadian 
industries (Volume 2, Table 93). In the case of two industries, 
cottons are the chief line of production. Virtually all yarns and 
fabrics, wholly of cotton, are manufactured by what is known and 
described as the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry, which includes a 
number of companies also manufacturing "blend" yarns and cloths 
which contain substantial quantities of cotton and other fibres but 
which are not classifiable for duty purposes under the tariff items 
with which this Report is concerned. Some companies in the Yarn and 
Cloth Industry produce also certain types of "made-up" goods, such 
as towels, sheets, bedspreads, pillow cases, blankets, etc. The 
products of the industry taken as a whole are predominantly "wholly 
of cotton"; that is, the cotton is not blended or mixed with other 
types of fibres. (Under a provision contained in the Customs Tarif (1) 
it is permissible for a cotton fabric to contain up to 5 pec. by weight 
of synthetic fibres and still be classified as "wholly of cotton". ) 


Cotton thread is produced by specialized firms, many of which 
are very small and which are classified by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as the Cotton Thread Industry. 


The Miscellaneous Cotton Goods Industry produces a variety of 
products, including felts, batting and wadding. 


The above three industries are classified by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as composing "The Cotton Textile Industries", The 
term "primary cotton textiles" as used in this Report refers to the 
products of The Cotton Textile Industries. 


Various other industries that produce cotton products do not 
make cotton yarns or cloth, but purchase these for use in the manu- 
facture of "made-up" goods, e.ge, clothing, tents and awnings. 


The Custom Dyeing and Finishing Industry (Volume 2, Table 97) 
is also involved in the processing of a minor portion of cotton goods. 
It is not possible to assess the extent to which this industry is 
dependent on the finishing of cottons. Practically all major cotton 
producers have their own dyeing and finishing facilities. 


‘ 


(1) Proviso to Tariff Item 561 
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Size of Industry: The production of cotton yarn and cloth was carried 
on in fifty establishments in Canada in 1956. The bulk of output, 
however, came from fifteen mills of relatively large size. Five 
companies were responsible for by far the major portion of production. 
These were: Canadian Cottons Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Dominion Textile 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; The Hamilton Cotton Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Wabasso Cotton Company, Limited, Three Rivers, P.Q. and 
Woods Manufacturing Company, Limited, Welland, Ont. (The last two firms 
have a common ownership. ) 


The fifteen largest mills employed in 1957 more than three- 
quarters of the total number of workers in the industry. Employment 
in this group of mills ranged from 500 per mill to more than 1,500 in 
the two largest mills. The remaining one-quarter of total employment 
was distributed among thirty-two mills, twenty-one of which employed 
fewer than two hundred and fifty workers. (Of this latter group, eight 
mills employed, each, fewer than fifty workers. ) 


Most of the mills producing cotton thread and miscellaneous 
cotton goods are small in size and in 1957 averaged fewer than fifty 
workers each. Four mills employed more than one hundred workers but 
in only one case did employment exceed two hundred. 


Mill Employment: In 1956, employment in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Industry was 21,939 (Volume 2, Table 95). This was lower than the 
average for the period 1949-56, owing to the fact that the years 1949 
to 1951 were years of high levels of activity, when employment ranged 
from 25,178 to 27,632. 


The Cotton Thread Industry employed 955 workers in 1956, an 
increase over previous years. The Miscellaneous Cotton Goods Industry 
has employed from 600 to 700 workers in recent years. 


The number of workers engaged in manufacturing cotton products 
in industries producing "made-up" textiles is not known since such 
industries use a variety of fabrics made from many types of fibres. 


It appears, for example, from Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports, that cotton products comprise more than one-quarter of the 
total value of output in men's factory clothing industry, and somewhat 
less than one-fifth in the women's and children's factory clothing 
industry; but it is not known whether these fractions properly repre- 
sent the proportion of labour devoted to the production of cotton 
goods. Table 96 of Volume 2 shows the total employment in those 
industries which used cotton as one of their raw materials, whether or 
not engaged in producing cotton products; in 1956, the total of such 
employment was 77,855. Table 97 shows that employment in the Dyeing 
and Finishing Industry was 2,055 in the same year. 


The Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry employed in 1956 approxi- 
mately 1.6 pece of the workers in all manufacturing industries in 
Canada; in 1939, it had employed 3 pec. In the great and diversifying 
industrial expansion that occurred between 1939 and 1956, employment 
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in textiles, as in many other long-established industries, remained 
relatively stable while the total number of workers in manufacturing 
doubled. Many other manufacturing industries which, in 1939, employed 
fewer workers than the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry now employ more, 


as the following extract from Table 99 illustrates: 


Po Gemol, 

Indust Employment ASA TRIMS S ORME ae 
ae aa 199919 56 1939 195 

fe \ 
Cotton Yarn & Cloth 19 , 723 21,939 3.0 GS. 
Non=-ferrous Metal Refining 12,449 30,788 1.9 Sr aryt 
Motor Vehicles Uy, 5427 35,099 Zee 2.6 
Primary Iron & Steel 13,827 36,043 AN 206 
Aircraft 3,596 35,563 0.5 2.6 


Though it has fallen in rank, the Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Industry has not become smaller; on the contrary it has grown, and now 
employs more workers and produces more goods than in 1939. As Canada 
has become more intensively industrialized, many of the older estab- 
lished manufacturing industries, such as cottons, now constitute a 
smaller portion of the nation's industrial plant. 


Salaries and Wages: For the Yarn and Cloth Industry, these have 
increased from €16,743,000 in 1939 to $59,459,000 in 1956 (Volume 2, 
Table 102); in 1939, this was 2.3 pece of the total salaries~and wages 
paid in "All Manufacturing Industry", while in 1956 it was 1.3 pce, 
twenty-fourth among manufacturing industries in terms of total salaries 


and wages paid. 


Average Hourly Earnings: Wages for female workers in the Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth Industry are higher than the average wages paid to female 
workers in all manufacturing industries. On the other hand, wages 
paid to male workers are well below the average for male workers in 
manufacturing as a whole (Volume 2, Table 105). 


In 1957, for example, average hourly earnings for females 
employed in this industry were $1.11, while the national average was 
$1.05. Large numbers of women are employed in the Clothing Industry 
which pays low rates relative to those obtaining in the Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth Industry. Among the various industries employing fairly 
large numbers of female workers, the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry 
pays wages higher than most. This has been true for all years examined 
by the Board back to, and including, 1938. Approximately one-third of 
employment in the industry consists of female workers. Hourly earnings 
of male workers have always been the lowest or among the lowest received 
by male workers in any major manufacturing industry (Volume 2, Table 
105). In 1957, the average hourly earning of male workers in all manu- 
facturing industries was $1.75; in Cotton Yarn and Cloth it was $1.28. 
This rate is much lower than that paid by certain other large employers 
of labour and it is interesting to note that the largest expansion in 
recent years has taken place in high-wage industries. 
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Location by Provinces: This industry is centered in Quebee and Ontario 
(Volume 2, Table 98); in addition, there are two mills in New Brunswick 
and one in Nova Scotia. 


In Quebec, in 1956, there were 8,252 male workers and 3,599 
female workers — approximately two-thirds of the total for Canada. 
The industry is one of the largest sources of employment in manufac- 
turing in Quebec, accounting for 3.2 pece of the total in 1955. While 
this is a smaller proportion than in 1939, when it stood at 6 p.c., 
this industry still ranks among the five largest employers in manufac- 
turing in the province. Hourly earnings in Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
establishments in Quebec are above the average of all manufacturing 
industries for female labour (Volume 2, Table 106), and well under for 
male workers. It is of interest to note that, despite the relatively 
low earnings for male workers, they made up more than two-thirds of 
the workers in the industry in the province — a higher proportion 
than in Ontario (Volume 2, Table 98). The explanation, in part, is 
probably that in Quebec the differential between earnings for male 
workers in the cotton mills and the provincial average is considerably 
smaller than in Ontario. In Quebec, this was 35 cents per hour in 
1957, while in Ontario it was 49 cents (Volume 2, Tables 106 and 107). 
Although there are more Cotton Yarn and Cloth mills in Ontario than in 
Quebec, employment is only half of that in Quebec (Volume 2, Table 98). 


In Ontario, the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry ranked in 1955 
seventeenth among manufacturing industries in terms of employment, when 
it employed 7,251 workers, or 1.2 pec. of the labour force engaged in 
manufacturing — 2,000 more than in 1939, when the industry employed 
1.6 pec. of the total. Thus, although the primary cotton industry in 
Ontario has grown since 1939, its rate of growth has been very much 
less than that of all manufacturing industries. Men comprised a 
smaller proportion of the workers in the industry in Ontario than in 
Quebec, perhaps because there are in the former province more alterna- 
tive opportunities for men at high wages. Women workers, in contrast, 
received wages above the average for women in manufacturing industry. 


Local Aspectsof Industry: The following tabulation shows the distri- 
bution of employment in Cotton Yarn, Cloth and Thread mills among towns 
of various sizes: 


Percentage of 
Population of Town No. of Towns Primary Cotton Employment 


1,000 - 4,999 3 2096 
53000 = 9,999 3 Dele 
10,000 - 19,999 é 20.34 
20,000 - 49,999 8 31.43 
Over 50,000 7 356k 


An attempt has been made to ascertain the dependence for 
employment of each area or town on its cotton mill. In the case of 
many of the smaller towns it is impossible to segregate total employ- 
ment in the town for comparison with employment in the mill; in fact, 
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to do so would often be misleading. This can best be illustrated by 
reference to. five towns, each with a population under 10,000, all of 
which are located close to larger cities which provide wider employ- 
ment opportunities. In the case of two such towns, Ajax and Woodbridge, 
there is for miles around a wide area of concentrated industrial activ- 
ity, which includes the Oshawa, Hamilton and Toronto regions. To 
attempt to segregate any one small area, such as either Woodbridge or 
Ajax, from this highly-industrialized region and treat employment 
within it in isolation would be meaningless. Even the comparison 
attempted in the table below — by combining employment in each of 
these towns with that in the adjacent larger town — is open to 
question, since, with modern transportation, employment in a much 
wider area is feasible to anyone living in, e.g, either Ajax or 
Woodbridge. The comparison in the table shows employment in cotton 
mills as a percentage of employment in all manufacturing industries 

in the areas stipulated. A comparison with the estimated total labour 
force in each area is also shown since, in some areas, employment in 
non-manufacturing occupations is extensive. 


The Board has not been able to ascertain the numbers of 
unemployed workers from primary cotton mills alone. The figures avail- 
able from the Unemployment Insurance Commission (Table 112, Volume 2) 
show unemployed skilled workers from all types of both primary and 


secondary textile plants. The aggregate of these two figures is used 
in the following text where reference is made to unemployed textile 


workers: 
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It does not follow that the cotton industry is not an 
important source of employment in a number of small towns. In 
Montmorency, for example, it is practically the only manufacturing 
industry. In two other towns, Yarmouth and Magog, it is the chief 
employer of manufacturing labour. Im several other towns, cotton 
mills employ up to 15 p.c. of the workers engaged in manufacturing. 
When the comparison is broadened to the labour force as a whole, it 
is found that the cotton mills in small towns usually employ well 
under 5 pece of the total. One notable exception is Magog. 


In the group of medium-sized Canadian towns (20,000-50,000), 
three are heavily dependent on the cotton industry: Drummondville, 
Valleyfield and Cornwall. Other towns in this group have a sizeable 
interest in the industry; for example, Granby and St. Hyacinthe. 
Cities of over 50,000 population contain a number of large mills, each 
employing more than 1,000 workers. In two cities, Sherbrooke and 
Three Rivers, employment in such mills forms a substantial portion of 
total employment in manufacturing industries. 


Notes on Areas: Yarmouth: The cotton mill is the largest employer 
among manufacturing industries in the region, chief sleepin a 
in non=-manufacturing occupations. There were twelve skilled\l 

seven unskilled textile workers unemployed in June, 1958, as Baer 
with eleven and eight, respectively, in May of 1957. 


Marysville: <A small portion of the cotton mill was re-opened 
on May 1, 1957, and approximately 80 workers were employed (132 workers 
in February, 1958). There are more than 1,200 workers engaged in all 
manufacturing in the Fredericton area; other employment is concentrated 
mainly in service industries, i.e., government, railways, power, and 
in construction. In June, 1958, eighteen textile workers were regis- 
tered as being unemployed in the Fredericton U.I.C. area. 


Saint John: In February, 1958, there were 125 workers in a 
primary cotton mill in this city. Total employment in manufacturing 
in the city exceeds 5,000 workers. The largest single employer is the 
railways. There are a number of textile plants; a total of forty-two 
textile workers were registered as unemployed on June 12, 1958. 


Drummondville: Factories producing a wide variety of both 
primary and secondary textiles are located in this region. Employment 
in primary cotton mills at the end of 1957 was 1,289, a decrease of 
approximately 200 from the previous year. Employment in manufacturing , 
which amounted to more than oF O00 workers at the end of 1957, is almost 
entirely in textile plants. There were 366 unemployed textile workers 
in June, 1958 (285 in May, 1957), compared with a total of 2,157 
unemployed persons in the area. 


Granby: A total of 467 persons was employed in cotton mills 


at the end of 1957. In the Granby U.I.C. area, more than 7,000 persons 
are employed in a variety of manufacturing industries. The number of 


(1) In all instances, unemployed skilled workers in secondary textile 
industries are excluded. 
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unemployed textile workers increased in 1958, to 271 in June, from 187 
in May, 1957; total unemployment in the area numbered 1,633 in June, 
1958. 


Sherbrooke: In 1955, there were thirty-eight textile plants 
in this area producing a wide variety of both primary and secondary 
textile products. Approximately 1,000 workers are employed in primary 
cotton mills; the total employment in all manufacturing is in excess 
of 8,000 workers. While the area is heavily dependent on textiles, it 
has other industries, e.g.e, paper, construction equipment and rubber. 
Unemployed textile workers in June, 1958 (595) were more numerous than 
in May, 1957 (385); total unemployment exceeded 5,000 in June, 1958, 


Magog: The 2,000 cotton textile workers constitute more than 
80 pece of total employment in manufacturing in the town, whose entire 
life centres around the mills. Employment in the mills declined by 
about 200 workers between 1956 and 1957. Numbers of unemployed textile 
workers increased between May, 1957 (142) and June, 1958 (169). Total 
unemployment amounted to 729 in May, 1957, and 849 in June, 1958. 


Montreal: There are approximately 2,600 persons employed in 
primary cotton mills in Montreal. Total employment in all manufacturing 
is approximately one-quarter of a million. Employment in the cotton 
mills declined by about 200 workers between August, 1957, and the same 
month in 1958. Unemployed textile workers in June, 1958 (1,804) 
exceeded those in May, 1957 (1,000); no doubt many were employed pre- 
viously by the clothing industry. Total unemployment was 61,653 in 
June, 1958. 


Montmorency: The cotton industry is important to both this 
town and the Quebec City area. In 1957, more than 1,650 persons were 
employed in the cotton mills, the largest single employer of manufac- 
turing labour. Total manufacturing employment in the entire area in 
1957 was 22,455. There is also much employment in service occupations — 
a reflection of the fact that Quebec City is the seat of the provincial 
government. In June, 1958, there were 233 unemployed textile workers; 
in May, 1957, there were 151; total unemployment in the Quebec City 
area exceeded 11,667 in June, 1958. 


St. Hyacinthe: There were thirty-three textile plants in 
this U.I.C. area in 1955, three of which were primary cotton mills 
employing about 700 workers. In 1958, employment in the mills was 
reduced by about 50 workers. There were 5,635 workers in manufacturing 
industries in 1957, and an additional 1,746 workers outside the city 
but in the U.I.C. area. Unemployed textile workers in the area numbered 
336 in June, 1958 and 159 in May, 1957; a total of 1,906 were unemployed 
in the area in June, 1958. 


Shawinigan Falls and Grand'Mere: These towns, a few miles 
apart, are grouped together for employment purposes by the U.I.C. Each 
has a cotton mill; employment in the two was 458 workers at the end of 
1957, a decrease from the previous year, but greater than during 195i, 
or 1955. There are other large plants in this area producing chemicals, 
paper, aluminum, etc. Total employment in this U.I.C. area in manu- 
facturing, 1957, was 10,245. Unemployed textile workers numbered 290 
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in June, 1958 and 219 in May, 1957; total unemployment amounted to 
5,178 in June, 1958. 


Three Rivers: There are two primary cotton mills in the city, 
which employed 1,496 persons at the end of 1957, when total employment 
in manufacturing was 13,282. Employment in the cotton mills increased 
in 1956 and 1957. In spite of this increase, there were 2/3 unemployed 
textile workers in June, 1958, compared with 128 in May, 1957; total 
unemployment in June, 1958 was 4,495. Industry is. fairly diversified 
in the area, there being pulp and paper mills, a large foundry, elec- 
trical appliance production, etc. 


Valleyfield: The cotton industry employed 2,098 workers at 
the end of 1957, when total employment in manufacturing was 3,843; the 
cotton industry is, therefore, the major employer of manufacturing 
labour in the town. Unemployed textile workers numbered 333 in June, 
1958 and 258 in May, 1957; total unemployment in June, 1958 was 2,104. 


Cornwall: Employment in cotton mills was 1,508 at the end 
of 1957, somewhat greater than at the beginning of that year, but still 
below the two previous years by several hundred. Although this area 
relies heavily on cotton textiles, over 20 pec. of employment in all 
manufacturing industries, several other industries furnish employment. 
There are seven textile establishments in this U.I.C. area. The number 
of unemployed textile workers has been increasing, numbering 391 in 
June, 1958 — compared with 193 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 
3,459 in June, 1958. 


Galt: At the end of 1957, there were 434 workers employed 
in cotton mills, a slight increase over preceding years. Cotton pro=- 
ducers provide five to six pec. of total manufacturing employment in 
the city of Galt and some three pec. of that in the whole U.I.C. area. 
In 1955, there were seven mills in the area representing various 
sectors of primary and secondary textiles. The number of unemployed 
textile workers increased to 457 in June, 1958 from 106 in May, 1957; 
total unemployment was 1,592 in June, 1958. 


Guelph: Employment in cotton mills represents a negligible 
fraction (under one p.c.) of total manufacturing employment. Iron 
foundry, wire goods, industrial machinery, synthetic textiles, elec- 
trical apparatus and leather tanning are the large sources of manufac- 
turing employment of the region. In 1955, there were nineteen mills 
engaged in the production of various primary and secondary textile 
goods in the Guelph U.I.C. area. There were 104 unemployed textile 
workers in June, 1958 and 53 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 1,550 
in June, 1958. 


Hamilton and Dundas: At the end of 1957, there were six 
cotton mills in these cities, employing 2,250 workers. One mill closed 
in September, 1957. Employment in these cotton mills, which had in- 
creased substantially from 1954 to the end of 1956, decreased by several 
hundred workers in 1957, returning to the 1954 level. There were 733 
unemployed textile workers in June, 1958 and 474 in May, 1957; total 
unemployment was ,,528 in June, 1958. 
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Kitchener and Waterloo: These two cities are grouped 
together, for employment purposes, by the U.I.C. Employment in the 
two cotton mills in Kitchener amounted to 213 at the end of 1957, 
slightly below that of the two previous years. In no year has employ- 
ment in cotton mills accounted for much more than one pec. of total 
employment in all manufacturing industries. In 1955, there were 
twenty-eight mills engaged in the production of primary and secondary 
textiles in the region. Unemployed textile workers numbered 116 in 
June, 1958 and 33 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 2,435 in June, 
1958. 


Ajax (Oshawa): There is only one small cotton mill in Ajax, 
employing about 100 workers. 


Iroquois (Prescott): Employment in primary cotton mills 
amounted to 264 workers at the end of 1957, little changed since 1955. 
Although cotton mills account for about 10 p.c. of total manufacturing 
employment in the region, other industries employ large numbers of 
workers (electrical apparatus, chemicals, construction, etc.). In 
June, 1958, there were 1 unemployed textile workers (of whom 13 were 
women) and in May, 1957, there were eight; total unemployment was 750 
in June, 1958. 


Stratford: Cotton mills employed 116 workers at the end of 
1957, a slight decrease from previous years and about the level of 
1954. Cotton mills employ from three to four pece of those engaged in 
manufacturing. Transportation, however, — which is not classified as 
manufacturing — is the single largest employer of the region (over 
1,000 workers). There were 32 unemployed textile workers in June, 1958 
and 28 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 894 in June, 1958. 


Toronto: Employment in cotton mills (mostly thread mills) 
in the city of Toronto represents a small fraction of total employment. 


Trenton: Cotton mills employed 164 workers at the end of 
1957 and accounted for approximately five pec. of total employment in 
all manufacturing industries of the U.I.Ce area. The number of workers 
in this industry has increased somewhat during the past two years. 
There are, in addition to cotton mills, a number of establishments en- 
gaged in the production of various textile goods. There were 80 unem- 
ployed textile workers in June, 1958 and 17 in May, 1957; total unem- 
ployment was 732 in June, 1958. 


Welland and Dunnville: Employment in cotton mills at Welland 
and Dunnville amounted to slightly over 1,200 in the second half of 
1957, the highest since the end of 1953, and accounting for ten pec. of 
total manufacturing employment in the region, There are a number of 
textile mills, other than primary cotton, in the area. Cotton producers 
are the fourth largest employer, after steel (two) and metallurgical 
products. There were 201 unemployed textile workers in June, 1958 and 
96 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 2,742 in June, 1958. 


Woodbridge (Weston): At the end of 1957, there were 2h 
workers in the cotton mill, an increase over recent years. 
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Woodstock: Two primary cotton mills provided employment for 
nearly 500 workers at the end of 1957. During the last two years, 
employment has remained more or less on the same level and accounted 
for slightly over 10 p.c. of total employment in all manufacturing 
industries in the region. In 1955, there were nine textile mills in 
operation in the area representing various branches of primary and 
secondary textiles. There were 124 unemployed textile workers in June, 
1958 and 92 in May, 1957; total unemployment was 1,074 in June, 1958. 


Materials Used in Cotton Mills 


The Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry in Canada is composed 
largely but not entirely of integrated mills. The major mills start 
with raw cotton which they spin, weave, and finish; in some instances, 
they purchase yarns or fabrics which they finish, but these are in 
small amounts relative to their own production of yarns and fabrics. 
Robinson Cotton Mills, however, is primarily a finishing mill, buying 
greige fabrics on the market for conversion to bleached or coloured 
material. Several of the smaller firms also buy semi-finished textiles 
for further processing. Consequently, "materials used", as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, includes semi-finished textiles 
as well as raw materials. The semi-finished textile materials include 
goods purchased by Canadian mills from other domestic mills or from 
foreign sources, as well as intra-firm shipments from one Canadian mill 
to another operated by the same company. As used in this section, the 
phrase "raw materials" means those materials which have not arisen from 
any of the operations performed by the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry, 
@.Ze, raw cotton and chemicals. 


While the cost of semi-finished textiles purchased by the 
industry itself can be separated from the cost of fibres and other raw 
materials, it is not possible to separate from the total product of 
the industry that part which is attributable to the use of semi-finished 
materials. Accordingly, though it is clear that the cost of raw mate- 
rials forms a substantial part of the cost of producing finished cloth, 
it is difficult to measure precisely the proportion of total factory 
costs properly attributable to the cost of raw materials in the pro- 
duction of finished cloth from raw cotton. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that, in 1956, the 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry used materials that cost, at factory, 
$144.0 million, which is 61 pec. of the gross value of production, 
reported as being $236.4 million. On the other hand, the "value added" 
by the industry in manufacturing or processing these materials in 
Canada is reported as $87.4 million or approximately 33 pce of the 
value of the finished products. 


To assess precisely the significance of "value added" in 
respect of those industries which constitute the statistical group 
designated by the Bureau of Statistics as the Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Industry is difficult. In the calculations made by the Bureau, 
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sizeable non-integrated operations have been included with what would 
generally be regarded as the primary industry, necessitating inclusion 
in the data of the values of shipments of yarns and of greige and 
bleached fabrics, the raw material costs of which are proportionately 
higher than in the case of more fully finished fabrics. The value- 
added component in, for instance, style fabrics, such as relatively 
expensive prints and yarn-dyed cloths, must be very much greater than 
would be the case were one thinking in terms of the same fabric in its 
grey or even its bleached state. Unable to make a selection of fabrics 
that could be regarded as truly representative of total domestic pro- 
duction — as regards type of cloth, construction, finish, etc. — the 
Board cannot offer with any degree of assurance a calculation of value- 
added that might be contrasted with the Bureau's figure of about 33 
pece This figure, being an average for production as a whole, would 
not necessarily apply to any particular product. The percentage of 
"value added" would vary widely as between, for example, coarse singles 
yarn and fine highly-styled prints turned out in minimum yardage. 

While the Board does not have precise data relative to such spreads, 

it is reasonable to suppose that value added may be as little as 15-20 
pPeCe in the case of some products and as much as 75-80 p.c. in others. 


Chief Materials Used: 


The chief raw materials used by the Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Industry are raw cotton, cotton waste, rayon staple fibre, starch and 
sizing materials, chemicals, dyestuffs and oils, as well as supplies 
for operating, maintenance and repairs. 


The table below shows that fibres make up the largest element 
of raw material costs (77.88 pec. of the total in 1956) and that cotton 
is by far the most important fibre, accounting alone for 71.16 pec. of 
total material costs. Much smaller quantities of wool as well as of 
rayon and other synthetic fibres are used for blending purposes. In 
spite of an increasing use of synthetic fibres, such usage, in pro- 
portion to cotton, remains small; in 1956, for example, synthetic 
fibres amounted to less than 5 pec. of the total poundage of fibre 
consumed by the industry. 


Other materials (than fibres) constitute less than one-quarter 
of total material costs (22.12 pec. by value in 1956). Dyestuffs and 
chemicals are the chief components of this group, making up 6 pec. of 
total material expenditures. Starch and sizing is a considerably 
smaller item. Expenditures on spools, packing, shipping, maintenance 
and repair materials are shown in the table. 


Since cotton, the predominant raw material used by the 
industry, is not grown in Canada, the import-content of total raw 
materials used is very considerable. Furthermore, since raw cotton 
forms a sizeable portion of the total cost of producing finished 
cottons, the import-content of finished cotton products is substantial. 
it is impossible to estimate accurately the origin of the other raw 
hae used. These constituted 28.8 pec. of total material costs 
in 1956. 
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Sources of Raw Cotton: 


The United States has always been the main source of raw 
cotton purchased by manufacturers of cotton products in Canada. 
Mexico has frequently been an important source (Volume 2, Table 1), 
and relatively small quantities have been purchased from Pakistan, 
India, Brazil, Egypt and Peru. 


Because raw cotton is such an important element in the cost 
of manufacturing cotton products, an attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain whether Canadian manufacturers of cotton yarns and fabrics appear 
to be at either an advantage or disadvantage, in relation to producers 
in certain other countries, in the purchase of raw cotton. 


Manufacturers in the United States are the chief competitors 
of Canadian mills for the Canadian market for cotton goods. In recent 
years, the relative position of these competing industries has been 
affected by the price=support programme of the United States Government, 
supplemented, since 1956, by the auctioning of surplus United States 
cotton for export. Under the price-support programme, United States 
producers of raw cotton may put their cotton into loan, and ultimately 
dispose of it to their Government should market prices fall below 
specified levels. This policy supported the price of raw cotton not 
only in the United States but, in some degree, throughout the world 
and has encouraged an expansion of cotton production in that country 
and abroad. Mexico, for example, which produced 528,000 bales of 
cotton in 1948-49, produced 2,200,000 bales in 1955-56. As Mexican 
output increased, Canadian mills turned to that country, where for a 
time they were able to purchase at prices several cents below the 
United States level. Accordingly, even before 1956, Canadian mills 
enjoyed a price advantage over their competitors in the United States 
in the purchase of raw cotton. 


Encumbered with large stocks of cotton which it could not 
sell in world markets, the United States began, in 1956, to sell 
cotton at open auction, for export only, with the result that prices 
established at export auctions have been several cents below ruling 
prices for domestic use. Cotton of all the grades and staples held 
in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks is available for sale under 
the plan and, because of the operation of this two-price system, 
Canadian mills have enjoyed a price advantage of several cents per 
pound over competing United States mills in the purchase of raw cotton. 
The following comparisons, showing export and United States domestic 
prices for raw cotton, were placed on the record by a representative 
of the Primary Textiles Institute: 


Average Export Price U.S. Support Price Differential For Export 


Midd. 15/16" Midd. 15/16" in Price Prior to 


(cents per pound) 


26.07 33-80 7.73 Aug. 1/56 
25049 31.59 6.10 Aug. 15/57 
26.34 31.36 5.02 Aug. 1/58 
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United States export and domestic prices are also published 
for other grades of cotton in common usage in Canada. These are as 
follows: 


1956-57 For ort Domestic Difference 
(Averages) 
(cents per pound) 
Midd. 1" 27207 33053 6.46 
Midd. 1-1/16" 28.53 35202 6.49 
Midd. 1-1/8" 30.11 36.54, 6.43 


Sources Cotton - World Statistics, Jan. 1958, International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. 


The benefits in recent years to Canadian mills resulting 
from this United States programme have been substantial. This benefit 
may have been offset, in varying degrees from time to time, by the 
subsidized basis upon which any cotton product may have been imported 
into Canada from the United States. 


Canadian mills, being farther from the cotton growing areas 
than are many United States mills, pay greater freight charges, e.g.: 


From To Rate 
SD FS rr 
Memphis Greensboro, N.C. 0.84 /cwt. 
Memphis Montreal 1525 /cwt. 


This disadvantage may be offset, in part at least, by the fact that the 
Canadian mills are closer to their consuming markets. 


Representatives of the Primary Textiles Institute emphasized, 
in this connection, that the wider variety of finished output from 
individual Canadian mills, as compared with that of individual United 
States mills of about the same size, had the effect of increasing cotton 
costs per unit of output in Canada. They stated that "... where a 
specialist mill can take ... particular cotton mix which is most 
directly suited to the cloth being produced, a Canadian mill, producing 
a variety of cloths in the same mill, has the choice of either multi- 
plying the variety of raw cotton mix and staples which it produces or 
of using for several cloths a mix which will be adequate for the top 
grade that it is producing and will also use it for types of cloth that 
could have gotten by with lower grades of cotton eoee". 


Japan purchases its raw cotton from a variety of sources, the 
United States, India, Pakistan and Mexico being among its major sup- 
pliers. Like Canada, Japan shifted a considerable portion of its 
purchases of raw cotton from the United States to Mexico in 1955, the 
reason being that cotton of equivalent quality was available from 
Mexico at a lower price. Since the introduction of the export auction 
plan by the United States, it would appear that that country has again 
become the chief source of supply of Japan's cotton requirements. 
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Average prices paid by Japan for imports of raw cotton and 
cotton linters are given in the following table: 


Imports into Japan of Raw Cotton and Cotton Linters 
(1000) 


Raw Cotton and 


Raw Cotton Cotton Linters Cotton Linters 
Unit Unit 


Year Quantity Value Value Quantity Value Value Unit Value 
lbs. C.S $/ 1b. lbs. Ceo b/ 1b. he 


1951 838,754 445,9h41 532 107,402 4,769 .Ohk 476 
1952 943,387 409,332 432 17,827 25377) 59.133 0428 
1953 1,066,619 367,346 .344  # 28,384 2,331 .082 338 
1954 1,078,856 397,921 .369 33,480 2,120 .063 ~ 360 
1955 972061 (357; 0720 we S67s 130; 2s 9S ae CON 255 


Sources Japanese Ministry of Finance 
Conversion factor - Dominion Bureau of Statistics Prices and 
Price Index 


Comparable prices, by grades, of raw cotton delivered in 
Japan and in Canada are not readily available. However, except for 
transport costs, Japan and Canada have had equal access to the raw 
cotton produced on this continent; and the accompanying table of cur- 
rent freight rates (as presented to the Board by the Canadian industry) 
suggests that Canadian mills were at no disadvantage and may even have 
enjoyed a slight price advantage over Japanese mills as regards at 
least raw cotton grown in the United States or Mexico: 


Costs of Transport 


From: Tos Rate 
(per cwb.) 
New Orleans, La. Montreal $1.25 
" " " Japan 2200 
Matamoros, Mexico Montreal 1.59 
an W Japan 2-00 
Memphis, Tenn. Montreal 1.25 
i" i" Japan 2.58% 
Bakersfield, Cal. Montreal 2014 
n " Japan 1.95 
Guaymos, Mexico Montreal 235 
5 " Japan 1.95 


= Approximate rate - based on the New Orleans rate to Japan plus the 
inland freight of approximately 572¢ per cwt. from Memphis to New 
Orleans. 
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In attempting to compare prices of raw cotton in Canada and 
India, it must be kept in mind that since October 26, 1946, the Govern- 
ment of India has imposed a tax on the export of raw cotton from that 
country. The rates of this tax have been as follows: 


Indian Export Tax 
cents per pound 


1951=52 - LieO 
1952-54 es? Oe 7 
1954-55 - 10.3 
SE bene yl = 207 


This action resulted in a differential between export prices 
(world market prices) and the domestic price at which Indian mills 
cquild purchase Indian raw cotton. (The bulk of Indian exports of raw 
cotton goes to the United Kingdom and Japan, very small quantities 
entering Canada. ) 


In November 1947, the Government of India also imposed an 
export duty of 25 pece on cotton cloth. This duty tended to offset 
any price advantage enjoyed by Indian weavers in export markets, by 
reason of their ability to obtain cheaper domestic raw cotton. Follow- 
ing the substantial reduction of the export duty on raw cotton, the 
export duty on cloth was abolished in May, 1956. 


It is difficult to measure the advantage which Indian mills 
may have had over Canadian mills as a consequence of the export tax. 
From exhibits produced at the public hearings it would appear that 
Indian cotton is darker and produces darker yarns and fabrics than 
those normally produced in Canada. Moreover, Indian cotton contains a 
fairly high proportion of foreign matter. Because of these factors, 
Canadian mills have been able to use cotton of Indian quality for 
relatively few applications. Further, Indian cotton is of very short 
staple length; twenty-four es of Indian cotton are listed in "The 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry"\1) and all are less than one inch in 
length. Cotton of such short staple can be used to produce only a 
limited range of fabrics. One large Canadian company estimated that 
somewhat less than one-quarter of the cotton it used would be of less 
than one inch. The proportion of short staple used varies from mill 
to mill, depending on the quantity of coarse grade ducks, sheetings 
and similar cloths produced. Finer fabrics normally require raws of 
staple lengths ranging from one to one and one-eighth inches. Since 
Indian cotton is under one inch in length, the only price comparison 
which can be made relates to short staple cotton. As will be seen 
from the following table, the sample shown for India is shorter than 
the shortest staples normally sold in the United States, although it 
is understood to be in common use in the former country. United States 
export prices are used for 1955-56; in prior years, export and domestic 
prices were the same: 


(1) Published by Messrs. M.P. Gandhi & Co., Bombay. 
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Year U.S. Market Price Indian Domestic Price 
7/8" 15/16" Vijay - 25/32" 
(Cents per pound) 


1953-54 SW he it 33255 2267 
195h=-55 31679 33.88 74 SS 
1956-57 23201 25290 250 


Source: World Cotton Statistics, Jan. 1958 International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. 


The table indicates that prior to 1956-57, Indian mills were 
able to obtain a very short staple cotton for less money than Canadian 
mills had to pay for the shortest staple in common use in Canada. In 
1956-57, it appears, the price differential in favour of India was 
eliminated and Canadian mills paid no more for what was probably a 
better grade of cotton. 


Rayon Staple Fibre: 


Rayon staple fibre constituted about 6 p.c. of raw material 
costs for the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry in 1956. This fibre is 
used for blending with cotton with the object of reducing total fibre 
costs (rayon being generally less costly) or, in certain instances, of 
adding properties to cotton yarn or cloth that could not be obtained 
by the use of cotton alone. As an example, rayon is used with cotton 
in bedtickings, not only to reduce costs but to add a glitter or sheen 
to the material. Although the Board does not have adequate information 
as to the extent to which cotton mills in other countries blend rayon 
with cotton, it understands that it is general practice in cotton mills 
in most parts of the world to blend rayon with cotton for certain end 
results. 


It is probable that most rayon staple fibre used by the 
Canadian cotton industry is of domestic manufacture, and, as stated 
above, the price in Canada of rayon staple for blending is generally 
slightly under the price of cotton. The table shows average values 
of cotton and rayon staple fibre, as reported by the Cotton Yarn and 
Cloth Industry to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


Price 
Year Raw Cotton Rayon Staple Fibre Differential 
(Cents per pound) 
1950 3609 34.2 Rel 
oo 145.2 42.1 Spee 
1952 hO.2 3809 des 
1953 35.8 8363 205 
1954, 3he7 28.7 6.0 
75D 35.0 31.4 3.6 
1956 30-5 29.8 0.7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The rates of duty on rayon staple fibre imported into Canada 
are free (B.P.) and 75 p.c. (M.F.N.). While the price of this com- 
modity in Canada is closely related to world price levels, it is 
usually a few cents above that in some European countries and the 
United Kingdom, but approximates that prevailing in the United States. 


In the matter of the purchase of chemicals and dyestuffs, 
which constitute about 6 p.c. of total material costs, it is difficult 
to determine whether the Canadian industry is at any extensive dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis foreign cotton textile producers. Representatives 
of the Canadian industry believed that, on the whole, chemicals are 
less costly in the United States and Japan. Many chemicals are duti- 
able under the Canadian tariff, but dyestuffs for use in the textile 
industry are duty-free. 


Summary re Materials Used: 


Canadian mills appear to have a considerable price advantage 
over mills in the United States in purchasing supplies of raw cotton; 
and, since cotton is the major raw material cost component entering 
into the manufacture of cotton products, Canadian mills are almost 
certainly at some cost advantage over United States mills with respect 
to total raw material costs — so much so, indeed, that at the hearings 
representatives of the Canadian industry expressed fear that the exist- 
ing two-price system in the United States might end and, with it, their 
present advantage in buying cotton. 


There is<no doubt that the differential between export prices 
and domestic prices of cotton in the United States has considerably 
improved the competitive position of Canadian mills vis-a-vis competing 
mills in the United States and its abolition probably would result in 
Canadian mills having to pay substantially more for their cotton. At 
the moment there is no indication that a change in the present pro- 
gramme for the sale of cotton is in prospect. 


The extent to which Canadian mills realize a net advantage 
from the United States raw cotton auction programme cannot be ascer- 
tained, since equalization payments to the United States mills, in 
respect of their exports, are intended to redress disadvantages 
resulting from the programme. 


With respect to Japan, it appears that Canada is at no dis- 
advantage in the purchase of cotton. Both countries purchase the bulk 
of their requirements from the same sources and pay the same prices. 
There is a possibility, however, that Japan has access to cheaper 
chemicals. 


Indian manufacturers, until 1956-57, could buy very short 
cotton much more cheaply than Canadian mills. In 1956-57, however, 
the price advantage enjoyed by Indian mills seems to have disappeared. 


It is not known whether the Indian mills enjoyed any net 
advantage in export markets because of their ability to obtain cheaper 
domestic cotton, since the export tax on cloths was an offsetting 
factor. 
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Manufacturing Processes in Primary Industry 


The Primary Cotton Industry comprises the operations of 
blending and mixing cotton fibres, turning loose fibres into yarn, 
weaving yarns into fabrics, and converting (or finishing) the fabrics. 
The industry also makes certain end products from woven fabrics — in 
particular, sheets, pillow slips, blankets and towels. 


These operations may be briefly described as follows: 


Cotton is a hair-like fibre, varying in length from one-half 
inch to two inches. In the raw state, as picked from the field, it 
contains about one-half to two-thirds of its weight in seed, leaf, sand 
and other impurities. Most of this must be removed before it is suit- 
able for delivery to the spinning mill. This is done by a process 
known as "ginning" and it is in this process that the fibre is detached 
from the seed. Ginning is usually done inmediately after cotton is 
picked, adjacent to the cotton field. Following the ginning process 
the cotton is baled ready for shipment to mills. 


When the raw cotton is received by Canadian mills, the cotton 
is taken from a number of bales, selected to give a suitable mixture 
according to the quality of the fibres, and fed to the initial-process 
machinery, which removes heavy impurities and puts it in form for 
further processinge The cotton fibres leave this equipment as loose 
sheets, wound into rolls, called laps, of about fifty yards length, 
and somewhat resembling in structure absorbent cotton. 


Preparatory Processes: 


The next stage of processing is called "carding". This 
operation, which completes the cleaning action and removes fibres which 
are too short for spinning, is the first step towards placing the fibres 
in parallel order for subsequent spinning purposes. The lap is fed 
through closely-set steel teeth mounted on cylinders. These pull the 
fibres away from each other, and subject them to a combing action. The 
cotton leaves the carding cylinders in a thin filmy sheet, which is 
drawn together as it leaves the machine into a soft, ropelike, but 
untwisted strand about the thickness of a broomstick, known as a 
"sliver", In the production of fine yarns of high quality, where 
smoothness and strength are of the utmost importance, the carded sliver 
may be further combed to eliminate many more of the short fibres and 
any remaining foreign matter. 


After leaving the carding or the combing machine, as the case 
may be, the sliver is transferred to a "drawing frame" where it is 
subjected to doubling and drawing operations; several slivers are drawn 
together as one, by passing them through a series of rolls, each of 
which revolves at a surface speed in excess of that of its predecessor. 
This draws out the slivers and reduces them again to the thickness of 
a Single sliver. The drawing process gives uniformity to the sliver by 
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combining several of them, and pulls the fibres in a parallel direction. 
Following this drawing or blending process, the sliver is fed into a 
roving frame, which further draws out the sliver by a series of rolls, 
and reduces it in size to dimensions required for its eventual form as 
coarse, medium or fine yarn. At this stage the first slight twist is 
given to the material. The product, a "roving" is the earliest stage 
of yarn. Rovings have little or no strength, only sufficient twist 
having been introduced to enable the strand to be handled. Rovings 
are then put through further processes which complete the drawing-out, 
impart the proper amount of twist, and transform the roving into a 
yarn of the required size. In these operations more than one roving 
may be combined to give desired qualities in the final product. It 

is interesting to note that for the manufacture of a combed yarn of 
good quality there may, in modern operating techniques, be literally 
30,000 or more strands doubled and blended together into a single yarn. 
These operations of reducing the roving, or primary form of yarn, to 
the finished forms, can be grouped together under the heading of 
"spinning". The yarn so produced may already be in final form, to be 
put on spools or in other package forms, for sale as yarn; however, it 
may be doubled or twisted, or further treated. 


S j and Weaving: 


Yarn may be destined for weaving into cloth. Weaving uti- 
lizes two types of yarn — the warp, and the weft (or filler) threads. 
Warp yarns are those which are to run from end to end in a piece of 
cloth, while the weft (or filler) is that which is interlaced from 
side to side. Following spinning, the weft yarn is ready to go to the 
weaving looms. For warp use, yarn goes through other operations be- 
fore being ready for the loom. "Spooling" takes the contents of 
several bobbins, ties the threads end to end and winds them onto a 
bigger holder known as a "cheese" or "spool", The operation known as 
"warping" takes the threads from hundreds of cheeses, and winds them, 
at speeds up to 1,200 yards per minute, in parallel rows, close to- 
gether, across the width of a long spool called a "warper beam", The 
threads in this beam resemble a bolt of cloth with all the cross 
threads pulled out. The next step, "slashing", is an operation which 
unrolls the threads from several warper beams through a solution of 
hot starch and other ingredients, separates and dries them at the other 
end, and rewinds them on to another beam in the correct number of 
threads per inch required to make the particular type of cloth to be 
subsequently woven from it. The purpose of this slashing operation is 
to put a protective coating on the fibres composing the warp yarns, in 

order to increase their tensile strength and allow them to withstand 
the chafing action of the weaving looms. All the starch is later 
removed when the goods are bleached or dyed. 


The next stage of production is weaving. Before mounting on 
the loom, each individual yarn, or thread, on the beam has to be 
separately drawn by hand through a "harness" which keeps it in place 
and moves it up and down. As there may be several thousand threads, 
this slow and expensive process of "drawing in" is required only when 
setting up a loom for operation on a particular construction of cloth; 
empty beams can be replaced by full beams, to continue‘weaving the 
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same cloth construction, with the ends of the new threads joined to 
the ends of the old threads by knotting. The required bobbins of 
filling or weft yarns are mounted in an automatic transfer magazine 

at the side of the loom. The length-wise threads, in the warp, are 
known as "ends"; the cross threads, introduced on the loom, as "picks". 


Essentially, weaving is the interlacing of the warp and weft 
yarns (or threads). The harness lifts some of the warp threads up, 
and moves others down. A shuttle is then thrown across the width of 
the loom, drawing the weft or filler thread between the raised and the 
lowered warp threads. The position of the warp threads is then re- 
versed; those which had been raised are lowered, and vice versa. The 
shuttle returns, drawing after it the filler thread. The passage of 
the shuttle back and forth occurs very rapidly, as often as two 
hundred times a minute, depending upon the speed of which the loom is 
capable. If the speed is 180, in one minute's time 180 weft threads 
are woven into the cloth, which, in the case of a construction having 
60 weft threads to the inch, would be the equivalent of three inches. 


Bleach and eing : 


In this description of the operations, no comment has been 
made concerning a number of other pre-weaving processes, such as stock 
and yarn dyeing. When the fibres or yarns are dyed before weaving, 
the cloth woven from such yarns is necessarily a "coloured" cloth as 
it leaves the loom. The term "greige cloth" (or "gray" cloth) is used 
to describe cloth as it comes from the loom, provided it has not been 
woven of coloured yarns. Gray cloths to be further finished are sent 
from the weaving mills, usually in roll form, to the converting plant, 
where singeing is the first stage of processing. The purpose of this 
is to remove loose fibres and fuzz from the surface of the cloth. 


The next stage is desizing. The cloth is run into a desizing 
bath containing an enzyme which is picked up by the cloth. Then, 
either by steaming or steeping, the enzyme breaks down and converts the 
Sizing starch into soluble sugars. It will be recalled that the sizing 
starch had been put on the warp threads by the slashing operation to 
increase strength for use in the weaving process. The cloth is washed 
to remove the soluble sugars and other foreign matter. For many types 
of processing additional desizing is sometimes required and the cloth 
is treated with an acid solution and allowed to lie for a period of 
time. The cloth is then given a further wash to remove the acid and 
undesirable foreign matter. 


The next processing stage is to saturate the cloth with 
caustic, after which it is subjected to a steaming or boiling period. 
This has the effect of scouring the cloth and with a subsequent wash- 
ing the natural gums, waxes, etc. are removed. The cloth is then 
treated with a bleaching solution. It is at this point that the 
natural colour of the cotton is removed and the goods are fully 
bleached or white. A thorough washing is then required to remove all 
traces of the bleaching solution. 
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There are several types of equipment available to perform 
the bleaching operation described above, The most modern method in 
use today is the Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Range. These con- 
tinuous ranges are of two types, "open-width" and "rope", For high 
quality work on certain types of fabrics it is necessary to bleach 
with the cloth at open-width. Some idea of the proportions of the 
continuous bleach ranges may be gained from the following figures: 
a typical open-width range may be some 460 feet long and 66 inches 
wide. Almost seven and a half miles of cloth are required to fill 
the machine, which runs at speeds of 70 to 90 yards per minute, 
depending on the product being made. Around 100,000 yards of cloth 
would be required to operate such an open-width range on a normal 
run of 24 hours. The rope range differs from the open-width con- 
tinuous bleach range in that the goods are bunched up in rope form 
rather than spread wide open (open-width). A rope range may hold 
up to 32 miles of cloth at any one time. In operation it may run 
one or two "ropes" at the same time at speeds from 125 yards to 
210 yards per minute. 


Another process, that of mercerizing, may be carried out 
either before or after scouring and bleaching. For that matter, the 
yarn may have been mercerized before weaving. Mercerizing closes 
the fabric by a chemical process, imparting a lustre and increasing 
strength. Mercerizing is done by running the material under tension 
through a solution of cold concentrated caustic soda; the material is 
subsequently rinsed and the residue of solution is neutralized. 


Final Processing: 


After completing the bleaching process, the cloth is then 
ready for further processing as white goods, for printing, or for 
dyeing. If the cloth is to be printed, the weft is straightened and 
it is stretched on a stenter frame to correct width. Cloth for dyeing 
is dried and wound on rolls. Quality checking of bleached goods is 
done by taking samples to a testing laboratory where they are checked 
for tensile strength, fibre degradation and effectiveness of bleach. 


In continuous dyeing ranges, the cloth, in a dry bleached 
state, is passed through the range at speeds of up to 100 yards per 
minute. When continuous dyeing ranges cannot be used, because of 
short runs or for other reasons, Jig Dyers are used. This process 
runs the cloth back and forth from roll to roll through a rectangular 
kettle at speeds around 55 yards per minute. The cloth may be sub- 
jected to a series of immersions involving wetting out, dyeing, washing, 
oxidizing, washing, soaping, washing, a total of some 18 to 2) passes 
through the kettle. 


Printing is done by means of engraved copper rollers mounted 
in register around a printing cylinder. Engraving of these copper 
rollers is essential to the printing process. It is a separate and 
distinct operation requiring the services of skilled craftsmen and 
the maintenance of a highly specialized department. Each colour in 


a_design requires a separate engraved roller. Associated with each 
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roller is a colour trough from which colour is supplied to the 
engraved roller by means of a circular brush; the colour is trans- 
ferred from the engraved portion of the rollers to the cloth. 


Colours for use in printing require a preparation different 
from that of those used in the dyehouse. It is necessary to have a 
vehicle for carrying the colour in the printing process, which vehicle 
may be paste or an emulsion; this is prepared and blended with the 
dyestuff in the Colour Shop. Trained colourists prepare the formulae 
and supervise the mixing of the printing colours. The colour mixes 
are then made available at the printing machines. 


Ageing, the next process after printing, consists of passing 
the cloth through a chamber filled with steam, where the colours 
become developed or fixed on the fibre. After ageing, goods are soaped 
at the boil in open-width form and then rinsed free of soap, super- 
ficial colour, and gums, starches, etc. used in printing. With vat 
colours, used when high colour-fast properties are desired, it is 
necessary that the colours be oxidized before soaping. This is usually 
effected by passing the cloth through sodium bichromate and acetic 
acid. After the soaping operation the cloth is dried over cylinders 
and delivered on trucks. It is now ready for the finishing operation. 


Both dyed and printed goods are processed in a similar 
manner through the finishing department. The objects of finishing are 
several and may comprise one or more of the following: to enhance 
appearance; to give desired "handle"; to impart certain properties or 
characteristics, such as crease resistance, waterproofing, and odour- 
inhibiting controls. Many finishes designed to improve appearance 
and handle are obtained by the addition of non-durable finishing 
materials such as starches, gums, and softeners. Durable finishes 
such as crease resistance are achieved by the use of synthetic resins. 
A full range of finishes requires the use of such processing equipment 
as calenders, schreiners, embossing calenders, stenters, curing ovens, 
etc. These produce fabric finishes familiar to the trade under such 
names as polished cotton, drip-and-dry, wash and wear, etc. 


After finishing, the goods are sent for final inspection 
and grading. They are then ticketed as to style and packaged in the 
required put-up, for example, longfold, doubled and rolled, rolled 
on tubes, etc. 


There have been important developments in cotton processing 
in recent years, particularly in the finishing operations. 


Because of these, greater importance has attached to the 
physical qualities of raw cotton. For example, greater stress is 
being placed on tensile strength; also, the trend is to the use of 
longer staples, as the following illustrates: 
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Staple Fibres used by one Canadian Cotton Producer: 


Length of Staple Percentage of each length used: 
1938 1958 
1-1/8" 11.56) 12.83 2-66) 9652 
1-3/32" 1:27) 6.86) 
1-1/16" heh5) 25651 B2621) Shell 
1-1/32" 2l. 06) 21. 90) 
i" 30.57 15.11 
15/16" 17.69) 31.09 19.25) 21.26 
7/8" 13.40) 2.01) 


Manufacturers have found it necessary to obtain cotton with 
greater strength because of the speeds at which spindles and looms 
are now operated. This greater tensile strength in the fibre reduces 
breakages in yarns, with fewer machine stoppages requiring the atten- 
tion of the operator. The longer and stronger fibres also produce a 
better quality of finished cotton product. 


New Types of Finish: 


Probably the most notable advance since 1950 in the finishing 
operation, from the viewpoint of the consumer, has been the development 
of crease-resistant and wash-and-wear finishes. These were first 
applied on an extensive scale in 1954, and their application has con- 
tinually widened. Resilience, which cotton fibres lack, is contributed 
by the application of resins to the fabric; properly applied, resin 
gives the fabric a high degree of recovery with very little ironing. 
The application of the resin imparts crease-resisting qualities by 
"giving the fibre a memory" — in other words, the tendency of the 
resinated fabric is to revert to its original form, thus lessening the 
tendency to wrinkle. 


The development of new finishes has been accelerated by 
increasing competition among various fibres. Certain man-made fibres 
have crease-resisting and wash-and-wear qualities which are inherent, 
whereas these qualities must be imparted to cottons by special resin 
treatment. The growing importance of man-made fibres, has, without 
doubt, speeded the development of new finishes in the cotton industry; 
following is a partial list of types of fabric normally now treated: 
dress and blouse, lingerie and nightwear, pyjama, drills and twills, 
sports denims, shirtings, beach-wear, etc. It is almost certain that 
without the development of crease-resisting and wash-and-wear finishes, 
the cotton industry would by now have been at a very serious disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis man-made fibres. Other modern finishes include durable 
water-repellant finishes, anti-abrasive finishes, bacteriostat finishes, 
durable flameproof finishes, and lanolized finishes. 


Even in the lower-priced fabric field, improvements in 
finishes have been made. These are known as "assisted" finishes and 
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are designed to fill up the cloth or give it bulk, or additional 
weight, or stiffness, or a combination of these qualities. Until 
recently, the finishing agent used was normally a starch or gum which 
had the disadvantage of being soluble in water and which sometimes 
discoloured or dulled the fabrics. The newer agents provide required 
or desired characteristics without the disadvantages associated with 


starches, etc. 


During the past decade, greater use has been made of pigment 
dyes; a common method of preparing the dye is to use fine synthetic 
pigment in a solution of synthetic resins. Other dyes that have become 
prominent, are the reactive dyes; these have permitted the industry to 
produce fast colours of a shade and brilliance formerly obtainable 
only on silk fabrics, as well as the fastness properties that are 
traditional in coloured cotton. 


In printing, photographic engraving has been utilized to a 
greater extent in recent years, whereas formerly it applied only in 
respect of extremely expensive fabrics. 


Pigment colours have latterly been introduced for printing, 
one of the most recent developments being the use of metallic pigments 
which enable the industry to produce gold, bronze, silver or other 
coloured metallic prints. 
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PART II 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON PRODUCTS 


In per capita consumption of cotton products, Canada is in 
second place among the countries of the world, to some degree a 
reflection of the fact that, in general, nations with higher living 
standards use more cotton per capita than do those with much lesser 
incomes. The following table shows that in the United States, for 
instance, where consumer incomes are exceptionally high, the winter 
season shorter, and cotton fabrics relatively cheap, per capita con- 
sumption was 24.86 pounds in 1956; in Canada, per capita consumption 
was 15.62 pounds, which was considerably higher than that of countries 
of Western Europe and far above the world average of 6.82 pounds: 


Per Capita Consumption of Cotton Fibres 
(pounds) 


Country 1938 1956 

United States Ze 3k 2h. 86 
Canada 13.64 15e02 
Australia 10.78 13.64 
Argentina 10.56 13220 
United Kingdom 16.94, 12.76 
Switzerland 11.40 12.76 
Germany 7.26 12.10 
France 10. 34 12.10 
Japan dy. 52 9290 
Belgium-Luxembourg 11.00 9.02 
India 3.96 he Sh 
Pakistan 3296 he 40 
Egypt 5.50 70k 
World Average 6.38 6.82 


Source: World Cotton Statistics; International Cotton Advisory 
Committee. 


Since 1926, there has been considerable variation in the 
level of cotton consumption in Canada. The depression of the thirties, 
the war years, the Korean crisis and the recession of 1954 have, each 
in turn, influenced the demand for cotton products. In addition, the 
development of man-made textile fibres has had important implications 
for the older natural fibre products. Light-weight man-made fibres 
have influenced the changing pattern of consumer demand for all types 
of textile products: light-weight fabrics are replacing heavier ones 
and crease-resisting and other new finishes are being applied to an 
increasingly greater extent. In recent years, so-called "style 
cottons" — relatively expensive fabrics — have been an important item 
of production and of consumption in Canada. 
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Per capita consumption of cotton in Canada has been far in 
excess of that of all other textile fibres combined. In recent years, 
cotton has represented well over 50 p.c. of all fibres used; however, 
the proportion of cotton has been declining, due largely to the 
increasing use of man-made fibres. 


It would appear from the table below that cotton consumption 
in Canada has undergone five phases since 1926 and is now in a sixth 
stage. The first stage was the period 1926-1929, one of prosperity, 
when per capita consumption was about 15 or 16 pounds. During the 
period 1930-39, when sharply reduced incomes forced Canadians to cur- 
tail their purchases of many goods, per capita consumption of cotton 
products dropped to 9.9 pounds in 1932 and reached the level of the 
twenties in only two years, 1937 and 1939. During the third stage, 
which began in 1939 and continued until 1944, substantial military 
needs for cotton had priority over civilian consumption and it is not 
possible to compare per capita consumption with that in other periods 
in which civilian consumption predominated. By 1945, military demand 
had slackened and cotton goods for civilian use were again available, 
although not always in sufficient quantities; from that year, per 
capita consumption rose again, to 16 or 17 pounds, where it remained 
until 1951. The immediate post-war period of prosperity was followed 
by three years (1952-1954) of relatively low demand for cotton pro- 
ducts, when per capita consumption fell — first to 14 pounds, then 
to 13 pounds, levels below those of the twenties. To a considerable 
extent, this falling off in demand resulted from the fact that wartime 
and post-war shortages had been satisfied; also, a rather general 
business recession marked the year 195k. 


The sixth period began in 1955, with a substantial recovery 
in demand for cotton. In 1956, per capita consumption was up to 15.6 
pounds (from 13 pounds in 1954), comparable with other prosperous 
peacetime years and not far below the very profitable post-war years. 
There are indications, however, that this upward trend was checked 
during the first part of 1958; bale openings and woven fabric output 
were off sharply in the first part of 1958 (January-August) as compared 
with the same periods in 1956 and 1957. Openings in September, 1958, 
however, were up substantially from previous months and were higher 
than in September, 1957. 


In short: although cotton consumption recovered in 1955, it 
did not keep pace with increase in total fibre consumption, which, in 
spite of a contraction after 1951, is currently above the levels of 
the twenties and thirties; the increase in use of man-made fibres 
accounts, not only for this overall expansion, but offsets the decline 
in the use of wool as well. Further, the decline in demand for total 
fibres since 1951 has been entirely at the expense of natural fibres. 


In connection with the series of tables which follows in 
this section, it should be pointed out that the period 1948-50 was one 
in which, by reason of restrictions on imports arising out of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Regulations, the domestic industry secured a 
very large share of the domestic market. Equally, it will be borne in 
mind that the period 1953-54 was quite the opposite, shipments from 
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Canadian mills reflecting the relatively depressed conditions pre- 
vailing in those years. 


Per Capita Consumption of Major Textile Fibres 


in Canada 
(pounds) 
Man-Made 
Year Cotton Wool Silk (Synthetic) All Textiles 
1926 Wok Sri 0.4 Ok 21.0 
1927 16.1 Bel 0.5 0.6 23.0 
1928 15.8 59 0.5 0.8 2320 
1929 L544 526 0.4 11 e260 
L930 12.5 he7 0.3 LA 18.9 
1931 10.7 304 0.3 1.0 15-5 
1932 oad 304 0.3 09 Wek 
1933 125 L.0 0.2 dew 1725 
1934, 13.3 hed 0.2 1.2 19.1 
1935 1360 4.8 0.3 14 19.4 
1936 13.8 502 0.2 1.5 2026 
1937 15.3 ory s 0.2 is 2204 
1938 12.7 he2 0.2 1.6 18.7 
1939 L568 Megs) 0.2 200 2243 
194,0 19.4 6.6 0.2 204 28.5 
1941 20.0 bse 0.04 3.0 2904 
194,2 2204 6.6 0.008 209 31.9 
1943 2009 Oe s = 2e7 296 1 
1944, 18.1 hel cy 367 26-6 5 
1945 16. 5 he9 a hel 256 6 
1946 Lie 5 ayapik 0.008 3.6 2703 
1947 20.0 Gel 0.04 L.8 31.6 
1948 ig 6.8 0.03 48 28.7 
1949 abe 565 0.03 5e2 27k 
1950 1709 567 0.04 6.0 29.6 
ike peGe Lien hed 0.04 6.8 2902 
1952 Wel 367 0.03 667 2heb 
ODS Wel he’? 0.03 6.9 25.8 
1954 13.0 304 0,03 6.0 220k 
1955* 15.20 Sty Ne Be 6.6 256 5 
1956* 15.6 heO Ne Ge tat 2763 


Source: Based on Table II-2, The Canadian Primary Textiles Industry, 
Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects. 


* World Cotton Statistics, International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
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Year 


Lo f 
1938 
od 
1940 
L9AL 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
19446 
1947 
1948 
19h9 
1950 
Heel 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Loe 
1956 
195 


Jane 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


9 mos. 
Av. 


Source: 


Market Distribution, by Products: 


Monthly Averages: Bale Openings 
and Shipments of Woven Fabrics (Canada) 


Bales Fabrics 
(No. ) (1000 yds. ) 
23,527 17,790 
28,408 21,697 
37,930 25,082 
40,951 28,909 
41,342 30,691 
35,426 25,099 
31,320 25,155 
30,228 22,404 
30,014 20,032 
30,272 21,928 
BL ore 2h, 458 
31,999 27 47 
37,914 29 5522 
36,898 25,227 
28,208 2by fas 
29,258 22,095 
26,402 21,998 
31, 564 24,848 
32,28h 25,472 
30,913 23, 589 
1956 1957 1958 
Bales Fabrics Bales Fabrics Bales Fabrics 
(No. ) ('000_ yds.) (Noe) ('000 yds.) (No. ) (+000 yds. ) 
32,510 31,698 33,698 29,925 29 454 255232 
SATS) 28,242 Bees at 28,474 27,318 23,762 
35,073 36,511 315572 31,099 27,305 25,025 
34,893 22,81, 31,902 20 le 28,642 19 , 502 
29 , 883 Aisa 31,163 Fale nesy f 21 poe 20,670 
29 ,816 AL, 235 28,406 20, (05 26,678 217633 
eile 20,080 24,0pe 22,15) 18,670 20,175 
33,031 23,087 31,052 21,558 27,645 20, 589 
30,607 22,607 Blois eos 33,184 Ne ae 
31,453 30,861 27 , 386 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The main types of primary cotton 


goods consumed in Canada are yarns; and fabrics in three forms, i.e., 
The manufacturers of these primary 
goods also are producers of the great bulk of such "made-up" woven 


greige, bleached and coloured. 


goods as sheets and pillowslips, towels and blankets. 
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The latter 


group are primary products only in the sense that production is 
carried on by the same companies and often in the same plants that 


spin, weave and finish cotton products. 


The following table gives an 


indication of the size of the market for yarns and fabrics over a 
period of years: 


Product 1948 =F 262 1956 
'000 pounds 
Fabrics, greige 56,477 57,782 16,929 52,192 
Fabrics, bleached Ly, 343 17,424 13,278 17,536 
('000 yards) 
Fabrics, printed 815350 72,219 72,093 101,723 
Fabrics, piece-dyed 5Sj202. 103,071 89,984 101,653 
Fabrics, yarn-dyed 52,470 sal eee 52,124 60,991 
Denims 14,810 18,909 235275 ao lohy 


(For greater detail see Volume 2, beginning with Table 76.) 


A rough rule-of-thumb for converting yards to pounds for 
printed, piece-dyed and most yarn-dyed fabrics is to divide the yard- 
age by four; in denims, approximately two yards equal one pound. 

"The market", for the purposes of this review, is defined as shipments 
of both domestic and imported cotton textiles to purchasers other than 
the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry. In terms of pounds, by far the 
largest single item of trade in the market is greige fabric; yarns 

are in second place. Printed and piece-dyed fabrics share third 
place. Consumption of the more primary forms of cotton textiles, i.e., 
yarns and greige and bleached fabrics, exceeded consumption of all 
coloured fabrics by a considerable margin in 1956 — 111 million pounds 
of primary and 75 million of coloured. On the other hand, the market 
for coloured fabrics expanded considerably between 1948 and 1956, 
while that for yarns and greige fabrics contracted. This would indi- 
cate that the market for staple types of cottons is contracting or at 
best remaining relatively stable over the longer term, whereas that 
for coloured style fabrics has in recent years exceeded that existing 
during the industry's most prosperous years, i.e., 1948-50. 


Domestic Shipments: The Canadian Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry 
produces yarns and greige, bleached, piece-dyed, printed, yarn and 
stock-dyed fabrics. It also manufactures upholstery materials and 
made-up goods such as quilts, sheets and pillowslips, towels and 
blankets. The following table shows the value of domestic shipments 
of these products over a period of years (details are available in 
Volume 2, beginning with Table 71): 
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Product 


Yarns (all cotton) lbs. 
> 
Fabric, greige yds. 
? 
Fabric, bleached yds. 
> 
Fabric, piece-dyed yds. 
% 
Fabric, printed yds. 
$ 
Fabric, yarn-dyed yds. 
$ 
Upholstery material yds. 
% 
Sheets, blankets, 
etc. $ 


1937 
22,599 
7,887 


92,725 
11,648 


37,656 
4312 


35,080 
4,943 


52,480 
6,558 


37 ,056 
6, 533 


1,282 
786 


4,508 


1948 
37,267 
26 , 230 


100,104 
32,842 


40,969 
11,606 


455459 
15,980 


68,800 
20,798 


37,269 
13,844 


2,788 
BioID 


16,396 


1950 
(7000) 


10,62, 
32,219 


41,101 


56,160 
17,866 


84,613 
28,170 


62,298 
19,070 


38,973 
16,129 


2,893 
99350 


20,600 


1953 
32,531 
25,650 


86,036 
28,932 


39 343 
13,806 


64,048 
19,828 


48,064, 
1s , 586 


29 , 236 
12,331 


2,822 
6,372 


17,906 


1956 
3h 5 254, 
275496 


79 5 506 
27,879 


43,811 
Uy, 535 


76,34 
26,799 


66 , 550 
20, 344 


30,770 
12,103 


1,764, 
4517 


21,936 


While the above groups do not cover the complete line of 
products of the industry, they do account for the great bulk of output. 
In 1956, the value of shipments of these products was $155,909,000. 
Shipments of the more primary forms of cotton — that is, yarns and 
fabrics in greige and bleached form — were valued at $69,910,000; 
coloured fabrics, at $59,546,000; made-up goods, at $21,936,000. 


Yarns are sold to the knit goods industry and to other seg- 
ments of the textile industry. 


To a considerable extent, greige fabric is sold for industrial 


uses, for incorporation into non-textile products or for manufacture 


into "made-up" textile products, such as garments. 


For such uses the 


fabric receives no further finishes of the types usually carried on in 


cotton mills, e.g., bleaching and colouring, etc. 


In other words, the 


bulk of greige fabric is not sold to independent non-integrated con- 
verters; the one sizeable exception to this rule is Robinson Cotton 
Mills which does purchase imported and domestic greige cotton for 


conversion into bleached or coloured fabrics. 


Within the group of coloured fabrics, piece-dyed fabrics 
represent both the largest yardage and greatest value of shipments. 
Prints are second, while yarn and stock-dyed fabrics are far behind. 


pillowslips and 
($6,917, 000) ¢1), 


The more important oe auy se 
sheets ($6,3831,000)‘\1), 


(1) Value of shipments in 1956. 
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ods produced by the industry are 
( towels and face cloths 
and blankets ($6,122,000)(1). 


The following table shows that in 1956 the greatest increase 
over pre-war (1937) in value of shipments has taken place in piece- 
dyed goods and upholstery fabrics. These latter are very probably 
classifiable for tariff purposes under the synthetics schedule. Both 
are style lines. In 1937, shipments of piece-dyed goods — in terms 
of both yardage and value — were well below those for printed fabrics, 
whereas, by 1950, the volume of piece-dyed fabrics exceeded that of 
prints. 


Indexes of Levels of Activity: Domestic Shipments of Chief 
Cotton Products 


(Shipments in 1956 = 100) 


Products enuexerOriw eel 99 7194S ew 1950. ¥1953 1956 
Yarns lbs. bb, Om Os stil t-5e20 110Gb" 1.00 
$ One  b0bel sl 7520122. 0reR 100 
Fabrics, greige lbs. 1365675212569) 91625 2085.98) 1100 
$ B18? 22 eB Vl ATabanlG3e8y 200 
Fabric, bleached lbs. S569 9385) 126s 200n 77a 7k 00 
$ 2926 7968 122.9 94.9 100 
Fabric, piece-dyed lbs. 46.0 59.6 110.9 6769 100 
$ Behe 59ebr lO 5elner ih. 0.02100 
Fabric, printed lbs. VECGRLLO354"..593986 S660) 00 
$ Oeets, Be Rel OE BE Le Te lOO 


Fabric, yarn-dyed lbs. ILO 421019 1126560 19656058100 
F207 OID 1.6 FL 1306 Geah99e yt 0100 


Upholstery material lbs. Vee ft SesOWWlGhsO 21A330% E100 
> Mision Pisin Gass hwwIhs ee. 100 


Sheets, blankets, etc. $ 20650 27487 93290, cBbebe 200 


Imports and Share of the Market: The largest cotton imports are, of 
course, in the form of raw cotton — having a value of $49,487,000 in 
1957. (See the "Materials Used" section of this Report.) 


There is practically no trade in those more primary forms 
of manufactured cotton which precede the yarn stage. This may be due 
to the difficulties of transporting cotton in this condition. Moreover, 
spinners begin during these first processes to prepare the fibre for 
the particular quality of yarn in which the fibres will be used. Because 
of the great multitude of counts and qualities, they probably find it 
necessary to carry on these operations in conjunction with their spinning 
operations. 


Yarns: Domestic producers have had from 62.3 pec. to 91.9 
Pece of the Canadian market for yarns during the period 1948-566 The 
United Kingdom and the United States are the main sources of imports. 
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Among the larger purchasers are the knit goods industry and the sewing 
thread manufacturers. The latter group import all their requirements, 
amounting to several million pounds annually, mostly yarns of types 
not available from Canadian production. Both groups have enjoyed the 
benefits of special end-use items in the tariff. 


Fabric, greige: Domestic producers have always held the 
major portion of the market, although in 1957 their share dropped to 
6703 DeCe$3 in previous years it had ranged from 70 pece to &2 pele 
In calculating shares of the market, imports by the Cotton Yarn and 
Cloth Industry for its own use, as well as intra-industry shipments, 
have been deleted. As mentioned previously, the size of the market 
for greige fabrics has contracted in recent years and Canadian pro- 
ducers now supply less fabric, both proportionally and in absolute 
quantities, than in previous years. Thus, while domestic shipments 
exceeded 40,000,000 pounds annually in the period 1948-1951, (Volume 
No. 2: Table 77), in subsequent years they have been well under this 
quantity. With the removal of import restrictions in 1950, imports 
increased substantially in 1951, although in subsequent years they 
declined, reaching a low point in 1955. This was followed in 1956 
and 1957 by an upturn, accompanied in the latter year by a fall in 
domestic shipments, 


The chief non-Canadian sources of supply are the United 
States, India and Japan, the United Kingdom supplying very small 
quantities. Imports from each of these countries have fluctuated 
considerably. For example, shipments from the United States exceeded 
20 million pounds in 1948 and 1949; Table 77 (Volume 2) indicates 
that much of this material was imported by the Canadian Yarn and Cloth 
Industry for use in its own operations — presumably reflecting short- 
ages of domestic greige fabric and purchases of constructions not 
available in Canada. After 1949, imports from the United States were 
sharply reduced and have never again returned to the levels of the 
preceding years. Although imports from the United States rose in both 
1956 and 1957, they are still well below the peaks reached in 1948 and 
1949. The following statistics give a bird's-eye picture of United 
States shipments of gray goods to Canada: 


1949 1950 “45 1954 1956 LO 
1000 pounds 
20,668 Uy ,438 15,184 11,059 13,451 14,49 


Prior to 1951, India supplied negligible quantities of greige 
fabric to this market; in that year, however, imports from India rose 
to 3,865,000 pounds. In 1952, India supplied only 159,000 pounds 
while in subsequent years imports from that country have been as shown 


below: 

Imports from India 

eats coonsonnia ian 
1950/1951)» Wemigba” Vee e1gsheeny SPfiGs Sa. BamaeYo57 
381 3,865 By, o> 2,498 35050 
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Japan first entered the Canadian market for greige fabrics 
in 1950, when it supplied 2,872,000 pounds. Japanese fabric did not 
again enter the Canadian market in other than negligible quantities 
until 1955, when 495,000 pounds were shipped. By 1957, Japanese 
imports had again risen, to 1,076,000 pounds — slightly over two p.c. 
of the total market. 


Fabric, bleached: There is a much smaller market for 
bleached fabrics than for greige fabrics. Although the domestic 
industry retains 75.4 pece (1957) of the market, it has lost some 
ground in comparison with earlier years; in 1950, a year of import 
control, it had 90 p.c. of the market, and in other years it had held 
80 pece or more. In 1956 and 1957, however, the share held by Canadian 
producers declined while imports increased appreciably. 


The United States is the chief source; it supplied 1,616,000 
pounds of bleached fabrics to Canada in 1957 out of total imports from 
all sources of 3,876,000 pounds. While imports from the United States 
were higher in 1956 and 1957 than in 1955, they were lower than during 
the period 1952=5h. 


Imports from Japan increased from very small quantities in 
1953 to 1,154,000 pounds in 1957 — seven pece of the entire market. 
India is not a factor in this trade. The United Kingdom has supplied 
small quantities of bleached fabrics over a period of many years. 


Fabric, piece-dyed: During the years when import restrictions 
were being spplisd( Ly. domestic producers held from 78 to 83 pec. of 
the Canadian market. With the removal of the restrictions, domestic 
shipments declined and the share of the market held by Canadian pro- 
ducers varied between 71 and 79 pec. of the total. Partly because of 
contractions in the market and partly because of higher imports, 
domestic shipments were relatively low in 1951, 1953 and 1954. In 1955 
and 1956, however, the market expanded and domestic shipments increased 
sharply, much more than did imports; the result was that domestic pro- 
ducers held 79.3 and 75el1 pece respectively of the market in these two 
years. Preliminary figures for 1957, indicate, however, that domestic 
shipments in that year were six million yards below the level of 1956. 
On the other hand, imports from the United States increased, from 17.6 
million yards in 1956 to 19.2 million yards. The 1957 level of imports 
from the United States — the chief non-Canadian supplier — compares 
with that prevailing during 1952 and 1953, the previous years of 
largest importation. 


The United Kingdom is the second largest supplier of imported 
piece-dyed fabrics; it shipped 2.5 million yards in 1956. Imports from 
this source have decreased in recent years. 


Japan and India, in third and fourth place respectively, have 
become increasingly important suppliers of piece-dyed fabrics in recent 
years. The total yardage supplied by these countries, combined, (3.76 
million yards in 1956) is still small in relation to the size of the 
market — less than four pece in 1956 and about the same in 1957. 


(1) November 17, 1947-1950. 
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However, it has grown considerably since 1952, when these countries 


together supplied less than half a million yards. 


The following is a brief statistical summary of shipments 


during recent years: 


Market for Piece-dyed 
1000 yds. 


Domestic United United 
Year Shipments States Kingdom India Japan 
1950 8h, ,613 9 441 53105 12h, 2,155 
1954, 61,926 14,895 35 2hh, 1,074 615 
LgD5 62,525 LU, 885 25595 Lid? 1,231 
1956 76,314 7,032 2,538 1,670 2,091 
1957 69,775 19,158 Nee Ne de Ne Ge 


Fabric, printed: 


During the years 1948-50, when import 


restrictions prevailed, the Canadian cotton industry held well over 


80 pece of the domestic market for printed fabrics. 


In 1951, domestic 


shipments fell sharply, due to a severe contraction in the market 


following the heavy spending during the previous years. 


After 1952, 


imports increased substantially and these, plus a smaller total market, 
resulted in domestic shipments being on relatively low levels during 


the years 1951-54 inclusive. 


Following 1951, the share of the market 


supplied by Canadian prints fell to about 65 p.c. and it has remained 


at about that level in subsequent years. 


Although shipments of 


Canadian prints in 1956 and 1957 were at high levels, imports showed 
The result has been a decrease in 


an even greater rate of increase. 


the proportion of the market supplied by domestic production, especially 


in 1957. 


The United States supplies the bulk of printed cloths imported 


into Canada. 


Imports from that country have grown steadily since 1950; 


in 1956 they supplied 30 p.c. of the entire Canadian market for prints 
and in 1957 an even greater proportion. 


Imports from Japan have shown an increase in recent years and 
in 1956 supplied about 2.5 p.c. of the market. 
which was once a fairly substantial supplier, shipped only half a 


The United Kingdon, 


million yards in 1956. India is not a factor in the print market. 


Market for Printed Fabric 


1000 ydse 
Domestic United United 

Year Shipments States Kingdom Japan Market 
1950 62,298 75685 1,081 455 72,219 
1953 48,064 22,273 716 1,040 72,093 
1956 ) 66,550 30,747 563 25558 101,723 
195741 62,726 355374 Ne &e ede Ne Be 
(1) Preliminary. 
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Fabric, yarn-dyed: Since 1948, the market for yarn-dyed 
fabrics has remained relatively stable. The share held by domestic 
producers has declined considerably, from more than 70 pec. in most 
years during the period 1948-52, to 50 p.c. in more recent years. 
Domestic shipments have declined (from 39.78 million yards in 1952 
to about 23 million yards in 1957) and imports have increased (from 
15.47 million yards in 1952 to 30.2 million yards in 1956). Yarn- 
dyed fabrics currently being produced in Canada fall considerably 
short of a full range. 


The United States is the largest supplier of imported yarn- 
dyed fabrics; India is second and Japan third. Shipments from the 
two latter countries have increased considerably in recent years and 
in 1956 supplied one-sixth of the market, compared with one-fifth 
supplied by the United States. The increase in imports from the 
United States continued in 1957, as the following figures indicate: 


Market for Yarn-Dyed Fabric 
1000 yds. 


Domestic United United 
Year shipments States Kingdom India Japan Market 


1952 39 , 783 10,884 739 1,066 ~ 555259 
1956 30,770 12,525 1,174 6,678 33905 60,991 
195761) 23,140 14,224 Nee Ne ae Ne Be Ne Ge 


Denims: The market for denims reached a peak in 1953=5i 
and subsequently has declined in each year. Prior to 1952, imports 
were relatively small and domestic producers held more than 90 pece 
of the market; in 1950, they held 97.5 pece In 1952, the market 
expanded by five million yards, four million of which came from 
domestic mills and one million from imports. In 1953 it increased 
by an additional two million yards, most of which was supplied by 
imports; in that year 79.1 p.ece of the market was supplied by 
domestic producers. During the years 1952-56, domestic shipments 
remained fairly stable at from 19.3 million yards (1954) to 17.8 
million yards (1956). In 1957, however, domestic production 
dropped to 15.1 million yards while imports increased to 5.7 million 
yards; as a consequence, the share of the market held by the domestic 
industry fell to the lowest point since 1948, that is, to 72.5 peCe 
The addition of sport denims to the import statistics may have had 
some influence in increasing the figures of total imports. The 
United States is the sole supplier of denims. 


Cotton Towels: During the period of import controls, 
imports were small and the domestic industry held better than S5 PeCe 
of the market. In 1952, however, imports increased very substantially 
while domestic shipments declined; the latter held, in 1956, about 
60 pece of the market: 


a) Preliminary. 
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Market for Cotton Towels 


51000 
194.8 1950 1952 1954 1956 
Domestic 5,126 6,514 byolo PS eis bse 
Imvorted 937 196 2,317 2,8),7 3,502 


Wash Cloths and Bath Mats: Domestic producers held more 
than 90 pec. of the market during the years 1948-50. In 1952, both 
imports and the overall market expanded sharply, while domestic ship- 
ments remained on the level of the previous year. During 1953, imports 
and the market again increased in size but domestic shipments declined. 
In subsequent years, domestic shipments have recaptured some of the 
market held by imports in 1953; in 1956 they accounted for 56.3 pece 
(by value) of the market. The level of domestic shipments in 1955 
and 1956 was about the same as during 1948-50, although the share of 
the larger market held by domestic producers was less than during the 
earlier period. 


Cotton Blankets: Canadian producers have always held the 
bulk of this market. In recent years, however, imports have been 
increasing while domestic output has declined to some extent. Never- 
theless, domestic blankets constituted 82.5 pece of the total supply 
in 1956. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases: Canadian producers held more than 
three-quarters of the market until 1953 when it contracted sharply, 
entirely at the expense of domestic producers whose shipments were 
reduced from $6,667,000 in 1952 to $4,604,000 in 1953. In the years 
following 1953, however, Canadian shipments increased each year, 
reaching an eight-year peak in 1956, when they supplied 75.4 pec. of 
the market. Imports declined after 1954, when they were valued at 
$226 million, to $2.2 million in 1956. In 1950, imports were valued 
at $1.1 million. In spite of the very considerable increase in imports 
in recent years, the expansion in the market enabled domestic producers 
to recover from the depression of 1954 and to reach a new peak in ship- 
ments in 1956. 


PRICE COMPARISONS: FABRICS 


Without doubt, many complicated and diversified considera- 
tions are taken into account by buyers and sellers in establishing the 
prices of domestic cotton products; among these are such factors as 
the landed costs of imported goods, alternative domestic sources of 
supply, delivery time (very important in the case of style fabrics), 
payment terms, minimum yardage required to "confine" lines, and costs 
of production. 


The influence of these factors differs, of course, from one 
product to another. Further, the factors are always changing, even 
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for any one product. Hence, the circumstances surrounding any two 
sales are rarely if ever identical. Moreover, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find fabrics completely comparable as to construction and 
finish, as demonstrated by discussion relative to exhibits tabled 

by the Primary Textiles Institute at the public hearings. Using 
these exhibits, attempts were made to correlate imported greige and 
bleached fabrics with those of domestic manufacture. When repre- 
sentatives of the Primary Textiles Institute expressed belief that 
the constructions and finishes of the cloths were "close", although 
admittedly not identical, this judgment was questioned by other 
experts present. In comparing Indian with domestic fabrics, the 
Primary Textiles Institute spokesman said: "... our interpretation 
of 'close' is that it (the domestic fabric) is merchantably close 

to the Indian. It is not necessarily exact because it is very 
difficult to get them exact." Discussing the matter further, he 
said: "There is a difference in the construction. The Indian cloth 
is 99 x 42 (ends and picks). They are using a much finer warp, while 
we are using 69 ends against 99. It is 69 x 46 (domestic), against 
99 x 42. The appearance of the cloth may be different but its 
qualities, for the use to which this is put, are satisfactory." 
Question: "... if you were showing the two cloths to a glove manu- 
facturer, would he regard them as of equal value and would he pay the 
same price for them?" Answer: "He would much rather have ours 
(domestic) at the same price." 


The above excerpts suggest that the Primary Textiles 
Institute, whose membership has an expert and extensive knowledge of 
the trade in cotton products, was not able to produce identical 
fabrics for comparison. Nevertheless, the Institute felt that the 
results of such comparisons as it had made were of sufficient validity 
to warrant their submission as evidence. These showed, for the fabrics 
selected, that the landed, duty-paid cost of imports from Japan and 
India were usually well below the "list prices" of the domestic fabrics 
used in the comparison. The list price, of course, is the price which 
the domestic producer hopes or desires to secure and very often may 
not be the price he ultimately accepts. 


A survey of prices of greige and bleached fabrics, imported 
from India and Japan, was attempted by the Board, the fabrics con- 
sidered being in much the same price ranges as those included in the 
Primary Textiles Institute's submission. Canadian fabric producers 
were asked to give actual sale prices, for comparable quantities, of 
those domestic fabrics which they had sold in competition with the 
types imported. Subject to the influence of the varying factors 
mentioned in the opening paragraph of this chapter, the delivered 
prices of domestic fabrics, as provided by the domestic industry, were 
in almost all instances above those of the duty-paid, landed cost of 
competitive Indian or Japanese fabrics. That prices of imported cloths 
were, in these comparisons, lower than those of domestic products 
emphasizes the fact that considerations other than price alone must be 
of great importance in the mind of the buyer, otherwise imports from 
these two countries would tend to monopolize the domestic market. In 
fact, they hold a relatively small share. 
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In the case of coloured fabrics, representatives of the 
dress manufacturers stated at the hearings that they purchased sub- 
stantially in the United States in order to obtain variety; also, 
because they could obtain from that country relatively small yardages 
of fabrics on a "confined line" (exclusive) basis. Price was not the 
prime consideration. Certain dress manufacturers declared that they 
purchased the fabrics for their more expensive lines in the United 
States, and, indeed, that even if the prices of such imported goods 
were increased by reason of higher tariffs, they would find it 
necessary to continue importing. 


Price Trends: Prices of cotton fabrics have followed much the same 
general pattern as the General Wholesale Index for all products 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics). Fluctuations in cotton fabric prices, 
however, have usually been greater than those of the General Index. 

It will be noted, from the following table, that between 1946 and 1951, 
the price index for cotton fabrics increased at a much more rapid rate 
than prices generally and, although it then declined more rapidly, it 
remained higher than the general index based on 1935-1939: in 1957, 
the price index for cotton fabrics was 236.3, as compared with 227.3 
for the general index. 


Wholesale Price Index - Cotton and General Wholesale Index Fibres 


1935-39 = 100 
General 
Raw Cotton Cotton Wholesale 
Year Cotton Yarn Fabrics Index 
1935 109.8 10252 102.8 Sek 
1936 112.0 102.3 100.8 96.8 
£997. 106.8 110.1 104.3 107.7 
1938 S2a0 92.0 96.9 102.0 
£9359 91.0 92.8 95.2 S952 
1940 109.8 107-5 106.8 108.0 
1941 15520 122.8 118.0 116.4 
1942 18766 109.9 lll.1 123.0 
1943 ) 105.5 110.9 127.9 
1944 ) 105.5 110.9 130.6 
1945 ) (1) 10565 110.9 b 32 e8) 
1946 ) 119.8 121.0 138.9 
1947 ) 209.8 17260 163.3 
1948 ) 232.8 25a 5 193.4 
1949 ) 22947 pole 198.3 
1950 34.266 258.8 241.0 211.2 
195s 37709 299 ok 269.6 240.2 
1952 326.4 | 281.2 254.0 226.0 
1.9.53 280.9 2hhe 5 2399 220.7 
1954 288.6 22502 230-1 217.0 
1956 29567 2942 238.2 22566 
a957 287.0 2430 236.3 22743 


(1) Removed from the index in 1943 and re-introduced in 1950. 


source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Fluctuations in prices of raw cotton and cotton cloth have, 
of course, influenced the degree of prosperity of cotton mills to a 
very considerable extent. The difference between these two prices 
is known as the "mill margin", out of which all expense, other than 
for raw cotton, must be paidif a profit is to be realized. 


Information on mill margins for domestic mills is not avail- 
able. Figures in the following table relate to the United States, 
where, in general, price trends have been about the same as in Canada. 
Substantial mill margins for the period 1946-50 resulted in these being 
very profitable years for the United States industry. After 1950, mill 
margins declined sharply, the prices of fabrics falling faster than the 
prices of raw cotton. During this latter period the profits of the 
industry have been well below those of the post-war years: 


Average United States Wholesale Prices of Cotton Cloth and 
Raw Cotton and Mill Margins 
For Seventeen Constructions of Unfinished Cloth 
Years Ended July 31 
(Cents per Pound) 


(1) Mill Margins 
Cloth Cloth Cotton Mill as P.C. of 
Year 80 x 80 Prices Prices Margins Cloth Prices 
£935 28.4 26.4 13.8 a256 77 
1936 eeu — 30.0 13-4 16.6 piss. 
Lge 2326 21.4 9.2 1262 PY EL) 
1938 21.9 19.5 91 10.4 5303 
sb 2he3 2269 10.2 12.7 5504 
1940 29.5 Zieo Hee 16.4 5926 
MPR 10.8 3829 18.4 20.5 52e7 
1942 2 9 10.6 206 0) 206 6 50. fj 
1943 Hoel LO.7 2025 20.2 L906 
1944 Lhed h2k 2156 20.8 L9e1 
1945 51.0 75 2526 21.9 46.1 
1916 9767 78.0 Shes 4305 55.8 
1947 Lie. 91.1 34.3 56.8 62.3 
1948 Need 6506 31.8 33.8 5155 
1950 96.8 89-2 42.6 16.6 5202 
1951 1200 68.5 394 29-1 h2e5 
aoe 

1953 9h 68.3 36.1 32.2 A7o1 
1954 712 6328 Sete 28.7 14520 
1955 68.1 62.8 36.0 26.8 2-7 
1956 709 6567 36.1 2906 L5e1 
1957 66.3 62.9 3he2 28.7 4506 


(1) Unfinished cloth for printing, 80 x 80, 39", 4 yds./lb. 
Series broken in 1952. 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 
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PRODUCTION FOR THE CANADIAN MARKET: SPECIAL FACTORS 


The cotton textile industry is less specialized and more 
fully integrated in Canada than it is in the United States. In the 
latter country there are, for example, according to one witness, 
some 700 or 800 independent converters(1) with offices in the New York 
Metropolitan area alone, who cater to the particular needs of various 
sections of the clothing and other secondary cotton trades; in Boston, 
there are other converters, some of whom specialize in fabrics for 
the shoe trade; still others are located in Chicago, in St. Louis, 
and in California. 


There are three types of converters in the United States, 
all of them important. There are, first, the converting divisions 
of companies that spin, weave and finish as well. Typically, such 
firms, the Board was informed by the spokesman for one of the largest, 
also convert substantial quantities of purchased gray cloth; it is 
often less costly to purchase certain fabrics from other specialized 
greige cloth producers than it is to weave them in the company's own 
mills which specialize in other constructions. Second, there are 
partially integrated converters who neither spin nor weave but who 
purchase greige cloth and finish it in their own plants. Finally, 
there is a multitude of non-integrated converters, who own no plants 
at all, but purchase greige cloth and have it finished on commission. 


In Canada, in contrast, the great bulk of cotton fabrics 
is finished by fully integrated companies. Of the seven large pro- 
ducers (two owned in common), six spin and weave most of the fabrics 
they finish. The seventh, though it does some spinning and weaving, 
concentrates on finishing greige goods purchased from domestic or _ 
from non-Canadian sources. 


That specialization has not been carried farther in Canada 
is attributable in part, it appears, to certain characteristics of 
the Canadian market. In some products and operations, for example, 
the market is too small to support more than one independent special- 
ist; and most customers prefer not to depend on a single source of 
supply. Instead, they divide their custom among a number of sup- 
pliers — some of them necessarily located outside Canada. 


Over the years, there appears to have been some increase 
in specialization in Canada, both within companies and as among them. 
Certain integrated producers, for example, now purchase a part of the 
greige fabrics used in their finishing plants; the Dominion Textile 
Company has concentrated at Magog its production of print cloth as 
well as most of its printing and dyeing operations; and the same 
company has established a separate sales division to deal with style 
cottons. However, as noted below, some of the attempts at special- 
ization: in Canada have not been completely successful. 


(1) A converter is a man or firm that acquires greige goods and sells 
them in the finished state. 
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Although the Canadian market for cotton textiles is not 
large, fabrics are demanded in a great variety of constructions and 
finishes, and the need to meet customer requirements increases the 
difficulty of specializing. In giving evidence regarding the variety 
of constructions, Mr. W.H. Young, Vice-President of The Hamilton 
Cotton Company, said: 


"As a result of this market survey ... the decision was 
taken to specialize on a limited range of cloth constructions. This 
decision was carried out. The most productive machinery manufactured 
in the United States is usually the most inflexible, because it is 
designed for the long runs of the United States market. In imple- 
menting its decision to specialize, the Company bought the most 
advanced machinery available, to achieve the lowest possible cost on 
its chosen range of production ..e.. In 1950 the Company ran a range 
of l1 styles and widths of cloth, using 5 warp counts and 4 filling 
countS ese. Perhaps what has happened in the intervening years can 
best be summarized by the fact that in 1957, in order to keep its 
looms and spinning plant operating, the Hamilton mill ran 55 styles 
and widths of cloth, utilizing 7 different counts of warp yarn and no 
less than 17 different counts of filling yarn." It appears, then, 
that even in spinning and weaving the need for variety tends to 
increase costs in some degree, and that specialization provides no 
easy or universal solution. 


It is in the field of finished fabrics, however, that the 
demand for variety and change is greatest and most insistent. "We 
are always trying to change the style," a representative of the 
Montreal Dress Guild told the Board, "in order to create greater 
sales." Furthermore, a dress manufacturer will seldom buy a style 
print unless the design is confined (made exclusive) to him alone 
among dress manufacturers, though sale for non-competing uses is 
often permitted. Consequently, each year users of style cottons buy 
relatively small yardages of fabrics finished in a great multitude 
of colours and designs, most of them new. 


Of the representatives of the Dress Guild who appeared 
before the Board, most stated that they are compelled to purchase 
from the United States a portion of the fabrics they use, and for 
several reasons: because some of the fabrics or finishes are not 
produced in Canada; because a much greater variety of colours and 
designs is available in the United States; and because mills in the 
United States will often confine a design for a Canadian buyer on 
receipt of a much smaller order than is required by Canadian mills. 
In addition, the reputation of New York as a style centre for the 
dress trade attracts purchasers to that region. 


The evidence before the Board demonstrates that certain 
fabrics and finishes are, indeed, not produced in Canada: cloths 
of very fine counts, for example, and ginghams, which retain some 
degree of popularity. 


The variety of finished fabrics produced in Canada, however, 
is very great — indeed it occasions the many short runs experienced 
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by Canadian producers — but the number of designs produced annually 
in the United States is greater still. In Canada, only two companies 
produce printed cottons, one of them a relatively limited line. 
Together, in 1957, these two companies committed to rolls 1,710 new 
designs (exclusive of colour combinations) — a very large number 
indeed. However, a spokesman for the largest producer of printed 
cottons in the United States informed the Board that his company alone 
produced 5,000 to 6,000 new designs each year. 


As to confining, Canadian mills normally ask for an order 
of at least 9,000 yards before they will confine a. non-stock pattern; 
in stock lines they may confine for less yardage in the expectation 
that the remainder of the run may be sold to non-competing outlets. 
On the other hand, dress manufacturers, it appears, may frequently 
require particular designs in much smaller amounts than 9,000 yards 
or even 4,000 or 5,000 yards; they often need only 2,000 or 3,000 
yards, and sometimes even less. Mills in the United States may con- 
fine these limited yardages to Canadian purchasers without charging 
a premium. This they are able to do when the sale to Canada is a 
small portion of a much larger run, the bulk of which has been con- 
fined to a buyer in the United States. Spokesmen for the mills in 
that country reported that buyers usually permit patterns confined 
to them in the United States to be sold, as confined patterns, to 
Canadian buyers. 


Most of the dress manufacturers said they found it essential 
to watch styles in New York very closely because style trends often 
start in that city; if they wish to obtain an early indication of 
which styles are coming into vogue frequent trips to New York are re- 
quired. Having ascertained what is selling, or is likely to sell, 
they often place orders for certain fabrics with representatives of 
United States mills, who maintain showrooms in New York. Other orders, 
of course, are placed with Canadian mills. 


Effects of Variety on Production: Since the Canadian market demands 
relatively small yardages of many different colours, finishes and 
designs, the yardage of cloth typically produced or "run" in one 
design by a Canadian mill is not relatively large. In order to obtain 
some indication of the length of runs in Canada and the United States, 
the Board obtained information from The Dominion Textile Company and 
from two firms in the United States. The Dominion Textile Company 
has eighteen printing machines; one of the United States firms has 
eight; and the other has 46 in one mill and 22 in another. The 
smallest of all these mills — that with eight machines — was 
described by its spokesman as a mill of medium size. However, it 

had the longest production runs. It would appear, then, that length 
of run is not necessarily determined by size of mill. It may be more 
closely related to the degree of specialization, to changes in demand 
as between different fabrics, or to market conditions generally. 
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A. Lengths of Runs - Printed Fabrics 
Dominion Textile Company: 


Yards produced in year 


Yards per printing ending March 31, 1958 Pos Of Total 


Up to 6,000 SLs sene 10 
6,001 to 10,000 1,309,785 768 
10,001 to 15,000 23,899, 722 h3e 
15,001 to 20,000 12,354,486 22,5 
20,001 to 25,000 55897; 702 10.7 
25,001 to 30,000 3,098,967 546 
30,001 and over 4.946 508 9.0 
55,024,462 100.0 

Average length of run: 

(a) Dominion Textiles - 1,152 yards 


(b) Large United States firm ~ 
(c) Medium-sized United States firm - 


20,000 yards 
in excess of 25,000 yards 


Average yardage per design: 
(a) Dominion Textiles - 41,069 yards 
(b) Large United States firm - 100,000 yards 


Be. Length of Runs - Piece-Dyed Fabrics 


Dominion Textiles: 


Yards dyed in year 


ending March 31, 1958 


Yards per e1 P.C. of Total 


Up to 1,999 1559355 O07 
2,000 to 4,999 3,068, 861 U1 
9,000 to 9,999 5 9h2h Oly 2500 

10,000 to 14,999 3,591,298 16.5 
15,000 to 19,999 2,069 ,463 905 
20,000 and over fA SY EY 3h e2 

21,746, 580 100.0 


Average length of run: 
(a) Dominion Textiles ~ 
(b) United States firms 


8,623 yards 
15,000 to 24,000 yards 


The figures for the Dominion Textile Company cover, 
respectively, all its print and its piece-dyed runs. For the large 
United States firm, the average length of print run relates to fancy 
prints only; staple prints are excluded — and some of the longest 
runs are in the latter class. A spokesman for the medium-sized 
United States firm gave evidence with respect to three types of 
fabrics: as to confined print runs, — "I would say that for the 
average firm we would be working in terms of 25,000 yards, no more 
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than three ways, with a minimum of 5,000 yards per combination;" as to 
stock lines, "... we would print 35,000 or 40,000 or 50,000 yards on 
the initial printing;" and as to piece-dyed fabrics, "... we strive 

to dye 24,000 yards in a colour, and we have got down to 15,000 once 
in a while, but we do not like to do that." The statistics given 
above speak for themselves; at the lower limit and on the average, 

the Canadian runs are considerably shorter, 


Shorter runs or yardages result, of course, in somewhat 
higher unit costs. To illustrate, the average cost of a design plus 
the engraving of four rollers is reported to be $436.50. This amounts 
to 3.88 cents per yard if spread over 6,000 yards, to 1.09 cents if 
spread over 40,000 yards, and to .44 cent on 100,000 yards. 


Many other unit costs diminish as the length of run increases. 
The ratio of down time (the period required to change rolls and colours) 
to running time, for example, behaves in this way and affects costs 
correspondingly. The down time required for a four-colour design, run 
in four ways, for example, is estimated at 4.05 hours, while the 
time is estimated at 8.35 hours for a 15,000-yard run and at 13.91 hours 
for a 25,000-yard run. 


Summary: Proximity to the United States and the limited size of the 
Canadian market for cotton textiles create certain difficulties for 
domestic producers. Their unit costs tend to be somewhat higher, as 
noted above. United States mills gain custom by confining certain 
patterns for Canadian buyers in relatively small yardages. While the 
products of Canadian mills include a great number of colours, finishes 
and designs, the products of United States mills, taken together, in- 
clude very many more. Finally, it would appear that, although highly 
integrated, the Canadian industry has not been able to secure the 
degree of specialization and the corresponding economies that have 
been possible in the larger United States market. 
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FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


The Board has examined financial statements, for the period 
1948-57, of seven of the larger producers of cotton yarn and cloth, 
who together account for more than 90 pec. of total output of these 
products. The following data refer only to these seven firms. In 
the case of one firm, the financial statement covers extensive opera- 
tions not related to cotton production. In all other instances, the 
financial data relate almost entirely to cotton operations. Profits 
or losses on sales of investments or fixed assets are excluded from 
the figures used in this report. 


Summary tables which appear in this section indicate that 
the profits earned by firms in this industry have followed, since 
1948, an up-and-down pattern. In 1950 —a peak year as to profits — 
and during the two previous years, profits were at a very high level; 
there followed a sharp decline, resulting in losses in 1953 and 195k; 
in the years 1955, 1956 and 1957, profits were realized. 


During the period 1948-57, depreciation was charged by most 
firms in the industry at what appear to have been adequate levels — 
well above the rates charged by the cotton textile industry in the 
United States. Dividend payments fell below $2 million only in one 
year (1954), when they were $1.5 million. Individual firms within the 
industry have not, of course, all shown the same degree of stability. 
One company, Canadian Cottons Limited, has been in financial diffi- 
culties over a prolonged period and during four years has charged no 
depreciation; several of the other firms incurred losses during the 
occasional year, such as 1954 — a year of general recession. 


During the years 1948-50, the demand for cotton products 
was strong, reaching a peak during the Korean crisis, during which 
period import restrictions were being applied by Canada, due to a 
hard currency shortage. The combination of a strong market and rela- 
tively little import competition made these years very profitable ones 
and dividends paid exceeded $3 million each year. Profits fell in 
1951 and in the following year decreased still further. During this 
period, prices of cotton products declined, mill margins 1) were 
greatly reduced and imports of cotton fabrics increased considerably. 
The years 1953 and 1954 constituted the lowest ebb for cotton pro- 
ducers. As a whole, the industry incurred losses in both years. 


In the years 1955, 1956 and 1957, there was a considerable 
recovery and profits increased appreciably. Depreciation allowances 
rose and dividends paid out in each year exceeded $2 million; in 1957, 
they amounted to $2,304,000. The industry attributed a considerable 
portion of the profits in 1956 and 1957 to the United States cotton 
export program. 


(1) The mill margin is the difference between the price per pound of 
raw cotton and the price per pound of finished cloth made there- 
from. 
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Dominion Textile Company: This firm, with its subsidiaries, is the 
largest producer of cotton products in Canada, with average annual 
sales during the past ten years of about $100 million. It has made 
profits in each year from 1948 to 1957, inclusive, with one exception, 
1953. The accompanying table shows that net profits (including in- 
vestment income) after income tax reached $7,687,000 in 1950 and fell 
below $2 million in only three years, 1952 to 1954. Profits excluding 
investment income — but before bond interest and income tax — were 
only slightly lower. The company has very sizeable assets invested 
in marketable securities and advances — $10 million in 1957. Annual 
dividend payments have averaged slightly under $1,745,000 over the 
past ten years; in 1957, they amounted to $1,681,000. Depreciation 
has been charged in all years and equipment seems to be modern, much 
of it having been installed recently. Total assets have increased 
from $77 million (before depreciation) in 1948 to $126 million in 
1957; after depreciation, from $41 million to $67 million. These 
figures do not include investments and advances, which have ranged 
from $10 million (1957) to $16 million (1955). Much of this expansion 
has resulted from borrowing. The Company has, at the request of the 
Board, supplied the data contained in the tabular statement which 
follows. 


Published annual financial reports of the Company reveal 
that in 1950 — a year of intense activity and high profits — profits 
after all deductions were 14.8 p.c. of net worth while profits before 
bond interest and income taxes were 43.5 pece of net capital employed 
(after accumulated depreciation)(1), In 1953, however, as stated 
above, the Company made a loss, and 1952 and 1954 were years of 
relatively small profits. Figures for the three years 1955, 1956 and 
1957 (published on a consolidated basis only), were: 


1955(2) 1956 = 1957 


Net profit after income tax as 

PeCe of net worth 5-3 6.8 Led 
Profit before bond interest and 

income tax as p.c. of net 

capital employed 8.0 10.2 8.0 


(2) It is noted that in 1955, the profits used in the above calcula- 
tion are after "appropriation to reflect increase in normal 


quantity of cotton in inventories calculated at a base price 
$1,105,869", 


Depreciation charges in 1955 ($3,685,000) were considerably 
below those of 1956 ($4,957,000) and of 1957 ($5,312,000). 


Canadian Cottons Limited: One of the larger producers of cotton 
products in Canada, this Company has encountered more financial diffi- 
culties than any of the other large producers. Although it had real- 
ized substantial profits until 1951, since that date the firm has 


(1) Net capital employed represents the total investment by share- 
holders, bondholders and non current creditors. 
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either lost money or made very small profits. Dividends were paid 
out not only from 1949 to 1951, but (at a reduced rate) in 1952 and 
1953 as well, even though a loss was incurred in 1953. No depreci- 
ation was charged during the period 1953-56. In 1956, the accounts 
showed a small profit and in 1957 the firm realized a very small 
profit after allowance for some depreciation. Although the position 
improved in 1956 and 1957, the firm could not be described as pros= 
perouse 


Hamilton Cotton Company Limited: The profit position of this 
Company — which specializes in the production of fabrics in the 


greige and of yarns for sale — has been relatively stable, except 
in 1954, when a loss was incurred. Depreciation has been charged 
in all years examined and dividends have been paid out each year to 
an amount averaging $106,000 per annum. 


The following percentages have been calculated from figures 
contained in the company's published annual financial report: 


1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Net profit after income tax as 

pec. of net worth 9-8 -led 4eO 10.0 6.0 
Profit before bond interest and 

income tax as pec. of net 

capital employed 18.0 -3.1 6, Saeieee f Pid) 


Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited: In each of the years examined this 
firm has made handsome profits. Depreciation has been charged 


regularly and dividend payments have been steady. It has not been 
practicable to segregate figures relating to papermaker's felts — 
which are not classified in the cotton tariff schedule — from the 
firm's general financial data. The following percentages have been 
calculated from figures contained in the firm's published annual 
financial report: 


1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Net profit after income tax as 

PeCe of net worth 9.3 ToS 9.2 1328 10.3 
Profit before bond interest and 

income tax as pece of net 

capital employed 25665  l6s5, 20, Ar a0cks Lieise 


Robinson Cotton Mills Limited: As explained earlier, this is the only 
large Canadian firm which specializes in converting fabrics in the 
greige into bleached and piece-dyed cloths, It spins and weaves only 
on a very limited scale and purchases the major portion of the cloths 
it converts. Since 1951, the Company has realized very small profits; 
only in 1956 did profits before taxes reach 5 pece of capital employed. 
Depreciation has been charged each year and dividends to the amount of 
$75,000 were paid out annually in 1948, 1949 and 1950. In 195la 
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dividend of $1,802,000 in preferred redeemable stock was declared; 
some of this stock has been redeemed. Since published financial 
information for this firm includes sizeable non-cotton operations, 
percentage figures would not be meaningful. 


Woods Manufacturing Company Limited: The financial statistics shown 
for this firm cover all its varied activities, many of which are con- 
cerned with the manufacturing of "made-up" textile products. Because 
of the degree of integration in the company's various operations, it 
was thought impracticable to attempt any segregation. To a consider- 
able extent, this firm's primary cotton operations are concentrated 
in the production of fabrics in the greige. The Company has not been 
an outstandingly profitable one. In a number of years the firm 
realized very small profits, including the income from investments — 
which offset operating losses in these years. It is not possible to 
discern any trend or pattern to the firm's profit position, Depreci- 
ation charges have been made each year and dividends paid out in all 
years, although sometimes only in token amounts. On the other hand, 
$2,300,000 was set aside in 1952 as tax-paid undistributed income. 


The following percentages have been calculated from the 
company's published annual financial reports: 


1950s Mesos meme a5s 


Net profit after income tax as 

PeCoe of net worth 3.0 Ree Pat 
Profit before bond interest and 

income tax as pec. of net 

capital employed hee O25 Le 3 


Percentages for years subsequent to 1955 were not calculated 
because published financial information is not comparable with the 
earlier years due to the Woods-Wabasso consolidation. Profits for the 
years 1948-57, inclusive, are shown in the statistical table, which 
follows. 


Wabasso Cotton Company Limited: This firm has realized profits in 
each year since 1947, with the single exception of 1957, when a loss 
was incurred. In explaining this loss, company officials stated that 
an extensive program of modernization and rehabilitation, started 
following a change of ownership in 1955, had involved substantial 
Capital expenditures, as well as allocation of considerable sums for 
extraordinary repairs, relocation of machinery, etc. Depreciation 
allowances have been made in all years and dividends have been paid 
out regularly, although on a reduced scale in recent years. 


The following percentages have been calculated from the 
published annual financial reports of the firm. Due to the consolida- 
tion with the Woods Manufacturing Company, separate published figures 
for Wabasso are not available after 1955. 
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1950 


Net profit after income tax as 

pec. of net worth 13.4 
Profit before bond interest and 

income tax as pec. of net 

capital employed 31.4 
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195k 


300 


720 


1952 


hed 


6.4 
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PART III 


COTTON: INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


The modern cotton textile industry had its beginnings in 
England during the eighteenth century. A series of inventions, begin- 
ning with the development of the flying shuttle in 1733 and including 
Hargreaves! spinning jenny (1767), Comptons! mule (1779) and finally 
Watt's steam engine, made possible the large scale production of cotton 
products by mechanical means. The cotton textile industry, therefore, 
was in the van of the industrial revolution in England and for many 
years was the most important manufacturing industry in that country. 
Since the eighteenth century, the industry has taken root in many 
other countries — in most instances during the transition from the 
production of agricultural or other primary products to a more diver- 
sified type of economy. This process is continuing today in many 
parts of the world. 


The main reason for these developments is that the cotton 
textile industry requires less capital per unit of output than do many 
other industries — an important consideration in economies largely 
dependent on primary production, since capital is relatively more 
expensive for them than for highly industrialized nations. Further, 
labour is a major factor in costs and an abundant supply of labour 
hired at relatively low wage rates is an advantage. And, not least, 
many of the trades required by the cotton industry do not require a 
high degree of skill and workers from farms or from other primary 
occupations can readily be trained to operate textile equipment. 


While the above mentioned factors are advantages to the 
industry in relatively "undeveloped™ regions, they tend to become 
liabilities in industrialized economies, where labour is relatively 
scarce and wages are relatively high. Where opportunities for employ- 
ment in alternative industries paying higher wages exist, there is 
pressure on the cotton textile industry to increase its wage rates in 
order to attract labour. The alternatives are either to increase 
labour costs — an important element in total costs — or face the 
loss of labour to other occupations. This, in fact, has been the 
actual experience of cotton mills in New England, the United Kingdom 
and certain areas in Canada. 


In the Report by the New England Governors! Textile Com- 
mittee to the Conference of New England Governors (March, 1957), which 
deals with the problems of the textile industry in New England, it is 
stated that: 


"One of the earliest of these problems was a serious labour 
shortage, which led the textile employers, first, to employ women. 
---But even this extensive employment of women did not furnish enough 
workers for the textile mills, especially when the rich lands in the 


a 


West began to provide attractive competition. So textile management 
and its agents sought labour from a new source: the working men of 
Europe. ---But neither immigration, nor the successful attack on 
nascent unionism in the late 1870's, nor the depression of real wage 
rates that resulted from these events, could save New England from its 
most pressing problem: the vigorous competition of new industrial 
areas. Though wages in the New England textile mills were low, those 
in the South were still lower". 


In discussing the reasons for the continuing shift from New 
England to the South before a Special Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate on the Domestic Textile Industry, Prof. Seymour E. Harris, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, Harvard University stated (in part): 


“In the more advanced industrial areas there is a tendency 
for the more advanced industries to squeeze out the older and less pro- 
ductive industries, for example, automobiles, electrical machinery, 
industries of that type tend to become the industries of the older or 
more advanced economic regions. These industries, of course, pay high 
wages. The textile industry --- finds it difficult to compete with 
these industries for labour and especially in periods of high employ~ 
ment. Therefore, the textile industry tends to move into areas where 
there is more labour available and where wage rates tend to be lower, 
This in part explains the gains of --- the South against the North. In 
the North the management of industry faces a dilemma. Under pressure 
of the trade union, they have to pay wages that approach those paid in 
the more productive industries or else they find it very hard to attract 
labour, If, on the other hand, they pay these high wages then they 
find the competition of the newer industrial regions becomes a serious 
matter --- What follows, therefore, is a tendency for the industry to 
migrate to the low-wage areas." 


In Canada, a somewhat similar development is taking place 
although on a much smaller scale, In Hamilton, for example, long- 
established cotton mills have found it increasingly difficult to com 
pete for labour because of relatively high wages paid by the steel 
industry and numerous other industries in that area, with the result 
that some cotton firms have closed their mills and others appear to be 
moving some of their operations to lower-wage areas. 


On an international scale, much the same forces are at play 
as those described above. This is bound to have a considerable influ- 
ence on the growth of the Cotton Textile Industry in all countries 
which are not completely isolated from either import or export trade. 


Production and Export of Raw Cotton: Production of raw cotton has 


increased appreciably since the 1950-51 crop year. In the United 
States, a sizeable portion of the increase entered into stocks, which 
increased from 2,278,000 bales on August 1, 1951, to 14,529,000 bales 
on August 1, 1956. (The production figures in the following table 
include production for stocks.) In spite of increased production, 
exports remained fairly constant during the period between the crop 
years 1949=50 and 1955=56. The obvious conclusion is that cotton- 
growing countries have been processing more of their own raw cotton. 
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During the fifties, production has been stimulated by price supports 

in the United States, by virtue of which a considerable portion of that 
country's production has entered into stocks rather than into consump- 
tion: 


World Production and Trade in Raw Cotton 


'000 bales 

Crop Year Production Exports Exports as p.c. of Prod. 
1935-36 27,698 To50r9 49.38 
1936-37 32,264 14,237 4bel2 
1937-38 38,366 12,662 33.00 
1938-39 29,520 11,764 39.85 
1947-48 25,056 8,660 34056 
1948-49 28,832 10,509 36.44 
1949-50 Sle? I2Zsp aL 39.80 
1950-51 30,121 12,004 39.85 
1951=52 38,310 12,209 31.86 
1952-53 39,793 11,909 29.92 
1953-54 40,846 13,180 32.26 
1954-55 40,106 12,265 30.63 
1955-56 42,746 12,937 30.26 
1956-57 41,288 1550L7 38.30 
1957-58 Shed & Nede 


source: International Cotton Advisory Committee 


Exports of raws from a number of cotton producing countries 
declined substantially during the past two decades, despite increases 
in production. In most of these countries — which include India, 
Brazil, Argentina and Egypt — the cotton textile industry has under- 
gone a considerable expansion. Diminished exports of their raw cotton 
have largely been replaced by increased exports from Mexico and other 
exporting countries, including the Belgian Congo, French West Africa, 
Turkey and Syria. Exports from the United States, the world's largest 
cotton producer, averaged 5,169,000 bales annually during the period 
1934=38 but fell well below this figure after crop year 1951-52. Only 
in 1956-57, with the introduction of export auctions, did shipments 
from that country revive, reaching a post-war record of 7,593,000 
bales. 

Production and Trade in Raw Cotton 


1000 bales 
1936-37 1945-46 1956-57 
Country Production Exports Production Exports Production Exports 
United States UWP INS aM TAY, 8,852 Bes 13,027 55993 
Mexico 380 137 430 263 eri Hie: 1,304 
Brazil soa cily a ew eae) ca 1,350 1,462 1,340 381 
Argentina SAA ai sa 297 25 520 5 
Peru 376 ° 366 327 453 450 oir, 
India 6,036m 3,607x 3,610k 848k 4, 530 254 
Egypt 1,687" «= 1, 828 1,082 860 15025 928 
China 3,870 254 1,820 ~ 6,300 50 
ee alte orp er: 1,700 400 4 , 500 1,500 


World Total Bey 20h mls, 237 21,070 9,205 lees Hel 5,tl7 


&Includes Pakistan 
Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee 
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Production and Consumption of Raw Cotton: While the pattern is not 
clear cut, it would appear that the cotton textile industry is expand- 


ing most rapidly in so-called undeveloped countries, i.e., Brazil, 
India, Mexico and Egypt. In contrast, production of cotton textiles 
in those industrialized countries which have traditionally produced 
the greater portion of the world's output either has contracted sub- 
stantially as compared with pre-war or at best has expanded very 
little. In a second group of industrialized countries, i.e., Canada, 
Belgium, France and West Germany, the industry has expanded: 


Production and Consumption of Raw Cotton 
(t000 bales) 


Increase in 


1936/37 1956/57 Consumption 
Country Production Consumption Production Consumption 1936/37 - 1956457 
U.S. 12, 243 7,950 13,027 8,608 8.27 
Mexico 380 239 Telit L470 96.65 
Brazil 1,817 51h ASH 1,030 100.38 
India 6,036(1) 2,890(2) 4,180 1. 530 56.74 
Egypt 1,887 90 cs 498 415 Slop ua slik 
China 3,870 4,000 6,000 6,300 57.50 
Uso sits Slaw e 3,298 6,200 4, 500 36.44 
Canada - 296 - 397 Beale 
UKe = 3,037 = 1,780 ~41.38 
Japan s 3,692 2 2,952 = Roya) 
Belgium ~ Syl - pully) 38.81 
France ~ 1,192 > 1,582 32.71 
W.Germany & 1,021(2) : 1,603 57.00 


(1)Includes Pakistan 
(2)All Germany 


Note: Consumption in the second group of countries is taken to be the 
same as imports. 


Source: International Cotton Advistory Committee 


World Trade in Cotton Textiles: The following table shows the contrac- 
tion in world trade in cotton textiles. Exports from traditional 
supplying nations, i.ee., the United Kingdom, Japan, France, Germany and 
Italy were appreciably lower in 1956 than in 1938. However, exports 
from India have shown a substantial increase, shipments from the United 
States also being higher than pre-war. 


In a number of instances, the decline of the cotton textile 
industry has been in progress for several decades. In the United 
Kingdom, the industry's contraction began shortly after the First World 
War, when output in Japan and Western Europe increased appreciably. 

The British industry, which had exported 80 p.c. of its output during 
the immediate pre-war years, found its goods being displaced by the 
products of the expanded industry in other countries, During World 
War II, many cotton mills in Britain were closed in order to conserve 
labour and shipping space. In discussing the continued contraction of 
the industry after the war, Robson says: 


R. Robson, The Cotton Industry in Britain, MacMillan & Co. Ltd., London 
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"The main effects of World War II were felt, however, in the 
immediate post-war phase. In contrast to the position after World 
War I the British cotton industry emerged from the war with the oppor- 
tunity of recapturing her own markets and to some extent those of her 
chief competitors, Japan and Europe, whose cotton industries had been 
isolated and partly destroyed. This opportunity was lost essentially 
through the inability of the industry to recruit its depleted labour 
force and so obtain the necessary production, 


"The inter-war years of contraction and unemployment had 
rendered the industry unattractive to juvenile labour." 


The inability of Britain and other traditional exporters, 
such as Japan, to supply world markets in the post-war years encouraged 
expansion of the industry elsewhere, in order to meet urgent post-war 
demands for textile products: 


Exports of Cotton Yarn and Cloth 


by Selected Countries 
(Metric tons) 


Country 1938 1948 1950 1956 
United States 46,655 132,118 78,539 67,674 
India 39,712 37,830 164,162 87,069 
Japan 268 , 313 50,066 128,960 1355391 
Belgium 26,533 18,550 40,046 12, lab 
France 56,855 Shera 63,981 Bl s220 
F.R. of Germany 24,0061) 20,712 13,445 22,626 
Italy 60, 502 49,700 63,656 20, 306 
Spain 5,522\2) 12,381 14,949 3, 240 
Switzerland 9,166 2592 8,386 10,189 
United Kingdom 19439963) 111,400 123,629 68,911 
Beypt 11,6 neas 10,503(4) 4,877 
Total above countries 732,109 WAV, L9G {10,250 509,982 
Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee 

(1) All Germany (2) 1935 (3) Includes knitted goods (4) 1951 


As would be expected, the pattern of imports has changed con- 
siderably over pre-war. India, which imported large quantities of yarn 
and cloth in 1937, imported minor quantities in 1956. The same is true 
of Argentina, and Egypt, where cotton textile production has expanded 
appreciably since 1938. In contrast, imports into the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Canada have increased: 
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Imports of Cotton Yarn and Cloth 


by Selected Countries 
(Metric tons) 


Countr 1938 1948 1950 1956 
Canada 9,460 21,461 18,518 26,518 
United States 6,281 3,141 5,089 18,508 
Austria Bye ey 300 37138 4,608 
France 1,149 10,358 35807 2,768 
F.R. of Germany 26,165 1,070 17,077. 17,292 
Italy 687 200 693 1,898 
Spain 200(1) 100(1) NeGe 425 
Switzerland 3,432 5,616 25009 3,099 
United Kingdom(2) 6,182 28,148 38,44h 41,626 
Yugoslavia 15,904 7, 200 2,145 435 
Argentina 35,770 13,620 8,789 407(3) 
India (4) 81, 257 8,539 2,197 3,192 
Pakistan 249Le 45,578 80,798 6,198 
Egypt 17,728 3,836 4,632 371 
Total above countries 216,575 5 25A01 228,280 136,086 


Sources International Cotton Advisory Committee 


(1) Cotton cloth only (2) Includes imports for process and re-export 
(3) Cotton yarn only (4) Sea-borne trade only 


Summary: World-wide, the production and consumption of cotton are now 
well above the average levels of the thirties. However, exports of raw 
cotton are relatively smaller than during the thirties and trade in 
cotton yarn and cloth (in metric tons) is much below the levels of 
twenty years ago. The reason for this reduction in trade is that the 
cotton textile industry is no longer concentrated in a few countries, 
and is becoming established to a much greater extent in undeveloped 
countries which in many instances are not only producers of raw cotton, 
but possessors of an abundant supply of low-wage labour. 
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PART IV 


INDUSTRIES PRODUCING SECONDARY COTTON PRODUCTS 


For the most part, the preceding sections of this Report 
have concerned the so-called Primary Cotton Industry — that is, those 
plants engaged primarily in the spinning of yarns, in producing thread, 
or in weaving cotton fabrics. Since, in some instances, certain of 
these plants also produce secondary cotton products, such as sheets, 
pillowslips, bedspreads, towels and blankets, these latter products 
have been discussed in the sections relating to the primary industry. 


There are, of course, numerous industries producing cotton 
products which neither spin nor weave. For the most part, these in- 
dustries buy cotton yarn or cloth which they further manufacture into 
a wide variety of finished products, most of which for tariff purposes 
are classified under the "products" items of the cotton schedule. 
These industries have, therefore, a double interest in this study, 
since both their raw materials and their finished products fall within 
its scope. 


The secondary textile industries now being referred to differ 
from the primary cotton industry in that their operations are not re—- 
stricted to cotton, nor are they necessarily even largely in cotton. 
Instead, the raw materials of these industries include purchased yarns 
or cloths of wool or hair, of man-made fibres, or of a variety of natu- 
ral fibres other than cotton, to be converted into finished articles. 
In practically all cases, the value of their final cotton products 
constitutes less than one-third of the total value of output of each 
indust Ty e 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods: 


The Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry is a major user of cotton 
yarns; its finished knitted goods are not classified at all under the 
cotton schedule. Instead, such goods are separately provided for in 
the Customs Tariff and another Report, which is to follow at a later 
date, will deal specifically with this industry. It is, however, worth 
noting that the Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry used, in 1956, 18.5 
million pounds of unblended cotton yarns; total shipments of cotton 
knitting yarns by Canadian yarn producers amounted to only 18.3 million 
pounds in that year. The Hosiery and Knit Goods Industry appears to 
take the lion's share of its requirements of cotton yarns from domestic 
yarn producers. 


As mentioned in an earlier section, it is impossible to state 


in exact terms the importance of cotton production in the various se- 
condary textile industries. The proportion of cotton products to total 
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production varies from industry to industry and indeed from plant to 
plant within a single industry. Such percentages of cotton used fre- 
quently vary within any given plant, depending on the trend of styles 
and on developments in new fibres and finishes. 


Employment in Secondary Textile Industries, 1956 
Number of Wage\Earners plus Salaried Employees 


Industry Maritimes Quebec Ontario Manitoba Other West 
Clothing* 532075 9:/Ome 19,099 ean 105 2,418 
Corsets ~ 25280 1,615 - = 
Awning, Tent, Sail ) 655 731 70 298 
Bags ) 78 483 295) 312 138 
Misc. Textiles ) weg 2,401 1,508) L7 
Total 610 53,789 23,182 5 145 2,901 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Includes Men's, Women's and Children's Factory Clothing; 
Contractor's Men's and Women's Clothing; Clothing, nee.s. — 
a somewhat larger coverage than in the case of Table 96, 
Volume No. 2. 


Location of Secondary Industries: 


The above figures show that secondary textile producers are 
concentrated in Quebec, and to a much lesser extent in Ontario. Of the 
Quebec total, approximately 40,000 workers, in 1,112 plants, work in the 
Montreal area, while many of the remainder are in the larger towns of 
the province; approximately one hundred small plants are scattered 
throughout the province in smaller towns and villages. In Ontario, the 
major portion of the secondary industry is in Toronto, where nearly 
17,000 workers are employed in clothing and other secondary textile 
plants producing cotton products. More than 1,000 are employed in 
Hamilton. In Manitoba, the industry is almost entirely centered in 
Winnipeg. Farther west, there are secondary establishments in Edmonton, 
Calgary and Vancouver. 


An examination of Table 96, Volume No. 2, will show that em- 
ployment in the secondary textiles industries has been remarkably 
stable since 1949, when it amounted to 77,947. A peak was reached in 
1953, of 81,996; after that year it returned to the level of earlier 
years (77,855 in 1956). 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports show that domestic 
production and shipments of many secondary textile products have in- 
creased very substantially in the period 1950-56 (the latter year 
being the latest for which final statistics are available at the time 
of preparing this report). In many lines, imports have held a rela- 
tively small share of the market, although the volume of imported 
products increased appreciably after 1954. 
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The imposition of import controls after mid-November, 1947, 
which remained in force until early 1951, appears to have had much less 
impact on producers of secondary cotton products than on spinners and 
weavers. In large measure the reason is that imports of secondary cot- 
ton products had been small relative to the size of the market; for 
example, the total commercial imports of dresses were valued at only 
$317,000 in 1947 — a tiny portion of the market. Thus, although the 
restrictions considerably reduced the inflow of imports of many secon- 
dary cotton products, the overall effect was often not appreciable in 
terms of diverting business from non-Canadian to domestic suppliers. 


The following figures indicate the extent to which domestic 
shipments expanded between 1950 (when the restrictions applied) and 
1956: 


Product 1950 1956 
($*000) 

Women's cotton dresses 13,241 23 29k 
Pants, slacks, breeches 8,109 10,848 
Skirts, suits, slacks 1,376 45981 
Sports clothing 2 55k1 8,357 
Bathrobes, kimonos, etc. 1,078 1,820 
Blouses 2,840 9,491 


Shipments of diapers, nightdresses, hospital clothing and 
pyjamas also increased appreciably. 


Shipments of other important secondary cotton products have 
shown little change in recent years, as the following summary shows: 


1950 1956 

($*000) 
Woven shirts 27 5323 27,073 
Overalls & coveralls 35007 Bs 55e 


Shipments of cotton bags decreased in value between 1950 
($15,418,000) and 1956 ($9,463,000). During the same period, shipments 
of cotton coats and jackets declined from $8.5 to $7.3 million. 


Imports: 


In the clothing field, it is impossible to state the value of 
imports, since large quantities enter the country annually under the 
tourist-entry privileges, as to which dependable statistics are not 
available. The figures cited below exclude, therefore, purchases by 
Canadian tourists and are confined to imports entered through customs 
under the various cotton products items of the Customs Tariff. 


The following figures show imports for a number of the more 
important secondary cotton products: 1947 has been included since it 
was the year of largest importations of most secondary cottons prior to 
the imposition of import controls on November 17, 1947; in 1950 the 
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controls were in force; in subsequent years there were no import 
controls e 


Imports of Cotton Products: *000 


Product 19:7 1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Shirts 545 253 AS witksecO mie kel 2195 
Dresses 317 276 O57 ot) SBS eal alo Ok 
Smocks, etc. 5h 16 177 327 386 568 
Clothing, nNeOePe 1,177 530 1,78 <<,332 3,872 4,722 
Tray cloths, etc. 1,383 1,209 vals) 792 998 891 


Although imports of many secondary products have increased 
appreciably, domestic producers appear to have retained the major 
share of the market for many products; for example, in 1957 they appear 
to have held approximately 90 pec. of the market for woven shirts. 


Japan has become the chief non-Canadian supplier of cotton 
shirts. Imports from Japan of "clothing, n.oep." also have increased 
appreciably, from $40,000 in 1950 to $2,120,000 in 1957; imports from 
the United States expanded from $243,000 to $1,976,000 during the same 
period. 


Entries of cotton dresses under the cotton products item com- 
prise only a small portion of total importations of cotton dresses in 
the opinion of Canadian dress manufacturers, who believe that conside- 
rably greater quantities of dresses than are indicated in official sta- 
tistics are purchased in the United States by Canadian tourists who 
bring them back to Canada duty-free. Imports of dresses under tariff 
item 532 increased from $276,000 in 1950 to $1,304,000 in 19573; the 
United States is almost the only supplier. 


Imports of a number of other cotton clothing items also have 
increased; however, the value of these annually is usually well under 
one million dollars. In aggregate, they would amount to a small per- 
centage of the cotton clothes produced in Canada. 


In summary, it can be said that many lines of domestic pro- 
duction have undergone a considerable expansion in recent years. By 
and large, imports also have increased, but in most lines seem to have 
captured a relatively small portion of the market for woven cotton pro- 
ducts. In spite of increased imports of cotton dresses, Canadian dress 
production has increased very appreciably. Lastly, mech of the increase 
in imports has been in Japanese goods, particularly shirts and clothing, 
NeOePe 


recent for a few residual controls which ended early in 1951. 
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PART V 


IMPORT TRENDS: 1958 (January-June) 


Statistical data which became available only after earlier 
chapters of this Report had been written (and several months after 
Volume No. 2 was ready for the printer) indicate that, during the first 
half of 1958, imports of cotton fabrics — in both volume and value — 
declined, as compared with those during the first half of 1957. How- 
ever, imports appear to have declined to a lesser extent by volume 
(6 pec.) than did domestic shipments (11.4 p.c.). The level of domes- 
tic shipments for the months January-June, inclusive, of 1958 was, in 
fact, only slightly above that which had prevailed during the period 


1952-54, a period of difficulty for much of the Canadian cotton textile 
industry. 


To the extent that statistical data — which relate only to 
the first six months of 1958 and which may, indeed, in some instances 
be revised when finally issued officially — can be deemed to indicate 
current trends, the following details are of interest: 


Fabrics, greige: Imports during January-June, 1958, showed a slight 
decline from the level of the same months in 1957, the United States 
continuing to be the chief non-Canadian source of supply: 


Imports of Fabrics (greige ) 


Jan. — June lbs. $ 
1955 6,021,796 4,064,789 
1956 7 94.66 466 5,071,753 
a ea | 7 854.5675 5 9217 ,032 
1958 7 55365987 4,738,220 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


Fabric, bleached: Imports of bleached fabrics in 1958 (January-June) 
showed a greater decline from the levels of 1957 and 1956 than did gray 
fabrics. Japan continued to be an important supplier, and India ship- 
ped relatively small but increasing quantities of cloth. These sup- 
pliers have been displacing imports from the United States and the 
United Kingdom in the Canadian market: 
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Imports of Fabric (bleached) 


Jan.-June lbs. $ 
1955 1,464 5503 1,663 433 
1956 2,102,419 PPA eG Als oP 
1957 2,105,170 Asie elo 
1958 1,633,806 1,764, 5467 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


Fabrics, coloured (excluding denims): Imports during January-June, 


1958, were slightly lower than for the same period in 1957, when they 
had reached peak levels. They remained, however, well above the levels 
of all previous years. While Canadian statistics do not sub-divide in- 
ports of coloured fabrics by type, statistics of exporting countries 
indicate that during the first half of 1958 shipments of drills, twills 
and sateens increased very substantially. This probably indicates that 
imports of other types of piece-dyed, printed and other coloured cotton 
fabrics declined in the first six months of 1958: 


Imports of Fabric (coloured) 


Jan.—June lbs. $ 
1955 12,234,667 16,859,489 
1956 15,771,474 22 5349 5855 
1957 16,746,550 22,707,507 
1958 16,092 , 724 21,889 ,508 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


Note: Table excludes denims. 


Denims: During the first half of 1958, imports of denims were below 
the levels of 1957, when they had reached record levels. The rate of 
importation in 1958 (January-June) is slightly below that of 1955, when 
domestic producers held 80 pec. of the market. The United States con- 
tinues to be the major supplier: 


Imports of Denims 


Jan.—June lbs. $ 
1955 15483 5859 1,027,394 
1956 896,770 671,037 
9517 1,691,984 1,173 5473 
1958 134225203 1,006,664 

Source: Trade of Canada. 


Shirts: Imports of woven cotton shirts were greater during the first 
half of 1958 than during the same portion of 1957, due to increased 
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shipments from Japan and Hong Kong, the former of which supplied more 
than half of the total. For 1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports the value of factory shipments of woven cotton shirts to be $27 
million. Imports in the same year were $2.4 million and in 1957 were 
$2.8 million. Imports for the first half of 1958 and of earlier years 
are shown below: 


Imports of Woven Cotton Shirts 


Jane-—June lbs. $ 
LN 186 ,874 393 5267 
1956 626,077 1,031,369 
1957 645 488 1,026,725 
1958 S48 ,807 1,183 ,486 


Source: Trade of Canada 


Women's and Children's Cotton dresses: Imports, other than under the 
tourist exemption, supply a small proportion of the Canadian market. 
For example, commercial imports in 1956 amounted to 386,000 dresses, 
while domestic shipments numbered 7,699,000 dresses. In the first 
half of 1958, commercial imports of dresses were below the levels of 
the previous three years: 


Imports of Dresses 


Jan.—June No. $ 
r7>> 268 , 376 935 9325 
1956 354 5783 1,118,794 
1957 293 5178 970 ,588 
1958 253 29k 879 ,O17 


Source: Trade of Canada 


Clothing, n.oep.: Imports of woven cotton clothing, neoepe, (which 
includes a wide range of wearing apparel) have continued to expand. 
During the first half of 1958, imports rose appreciably above the 
levels which prevailed in the first part of previous years. Japan is 
the largest supplier: 


Imports of Woven Cotton Clothing, Neepe 


Source: Trade of Canada 
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Jan.-June lbs. $ 
1955 500 5964 1,208 ,072 
1956 15139221 2 y2hh, 5033 
1957 15 305,506 2 584,287 
1958 1,822 , 303 3,166 ,260 


Sheets: The imports of sheets during the first half of 1958 were prac- 
tically unchanged, as regards volume and value, from those for the cor- 
responding period of 1957. The United States continued to be the major 
supplier: 


Imports of Cotton Sheets 


Jan.—June lbs. $ 
IBY) 47h ¥593 522,114 
1956 543 5332 601,824 
1957 . 409,149 472 5237 
1958 408,723 4595137 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


Towels: Imports of towels in the period Jamary-June of 1958 declined 
substantially, as compared with imports during the first half of 1957. 
The United States remained the chief supplier: 


Imports of Cotton Towels 


Jan.-June lbs. $ 
1955 1,508,772 1,492,979 
1956 1,823,654 1,761,865 
1957 1,902 ,262 1,887,684 
1958 1,546,609 1,679,565 


Source: Trade of Canada. 
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PART VI 


CHANGING LEVELS OF PROTECTION 


Protection for domestic producers may take a number of forms. 
The most direct form is, of course, that offered by the Customs Tariff. 
The levels of protection under the Tariff schedule change from time to 
time and, in the case of cotton products, substantial changes over the 
past quarter-century have progressively reduced rates to the point 
where, at the present time, levels of protection have returned to 
approximately those which prevailed during the late 1920's, 


In some instances, the protection accruing from a particular 
legislative measure is incidental to its primary purpose, For example, 
the import restrictions in force from November 17, 1947, until 1950 
were imposed primarily to correct a disequilibrium in Canada's balance 
of payments position, but these restrictions gave many Canadian pro- 
ducers very effective protection from imports during that period, 


Levels of protection measured in terms of "value added" have 
also changed in recent years (quite apart from changes in rates of 
duty) because raw cotton prices have fallen since 1951, whereas most 
other costs of production have been increasing. The result has been 
that the level of protection on the conversion operations of the Cana- 
dian cotton industry has declined. 


Further, methods of establishing values to which to apply 
rates of duty have changed from time to time. 


Rates under Principal Tariff Items: Paralleling what was almost a 
world-wide trend during the early 1930's toward increased protection, 
Canadian rates of duty reached in that period their highest level in 
recent times, The following chart and table show the average levels of 
protection afforded by three important cotton tariff items under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation rates during the period 1937-1956, disregarding the 
war years, 1940-1946, The average level of protection has been calcu- 
lated for each item by expressing the total amount of duty (both ad 
valorem and specific) collected under the Most-Favoured-Nation schedule 
as a percentage of the dutiable value of imports from countries entitled 
to Most=-Favoured—Nation treatment. The level of protection thus calcu- 
lated has fluctuated with changes in rates of duty as well as with 
changes in prices: 
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Average Levels of Protection on 
Cotton Fabrics under the M.F.N. Tariff 
1937-39 and 1947-56 


Greige Bleached Coloured 
Fabrics Fabrics Fabrics 
Per Cent Ad Valoren 

1937 323 2769 3309 
1938 Bhe2 285 34.3 
liek, 29el 2509 30.7 
1947 2069 2220 21.8 
1948 SBS: Teoh 93 
1949 8.1 6.5 6.9 
1950 18.4 19.5 19.25 
1951 17.9 19.3 19.3 
iy By 18.9 20.0 19.8 
1953 1922 20.0 19.8 
1954 19.6 20.2 19.9 
LYDD 19.2 20.2 1929 


Source: Trade of Canada 


From the above, it is obvious that the level of protection 
has, in recent years, been well below that of the thirties. For the 
most part, the changes have been by way of reductions in rates of duty 
under various trade agreements and from the extension of Most-Favoured- 
Nation treatment, on a reciprocal basis, to other countries. The first 
important reduction from the 1930 rates took place in 1932, when, as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreements of that year, specific rates on prin- 
cipal cotton items under the B.P. Tariff were reduced. A second step 
in 1936 eliminated the specific portion of the British Preferential 
rates and in certain instances reduced the ad valorem rate. 


The next important change affecting levels of protection took 
place in 1936, after Canada and the United States had entered into an 
agreement to exchange Most-Favoured=-Nation treatment. Under the terms 
of that agreement, imports from the United States received the benefits 
of the Canadian Intermediate Tariff rates (later, the Most-Favoured- 
Nation) instead of the much higher rates of the General Tariff. Under 
the provisions of a second trade agreement with the United States, 
effective January 1, 1939, both ad valorem and specific rates were 
reduced on major cotton items. In addition, the coloured item was sub- 
divided on a value=bracket basis and a separate sub-item was established 
for denims. The effect of this sub-division of the coloured fabrics 
item has varied considerably over the years. The original purpose of 
the sub-division of the item had been to grant what was deemed to be 
reasonable protection to lower-priced coloured fabrics, which were the 
types made in Canada, but to permit entry, at lower rates of duty, of 
more expensive fabrics, not then made in Canada. In 1939, more than 
half of the imports under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff entered under 
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the sub-item bearing the highest rate; by 1956, however, more than 86 
PeCe Of such imports entered at the lowest rate and almost none at the 
highest rate, the reason for this being that prices have increased 
greatly for all types of fabrics, plus the fact that there has been a 
shift to better-quality cloths. The first table below shows levels of 
protection under the various subdivisions of tariff item 523b (col- 
oured fabrics); the second, the proportions, expressed as percentages, 
of coloured imports entering under each sub-division: 


Levels of Protection on Coloured Fabrics (Item 523b) under 


the British Preferential and the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs 


1956 


Coloured Fabrics BeP MF ,N 
(Per Cent Ad Valorem) 


(1) valued at more than 80¢ a pound 1508 1907 
(2) valued at 50¢ to 80¢ a pound 1568 26.8 
(3) valued at less than 50¢ a pound 1568 | 3367 


Source: Trade of Canada 


Proportions of Coloured Fabrics Entering under 
the various sub-divisions of Item 523b 


Coloured Fabrics 1939 1956 
(P.C. of total pounds imported) 


(1) valued at more than 80¢ a pound eT 86.8 
(2) valued at 50¢ to 80¢ a pound 321 6.3 
(3) valued at less than 50¢ a pound 5305 0.3 
(4) denims 1.7 6.6 


Although there were temporary suspensions of duties during 
wartime and post-war years, there were no further contractual reduc- 
tions in rates until the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade first 
came into force in 1948. In 1954, Canada restored to Japan Most- 
Favoured=-Nation treatment. 


Changes in Valuation Provisions: Reference has been made above to 
factors (other than rates of duty) which have a bearing upon the degree 
of protection an industry may enjoy: ¢eg., valuation for duty purposes. 
For the purposes of this Report, concerned as it is solely with cotton 
goods, it has not been deemed necessary to set down in detail the vary- 
ing bases of Canadian legislation relative to valuations, dumping 
duties, etc., during the past quarter-century. At times, the law has 
been less restrictive than at others — but the incidence of this vari- 
ation has been borne in no greater degree by the cotton goods producers 
than by others. One provision, enacted in 1948 — which deleted the 
earlier provision that in no case was the value for duty to be less 
than the cost of production, plus a reasonable advance for selling 
costs and profits — has frequently been cited by cotton producers in 
Canada as bearing with unusual severity on their industry (indeed, upon 
textiles generally). On the other hand, it has been generally assumed 
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that the textile industry, including cottons, probably stood to gain 
by the provisions of 1953-1955 respecting the establishment of value 
for duty in respect of goods the "market price" of which was presumed 
to have been affected by the advance of the season or the marketing 
period. 


Quantitative Restrictions: In an amendment to Foreign Exchange 
Control Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 14678), import controls were 
introduced, effective November 17, 1947. The amendment provided for 
the prohibition of certain types of goods, the admission of others under 
quotas, and the licensing of imports of capital goods and some basic 
materials and parts. All principal cotton tariff items were included 
in the list of those which were subjected to quantitative (quota) 
restrictions. In varying degrees of restriction, these import quotas 
operated from 1947 until October 1, 1950, when all cotton fabric items 
were exempted. Clothing and other cotton products remained subject 

to quota restrictions until January 1, 1951. 


Exchange Rates: The Board realizes that fluctuations in rates of 
exchange may, from time to time and in varying ways, affect the 
operations of an industry in Canada, whether that industry be con- 
cerned with importing or exporting goods. Such influence as exchange 
fluctuations may exert, however, has no more relevance to the cotton 
industry than to any other, and for that reason no attempt has been 
made in this Report to deal with the problems of exchange rates. 


HISTORY OF PRINCIPAL COLTON TARIFF ITEMS 


Tariff Item 523 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, not bleached, mercerized nor 
coloured, neOePe 


BeP. M.FeNe General 
1928, Feb. 17 123% 20% 225% 
1930, Sept. 17 173% & 20% & 25% & 
3¢ lb. 33¢ 1b. h¢ lb. 
1932, Oct. 13 173% & 
2¢ lb. 
1936, May 2 15% 
1939, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement ) 173% & 
3¢ lb. 
1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 15% & 
3¢ 1b. 
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Tariff Item 523a 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, bleached or mercerized, not 
coloured, nNeOePe 


BoP. MF .N. General 
1928, Feb. 17 15% 224% 25% 
1930, Sept. 17 206 & 223% & QTE & 
: 3¢ 1b. 33¢ 1b. h¢ lb, 
1932, Oct. 13 20% & 
2¢ lb. 
1936, May 2 20% 
1939, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement) 20% & 
3¢ 1b. 
1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 173% 17KE & 
3¢ lb. 


Tariff Item 523b 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton, printed, dyed or coloured, n.o.p. 


BePo MeF Ne General 
1928, Feb. 17 20% 25% 274% 
1930, Sept. 17 22kk & QTRE & 328% & 

3¢ lb. 34¢ 1b. h¢ lbe 
1932, Oct. 13 223% & 

2¢ lbs 
1936, May 2 225% 
1937, Feb.e 26 20% 


1938, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement) 


(i) Valued at more than 
80 cents per pound 20% & 
3¢ lb. 


(ii) Valued at 50 cents or 
more but not more than 25% & 
80 cents per pound 3¢ 1be 
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Tariff Item 523b (continued) 


1938, Jan. 1 (U.S. Agreement) 


(iii) Valued at less than 50 
cents per pound 


(iv) Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton,commonly known as 
denims, when imported by 
manufacturers for use in 


their own factories in the 


manufacture of garments 


1948, Jan. 1 (GATT) 


(i) Valued at more than 80 
cents per pound 


173% 


(ii) Valued at 50 cents or more 
but not more than 80 cents 


per pound 


(iii) Valued at less than 50 
cents per pound 


(iv) Woven fabrics, wholly of 


172% 


173% 


cotton, commonly known as 


denims, when imported by 
manufacturers for use in 


their own factories in the 


manufacture of garments 


173% 
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20% & 
3¢ 1b. 
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PART VII 


SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 


The two great divisions of the Canadian Textile Industry 
which process natural (as distinct from man-made) fibres have much 
in common. Both use an imported raw material; both employ techniques 
based upon two essential devices long known to man, the spinning 
frame and the loom; both are labour-intensive industries, relying 
substantially upon female labour; both are long-established in Canada; 
both are keenly affected by the competition afforded by modern man-made 
fibres; and both are vulnerable to those human whims and foibles which, 
under the name of fashion, are traditionally associated with the wear- 
ing (and, therefore, with the making) of habiliments for men or women. 
In cottons, changes in fabrics at the dictates of fashion are occurring 
with increasing frequency and the variety demanded thereby is growing 
at what appears to be an accelerating pace. Nor should one conclude 
that the decrees of "fashion" are confined to the apparel fields, an 
area which they have virtually blanketed. The Board was informed that 
"utility" clothing, unaffected by style demands, has all but disap- 
peared; indeed, by way of illustration, that considerations of style 
have penetrated such unlikely sectors of the textile industry as the 
manufacture of mattress covering — changes in design and appearance 
occurring almost as frequently in such printed tickings as they do in 
dress fabrics. 


But, in Canada at least, there are certain important elements 
of difference between the Wool Cloth Industry and that engaged in the 
production of Cotton cloth. By and large, the former is essentially 
a town or village industry; the latter, for the most part, is city-bred. 
The former, today as for years past, supplies a much smaller proportion 
of the domestic demand than does the latter. And, taken as a whole, 
the industry manufacturing cotton yarn and cloth is in a very much 
healthier state financially than is its counterpart producing woollens 
and worsteds. 


Intriguing as is the background of uniformity which charac- 
terizes these two industries, it is those factors wherein they differ 
that loom large when both come under consideration in respect of the 
formulation of tariff schedules. That is to say, it is differences 
in state of being, in viability, in adaptability, in susceptibility 
to automation, in actual need, which, taken together, are likely to 
emerge as important considerations — and, on these and on almost all 
counts, the necessity for increased protection for the Canadian cotton 
cloth industry is less manifest than in the case of wool. 


That is not to say that, despite its relative dominance in 


the domestic market, the cotton industry is not experiencing diffi- 
culties. It is. Apart from the smallness of the only market to which 
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it can cater (it has virtually no export possibilities), the industry 
is peculiarly bedevilled by two factors above all others: the infinite 
and ever-changing variety in pattern, colour and finish of fabrics 
demanded by its customers; and the presence on its very threshold of 
the most modern, the most diversified, and the most aggressive cotton- 
cloth industry in the world, that of the United States. 


Indeed, it is this very proximity of the United States 
industry — combined with rising levels of income in Canada — that 
has cultivated the taste of Canadian consumers for the richest fare, 
particularly in printed and piece-dyed cottons. Whether it be in 
style, pattern, colour, finish, or exclusiveness of design, the range 
of United States offerings is well-nigh illimitable and constantly 
changing; delivery is almost a matter of over-night; "slop-over" 
advertising in United States periodicals makes some American brand- 
names household words in Canadian homes. In a constant attempt to 
compete, the Canadian Industry expands its range of patterns, varies 
the construction of its cloths, and doubles or triples its colour 
combinations — all these efforts serving to compound its problems 
in that, the more it diversifies, the shorter is bound to be the "run" 
of production it can hope to secure for any one of these (except in 
respect of certain staple and stable lines of relatively plain fabrics). 


Even outside the field of style-fabrics (coloured, printed, 
etc.), the industry experiences severe competition. Plain uncoloured 
fabrics (so-called gray goods), while imported in large volume from 
the United States, enter Canada from India, under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff; fabrics of very fine construction enter duty-free from 
the United Kingdom; and, in certain lines, competition from Japan is 
increasing. 


In so far as cotton yarns and fabrics are concerned, that, 
then, is about the situation. But the primary industry is meeting 
it; and, as a whole, is in reasonably sound health, financially. 
That it is able to hold the domestic market to the extent that it is 
doing is a tribute to its initiative, its efficiency, and its adapt- 
ability in the face of circumstances which it dare not ignore and 
which, for the most part, it is powerless to alter. Nevertheless, it 
is doing it — and, by and large, with results not unfavourable to its 
shareholders or to the national treasury. 


In undertaking the formulating of a tariff schedule, as 
directed by the Minister of Finance, the Board has been keenly aware 
of the situation summed-up in the immediately preceding paragraph. 

In approaching its task, therefore, it has not had as its objective 
either the increasing or the decreasing of the over-all protection at 
present afforded to the primary industry or to the secondary industries 
concerned. Rather, it has kept before it (1) the desirability (in the 
interests of the trade generally) of revising a schedule which, in 
substance, has been little changed in 30 years; (2) of deleting from 
the tariff such items as have lost their significance or their value 
in trade; (3) of simplifying and modernizing the terminology; (4) of 
reducing as far as possible the number of classifications; (5) of 
giving due consideration to such effect as incidental changes in 


rates — either upward or downward — might have upon secondary 
industries using cotton yarns or fabrics, and (through these) upon 
the consumer. 


Reference in the immediately-preceding paragraph to "second- 
ary industries using cotton yarns or fabrics" necessitates emphasizing 
at this point that the industries making cotton yarns, threads and 
fabrics by no means comprise the entire industrial complex with which 
the Board has been concerned in this Inquiry. True, the great mills 
producing cotton yarns and cloth are the basic component of the entire 
industry: they represent very great capital investment, they process 
the raw cotton, they create the yarns and fabrics which form the raw 
material of their counterpart, the manufacturers of "cotton products" 
of endless types and varieties. Among these latter, of particular 
significance and importance are the industries not infrequently des- 
cribed as "the cutting-up trade": the manufacturers of women's and 
children's apparel, of men's and boys! clothing, of so-called "sports 
wear" for both sexes and all ages, and of an almost infinite variety 
of end-products containing or composed of cotton. This great segment 
of the Textile industry, in creating its finished products, is not 
restricted, of course, in its raw materials to cotton yarns and fabrics; 
it uses in its activities yarns and fabrics of wool or of hair, of 
vegetable fibres other than cotton, as well as a wide and ever-widening 
variety of yarns and fabrics of man-made fibres (the so-called 
synthetics). But, to the extent that its finished products consist 
wholly or very substantially of cotton, it is the secondary industry — 
and, indeed, the complementary partner — of what are generally 
regarded as the primary component of the industry, the cotton mills. 


These fabricators of primary cottons constitute in themselves 
& great industry — one of the greatest in Canada. They employ many 
times the number of workers that find employment in the primary mills; 
their factories vastly outnumber the basic plants and are located in 
literally scores of centres in almost every province; their aim in 
being is to see to it that Canadians are, at all seasons and in all 
places, decked in raiment no less glamorous than that available in 
(particularly) the United States; that an almost infinite choice of 
apparel, inner and outer, is at the disposal of the consumer — even, 
indeed, that the covers of the mattresses that the housewife purchases 
are as highly-ornamented, in pattern and colour, as the clothes she 
wears. Hence, of course, their desire to have available to them basic 
fabrics as attractive in style, in colour, in construction — and, if 
possible, in price — as those at the disposal of their competitors 
in other countries (and, again, particularly in the United States). 


Many of these great customers of the basic mills must, by 
the very nature of their trade, buy "close to the market" — not only 
in the financial but even in the geographic sense of the term. They 
purchase a very large percentage of their total requirements of fabrics 
from Canadian producers; but, nevertheless, they contend that, over 
and above these, they must have access to such cloths as, by reason of 
style or construction or price, are not readily available from domestic 
sources. In this connection, they had much to say at the public 
hearings regarding the peculiar disadvantage their industry considers 
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itself to suffer because of the operation of the so-called "Tourist 
Privilege" item of the tariff, under which, they believed, a vast 
amount of ready-made apparel, predominantly cotton clothing, enters 
Canada duty-free. A Dominion Bureau of Statistics report for 1957 
stated that the declared value of imports of all clothing under 
"Tourist Privilege" was in the neighborhood of $35,000,000. However, 
spokesmen for the Montreal Dress Manufacturers' Guild professed to 
believe that the actual value of such imports greatly exceeded the 
declared value. 


These two features of the presentations made by the apparel 
manufacturers — their dire need of access to a wide range of fabrics, 
and their exposure (as regards their finished products) to a degree 
of duty-free competition — the Board has endeavoured to keep much in 
mind in formulating such recommendations as it makes regarding the 
duties that should apply to cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, and products 
made from either or both of these. 


In this connection it should be explained that not all the 
proposals presented by the Institute on behalf of the primary industry 
were in the form of suggested emendations in the rates of duty. Some 
of the more important and potentially far-reaching in the protective 
scheme envisaged were, rather, in the nature of definitions, etc., 
and since these were the subject of very considerable discussion, they 
are commented upon in the following five sections: 


Proposed Definition of "In the greige": 


The Institute proposed that there be inserted in the tariff 
schedule definitions of the phrase (commonly used in the industry and 
in the trade) "in the greige". This phrase itself has never been a 
part of the Canadian tariff classifications relative to cottons; nor, 
in so far as Canada is concerned, has it ever been officially defined 
for tariff purposes, The Institute proposed that the meaning of "in 
the greige" be defined as regards both yarns and fabrics (for the 
wording of the two proposed definitions, see the suggested tariff 
schedule reproduced in the opening chapter of this Report). 


The Board has given long and serious consideration to this 
matter — not solely because the proposed definitions were vigorously 
opposed at the hearings by various interests, Canadian and non-Canadian, 
From the day the definitions were first put forward, the Board itself 
had grave misgivings as to their administrability, and these misgivings 
became more firmly established as the evidence of experts time and 
again challenged the contention of the Institute that the definitions 
could be understood and properly applied by officers at our numerous 
Customs ports. Further, the fact that the definitions as proposed — 
particularly that relative to fabrics — were more restrictive than 
the ordinary understanding in the trade of the phrase "in the greige" 
has, in the opinion of the Board, served if anything to compound their 
non-desirability as legislation. After much deliberation, therefore, 
the Board has decided not to recommend that either of these suggested 
definitions be made a feature of the Customs Tariff. 
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Use of "Ends and Picks" as a criterion in classification: 


In advancing a plea that the existing classification of 
cotton fabrics by means of "value brackets" (see existing item 523b) 
be discontinued, the Institute proposed, as an alternative, classi- 
fications based upon the number of ends and picks per square inch of 
cloth, the rates of duty to vary according to the number of warp and 
of weft threads in the basic construction. This type of classifica- 
tion is not to be confused with that employed in some tariff schedules— 
notably those of the United States — where the duty applicable varies 
with the count of the yarns (i.e., the coarseness or the fineness of 
the yarns woven into a fabric) as distinct from the number of yarns 
required to form the warp and the weft. 


Evidence in this matter put on record at the public hearings, 
while not so positively unfavorable as most of that relative to the 
proposed definition of "in the greige", was far from conclusive. 
Theoretically, and to some degree in a strictly practical sense, an 
end and pick count is a feasible one. But that it would or could be 
practicable as a tool in the hands of port appraisers is, to say the 
least, highly doubtful; and that it would be a source of annoyance and 
delay to the trade is fairly certain. In the light of varying views 
presented and the complete absence of anything approaching a consensus, 
the Board is not prepared to recommend adoption of "ends and picks" as 
a criterion in tariff classification — not least because of the fact 
that, in the Institute's proposals, it was linked with and related to 
that state or condition of a fabric which the Institute described as 


"In the loom state": 


To expect a Customs appraiser to classify a finished cotton 
fabric — for example, a printed cloth which has been pre-shrunk, 
given a crease-resistant finish, and quite possibly glazed — on the 
basis of the number of ends and picks which had characterized the 
"grey cloth" (i.e., the fabric in the greige) from which it had been 
created, would be, in the opinion of the Board, to expect infinitely 
too much. We have decided, therefore, not to use this phrase in the 
schedule presented with this Report. 


"Special Treatment" Solicited: 


The Canadian cotton industry has never been a substantial 
exporter of primary cotton textiles. Its reliance throughout its 
history has been upon its home-market. It depends today almost solely 
upon that market — but that market has become in recent years one of 
the greatest importers of cotton products (excluding raw cotton) in 
the world. The facts of life therefore made inevitable that, in 
presenting its case, the industry should stress above all else the 
vital importance to it of the domestic market for its range of 
products. 
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Conceding frankly that the schedule of duties which it was 
proposing for adoption had been framed primarily — if not, indeed, 
almost solely — for the purpose of affording greater protection 
against imports from the United States, the industry was equally 
candid in declaring publicly that such proposed rates, if granted by 
Parliament, would be utterly ineffective as regards cotton products 
(yarns, fabrics and certain made-up goods) originating in what it 
described as the "low-wage countries", While making specific refer- 
ence to several such areas, the industry stressed most particularly 
competition from India, Japan and China. For the first two of these 
it sought what its spokesman described as "special treatment" — that 
is, protective measures far beyond the purpose or scope of customs 
duties such as might conceivably be recommended or adopted. Quite 
possibly a consideration in leading the industry to put thus bluntly 
its plea vis-a-vis cottons of Indian origin is the fact that, as a 
member of the Commonwealth, India is entitled to and receives the 
benefits of the British Preferential Tariff — and doubtless the 
industry felt that it could not in reason suggest as potentially 
applicable to the United Kingdom such rates as it might otherwise 
have proposed as appropriate in respect of India. This particular 
consideration did not apply, of course, in respect of Japan, which is 
entitled to the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


In his letter of September 27, 1957, instructing the Tariff 
Board to conduct an enquiry in respect of the Textile schedules of 
the Customs Tariff, the Minister of Finance directed that the Board 
"report on the following (tariff) items" and "if the Board's study 
should indicate that amendments to the Tariff items are desirable, it 
should make recommendations with respect thereto", Clearly, these 
Terms of Reference are to be read as relating strictly to the twin- 
components of a tariff schedule, namely: the classification of goods 
and the rates of duty thereon. The Board would, therefore, be exceed- 
ing its authority under Reference No. 125 (Textiles) were it to presume 
to make recommendations respecting "special treatment" (i.e., something 
over and beyond rates of duty) for cotton products originating in 
either India or Japan. That being so, the recommendations included in 
this Report are restricted to tariff classifications and proposed rates 
of duty therefor. 


Duties Based _ upon Value per Pound: 


As will be obvious from a glance at the draft schedule put 
forward by the Institute (see the opening section of this Report), a 
basic principle underlying the formulation of the same was that the 
classification of cotton fabrics on the basis of value per pound should 
not be carried forward in any revision of the tariff. The outstanding 
example of this "value-bracket" type of item in the existing schedule 
lies in tariff item 523b (q.v.), with duties varying with the price of 
the fabric. There would seem to be no room for doubt that when item 
523b (in its present state) was devised in 1938, the intention was that 
the highest rates should apply to the kinds and types of cotton fabrics 
which at that time represented by far the bulk of domestic production, 
vize: fabrics valued at less than 50 cents per pound. Contrariwise, 
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the lowest duties would be applicable to those fabrics not then made 
in quantity in Canada, vize: fabrics valued at more than 80 cents 
per pound. 


In its brief to the Board, the Institute stated, with parti- 
cular reference to existing tariff item 523b, that "Almost all the 
fabrics which in 1938 were valued at less than 50 cents per pound, are 
now valued at more than 80 cents per pound ...." and "Developments ... 
have radically changed the level of effective protection." That is 
to say, the rates of duty which had been expected to apply to the 
higher-priced fabrics — i.e., those which had represented much the 
lesser part of total importations — had, by reason of price infla- 
tion over two decades, come to apply to by far the greater part of 
all coloured cottons imported. With this general statement, the 
Board cannot but be in agreement; it is a statistical fact. Moreover, 
not only has continuing price-inflation of itself contributed to that 
end: the progressive trend toward lighter-weight fabrics (more yards 
of cloth to the pound) has eroded the protection predicated upon 
value-brackets in cotton fabrics in the same manner as the same trend 
in wool fabrics has diluted the protection afforded by specific duties 
pertaining to various items in the Wool schedules (see Report on 
Woollens and Worsteds). Further, the increasing preference for the 
more costly finishes of cotton fabrics is a factor of growing import- 
ance in the situation. 


In short, while not prepared to recommend a tariff classi- 
fication of cotton fabrics such as requested by the Institute — based 
upon "loom state", "picks and ends" etc. — the Board is persuaded that 
the schedule should be one based upon considerations and criteria 
apart from and regardless of the value per pound of the fabrics that 
may be imported thereunder. 


In so far as rates of duty are concerned, the Institute's 
proposals followed for the most part the system at present applicable 
throughout much of the cotton schedule: compound duties, with ad 
valorem and specific components. Since the precise ad valorems and 
specifics proposed were related to revised descriptions and classifi- 
cations, it would be inaccurate to suggest that in every instance 
increased protection was sought. It is not unfair, however, to state 
that, overall, as well as in most individual classifications, this 
would be the result were the proposals of the Institute to reach the 
statute books. And it is the bringing about of such overall result 
that the Board finds difficult to contemplate, much less recommend. 
In the revised schedule which it forwards as part of this Report, it 
recommends therefore only those changes in either wording or rates of 
duty which, after lengthy public hearings and full consideration, it 
deems to be not only fair to the industry but not unfair to any other 
interest, including the ultimate consumer. 


The proposed schedule is based throughout on an ad valorem 
basis; it reduces more than fifty existing tariff classifications to 
about one-third that number; its terminology is greatly simplified 
and (we hope) clarified; apart from incidental ups-or-downs in duties 
resulting from the cancellation of existing items and the re-grouping 
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of others, it provides very little increase in protection for the 
cotton yarn spinners; virtually no change as regards the thread (etc. ) 
industry; and a relatively moderate increase (in the M.F.N. rate) in 
respect of bleached fabrics, and those coloured fabrics which have 
been entering in largest volume under the "valued at more than 80 cents 
per pound" bracket of existing tariff item 523b(1). The revised 
schedule shows very little change as regards imports under the British 
Preferential Tariff; such change as does occur is incidental to the 
revision of classifications and descriptions of goods. Full details 
as to changes in duties — as between existing and recommended classi- 
fications — will be found in the notes relative to each proposed 
tariff item of the schedule (Part VIII of this Report). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the follow- 
ing tariff items, descriptions and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 
520(1), 520c, 521, 522, 522a, 522b, 522c(1), 522e(3), 522d, 522e, 522f, 
522g¢(1), 522g(2), 522i, 523, 523a, 523b(1), 523b(2), 523b(3), 523b(4), 
523¢, 523d, 523e, 523f, 523g, 523h, 5231, 5235, 523k, 5231, 523m, 
S23n(1), 523n(2)5.523p, 52h, 52hages25, 0532, 532ayeosebsmooecyeo sed. 
532e, 553(1), 818 and 844 and by inserting the following tariff items, 
descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods Tariff Tariff Tariff 


a (a) Raw cotton and cotton linters 
not further manufactured than 
ginned S@eeeeeoeoeeeaeoeeeaeeoeoseee Free Free hae 


(b) Cotton fibres, neo.p., and 


carded sliver, wholly of 
cotton SCCOCOHOCHREC COLO ESESE ba pee 10 PeCe = 


It Yarns and rovings, including 
threads, cords and twines, wholly 
of cotton: 


(a) Singles SSCCCHTCHOROOLOECO CEO OOS 124 PeCe 174 PeCe ba? 
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Tariff 


Item 


II 
(con. ) 


iswE 


Goods Subject to Duty and 
Free Goods 


(b) Of count 40 or finer, when 
imported by manufacturers 
of mercerized yarns for use 
in the manufacture of 
mercerized cotton yarns eee 


(c) When imported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture of 
cotton sewing thread or of 
crochet, knitting, darning or 
embroidery cottons: 


(1) Singles @@eeeeee02ee 080828666 
(2) Plied eeeeeooooeo eos eoeeneeod 


(d 


4 


Of count 70 or finer, when 
imported by manufacturers for 
use in the manufacture of 
laces or embroideries, wholly 
Of COLTON cooscccccccccccces 


(e) Other, NeOePe eocccevccsveee 


Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: 


(a) Not bleached, mercerized 
nor coloured, nNeOePe coccece 


(b) Bleached or mercerized, not 
coloured, NeOePe eoosscocce 


(c) Coloured, coated or impreg- 
nated, NleOe Pe ceocesseccese 


(d) Composed of yarns of counts 
of 100 or more, including 
all such fabrics in which 
the average of the count of 
warp and weft yarns is 100 
or more @2Gos Goosen eseeogeose ee 


(e) With cut pile @0000002009008 


(f) For use in the manufacture of 
sails for boats or ShipS eecee 
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British 
Prefer~ 


ential 
Tariff 


Free 


Free 
5 PeCeo 


Free 


ANS PeCe 


15 PeCeo 


173 pele 


17% Pee 


Free 


1O peCe 


Free 


Most- 


Favoured- 


Nation 
Tariff 


is, PeCe 


10 PeCe 
1O Pele 


Free 


20 Pele 


20 Pole 
224 PeCe 


22k Pele 


25 PoCe 


25 PeCe 


20 Pele 


iy 


Deen meee nanan) 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
Tariff Goods Subject to Duty and ential Nation General 
Item Free Goods far.tr Tariff  Tariag 


III (g) Bleached, when imported by 
(cone ) manufacturers of handker- 
chiefs for use in the 
manufacture of handkerchiefs 
wholly Of Cotton sec csee cee Free 20 PeCe = 


(h) Weighing not more than 74 
pounds per 100 square yards, 
not coloured @e202020880880200088680 Free Free ae 


(i) Not coloured, for use in the 
manufacture of ribbons for 
typewriters, calculators, or 
other office appliances eecece Free 125 PeCe - 


IV Woven fabrics, open mesh, wholly 
or in chief part by weight of 
cotton, imported for use in the 
manufacture of fruit or vegetable 
bags SCCOHCCHHSCHHEHOCSEHOE OH OOOO EE LOS Free Free = 


V (a) Clothing, wearing apparel and 
other articles, made from 
fabrics wholly of cotton; all 
textile manufactures, wholly 
or partially manufactured, 
the component fibre of which 
is wholly cotton, neOePe eooe 25 Pole 25 PeCe ” 


(b) Handkerchiefs, wholly of 
cotton SOCHCEHHOHE HHH ESCO HO HERE® 123 PeCe 273 PeCe aad 


el That the tariff item designated item ex 532, as negotiated at 
Annecy in 1949, and made effective by Order-in-Council P.C. No. 2656, 
dated May 30, 1950, be cancelled; and that the tariff item designated 
item ex 532, as negotiated at Torquay in 1950-1951, and made effective 
by Order-in-Council P.C. No. 5803, dated October 29, 1951, be cancelled. 
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III That Schedule B to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom drawback 
item No. 1030(b). 


IV That tariff item 236, as contained in Schedule A to the Customs 
Tariff, be amended by deleting therefrom the following words: "... 
woven fabrics of cotton weighing not more than seven and one-half 
pounds per one hundred square yards ...." 


Notes re Above Recommended Schedule 


1. In not attaching statutory numbers to the items included in the 
schedule, the Board leaves it open to the Minister of Finance to 
retain in the statutes such existing tariff item numbers as in 


his opinion may have acquired special or historical significance. 
2. Not having received evidence or information relative to imports 
under the General Tariff, the Board has made no suggestions as to 
the rates of duty that should apply under that tariff. 
3. Existing tariff item 236 was not subject to inquiry as part of 
the Cotton schedule. However, consequential emendations in the 


wording thereof is necessitated by reason of one description used 
in the schedule recommended under Resolution No. I above. 


Vice-Chairman 


Vice-Chairman 


Nox 


PART VIII 


Explanatory Notes Regarding The Tariff Schedule 
Recommended in Part VII of this 
Tariff Board Report 


re COTTON and COTTON PRODUCTS 


1. The revised tariff schedule recommended in this Report, 
under Reference No. 125 (Textiles), comprises twenty (20) items 
or sub-items. 


26 These 20 items are intended to replace some 50 existing 
items. It follows, therefore, that certain of the proposed items 
will — except in a few instances which are easily recognizable — 
embrace in their coverage goods which may at present be classi- 
fied, for duty purposes, under one of a number of different tariff 
items. In each such instance — while an attempt has been made 
to indicate in the explanatory note all those existing classifi- 
cations which are (or may have been) ruled by the Customs author- 
ities as applicable under the existing tariff schedule — extended 
reference is made only to items under which imports have been of 
importance. Very frequently, imports have been insubstantial in 
either volume or value. 


36 It will be noticed that in the notes regarding recommended 
tariff items, figures relative to imports, domestic shipments, etc., 
are in most instances those applicable to the calendar year 1956. 
While the Board, at the time of preparing this Report, had in its 
possession corresponding data for the year 1957 — which frequently 
have been used in the text — it did not feel free to cite these 
latter figures as necessarily authoritative in view of the fact 
that the final and revised data for the year 1957 had not, as of 
November 1958, been issued officially by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


sus 


Notes Regarding Tariff Items 


(a) Raw cotton and cotton linters not further manufactured 
than ginned S@ESSeSTSeCSOSSCSCHHSOSHSHSSSHSSEHSSHSHOSOCHSHOSRSEEKCRRE 


Free Free ~ 
This sub-item replaces that portion of existing tariff 


item 520(1) relative to raw cotton and linters. It is 
unchanged as regards wording and rates. 


(b) Cotton fibres, neOepe, and carded sliver, wholly of 


cotton @eeeeeseGe OPseeoeeeeeesesee Ses eeeeeoeeoeeaeeeo eee es 
DipeCe 10 pece - 


Existing tariff item 521 covers the above-named fibres at 
rates of 5 pec. (BeP.) and 10 p.c. (M.FeN.e) and, while imports 
have been small, continuance of the classification, at the 
existing rates, is recommended. Existing tariff item 520c — 
classifying cotton linters for use in the manufacture of blotting 
paper at Free (B.P.) and 10 p.c. (MF.N.), is discontinued; and 
such linters, if imported, probably will be classified under 
item I (b). 


Sse Neel @ atta 


Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords and twines, wholly 
of cotton: 


(a) Singles e@eeee ec oeceoeoeeceeoeeeoeeoeeaseoa oa eeoeaeaeeaOeeea ee ees oeeeoeeeenese ese 
123 PeCe 173 PeCe = 


In the existing tariff, single cotton yarns are dutiable 
under three main items: item 522 at 124 pec. (BeP.) and 15 pece 
plus 3 cts. (MeFeN.); item 522a at 124 p.c.e (B.P.) and 15 pec. 
(M.FeNe); and item 522d at Free (B.P.) and 20 pec. (MF.N.). 
Item 522 (singles, n.o.pe) represented imports in 1957 valued 
at $435,000, the ad valorem equivalent of the compound M.F.N. 
rate having been, in 1956, 17.9 pece Under item 522a (singles, 
for knitters) imports in 1957 were valued at $707,000; although 
the knit-goods industry used in 1956 approximately 16 million 
pounds of yarn, it did not object to the proposal by the Primary 
Textiles Institute that existing item 522a be discontinued. 
Existing item 522d (mercerized yarns), which covers both single 
and plied yarns for further manufacture, has lost its importance 
in trade. Under the Board's recommended schedule, all three 
existing items will be replaced by item II (a) at the rates shown 
above. 
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(b) Of count 40 or finer, when imported by manufacturers of 
mercerized yarns for use in the manufacture of mercerized 


cotton YVAINS cocovcscvvseseseseorsveessoseeeeessvsosseseees 
Free 15 PpeCe - 


This recommended item continues existing tariff item 522f, 
unchanged in wording or rates. There are in Canada two mercer- 
izers: Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited, 
Guelph, and the Wabasso Cotton Company, Three Rivers. The 
provision now continued in the schedule permits mercerizers to 
import fine cotton yarns — of counts not spun in large volume 
in Canada — at the rates shown; of total imports in 1957 valued 
at $363,000, the United Kingdom supplied to a value of $220,000. 


(c) When imported by manufacturers for use in the manufacture 
of cotton sewing thread or of crochet, knitting, darning 
or embroidery cottons: 


(lL) Singles sccisccccccceclccvecedcsevuddcessee eee vaaee 
Free LO pece - 

(2): "Plied | secs cevacwcaneceetecceucs(s ee else vue see cenec seca ata 
Soups Ce 10 peCe ~ 


There are several items in the existing tariff relating to 
sewing thread yarn and to knitting, darning or embroidery cottons. 
Sewing thread yarn is not spun in Canada, and manufacturers of 
sewing thread may import singles yarns under existing item 522 
(123 pec. and 15 pec. plus 3 cts.); under existing item 522b 
(74 pecs and 15 p.ce); or under existing item 522g(2) at Free and 
10 pece Such singles yarns are doubled and twisted and otherwise 
finished by the makers of sewing thread. Imports of singles yarns 
for thread making in 1957 were: 


Item 522b Item 5222(2 
Total $569,000 $1,766,000 
ex UsKe $541,000 $1,693,000 
ex U.S. $ 28,000 - 


The heaviest importations of singles fell under existing 
item 522g(2) at rates of Free (B.P.) and 10 p.ce (M.F.N.) and 
these are the rates now recommended for item II (c)(1). 


Canadian makers of sewing thread who do not possess equipment 
for doubling imports of singles, are entitled to import plied 
yarns on hanks, under existing item 522e, on which the rates are 
5 PeCe (BeP.) and 10 pece (MeFeNe). Imports under this item in 
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1957 were valued at $2,224,000, of which the U.K. supplied to a 
value of $1,480,000 and the U.S., $721,000. The rates at present 
applicable to 522g(2) are recommended for item II (c)(2). 


(d) Of count 70 or finer, when imported by manufacturers for 
use in the manufacture of laces or embroideries, wholly 


of cotton S@eeee Ses Sees eeeeSeesseeeeSeoeeeeeseeseSeneseeeoesesesese 
Free Free = 


Existing tariff item 522i permits the free entry of 70 or 
finer yarns for use in the manufacture of levers! lace. Under 
the recommended item such yarns — not produced in Canada — 
will be equally free of duty if for the manufacture of cotton 
embroideries. 


(e) Other, NleOePe ecoccesceeerseseeseoseeeeeeseHeseveseeeee® 
15 pec. 20 PeCe - 


It is intended that this item cover the imports of any cotton 
yarns, single or plied, not embraced within the ambit of any other 
recommended item in the proposed schedule. It will cover, also, 
cotton sewing thread, such knitting, darning or embroidery cottons 
as may not qualify under any preceding item, and, as well, cotton 
twines, cords, etc. At present, these products may be ruled duti- 
able under any of the several items, vize: 


522c(1) at 15 pecs and 174 pec. plus 3 cts. 
522d at Free and 20 pece 

522e(1) at Free and 10 p.c. and 

522c(3) at 15 pec. and 20 pec 


Statistically, imports under existing items 522c(1) and 
522c(3) are combined, with a total value in 1957 of $3,129,000 
of which the United States supplied to a value of $2,773,000. 
Imports under item 522d totalled in value only $95,000 and those 
under item 522g(1) only $34,000 — in each case the U.K. being 
chief supplier. For proposed item II (e) the Board has recommended 
rates at present attaching to item 522c(3), vize: 15 pece (B.P.) 
and 20 pece (M.F.N.)- 


a 


III Woven fabrics, wholly of cotton: 
(a) Not bleached, mercerized nor coloured, neOsePe cesecsceoee 


15 PeCe 20 PeCe = 
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This recommended item is intended to provide for the classi- 
fication of those fabrics still in the natural colour of cotton — 
before bleaching or colouring. At present, virtually all these 
imports enter under item 523; negligible quantities may enter 
under existing items 523g (fabric for card clothing), 523k 
(gabardines), 523p (fabric for masks), 524 (seamless duck for 
hose) and 532b (book coverings). 


The following figures show imports of greige fabrics 
(including imports by the primary cotton industry) and shipments 
by domestic mills: 


1949 1953, S11 


(000 pounds) 
Imports - total 22,206 » 1750771 2165020 Rels;0SGemelos62h 
- by domestic 
mills 13,403 4,039 7,385 5,355 93,528 
Domestic shipments 41,569 33,891 37,091 39,461 33,170 
P.C. of market held 
by domestic mills 82. 5 Vice 2 Sl. 1 156 6 676 3 


The chief non-Canadian suppliers are the United States, 
India and Japan; the United Kingdom which once was an important 
supplier, now ships very small quantities of greige fabric to 
Canada. It is of interest to note that India sends about the 
same poundage to Canada as the United Kingdom did before World 
War II, evidence of the displacement of the United Kingdom by 
India as a cotton supplier in world markets: 


Chief Sources of Imported Greige Fabrics 
(000 pounds) 


Year United States United Kingdom India Japan 
1937 4,573 3,753 ~ ~ 

1950 UA Sat 236 381 2,872 
A bi 11,817 160 1,626 29 
1955 95372 50 2,498 95 
1956 9,862 92 3,333 585 
1957 10, 542 77 3,050 1,074 


The rates recommended by the Board correspond very closely 
with those in force at the present time under item 523; the 
British Preferential rate is left unchanged. The recommended 
Most-Favoured-Nation rate is fractionally higher than that which 
has applied in recent years to imports from the United States and 
Japan, the two chief suppliers under these rates: 
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Duties Collected as a Pece Of the Dutiable Value of Imports 


Year United Kingdom and India United States Japan 
1950 15.0 peCe 18.4 DeCe Sloane cul) 
1953 a5c0 19.2 BOs (1) 
1954 15.0 19.6 20.5 

1955 15.0 19.2 19.5 

1956 15.0 19.1 1962 


(1) General tariff rates applied to imports from Japan during 
these years prior to the exchange of MF. treatment. 


Imports of greige fabrics have been lower in recent years 
than during the period 1948-51, when they averaged more than 20 
million pounds annually. Imports by other than the primary 
cotton mills have undergone a number of fluctuations since 1948 
(see Table 77, Volume 2); there has been no consistent trend in 
any one direction during the past ten years. 


The overall market for greige fabrics has contracted in 
recent years: between 1948 and 1951 the average size of the 
market was about 55,000,000 pounds annually, whereas, between 
1952 and 1957, it was 47,000,000 pounds. 


(b) Bleached or mercerized, not coloured, neOePe soccesccsoe 
17k pece 225 pce - 


This proposed item reproduces without change the wording 
of existing item 523a which has found a place in the Customs 
Tariff for many years. In the schedule as here recommended, 
however, its content would be slightly different. 


It would not contain any fabrics for the manufacture of 
ribbons for office appliances (III (i) below), small amounts 
of which may now, perhaps, enter under item 523a; and it would 
include some part of the small amounts of cloth that are now 
classified under items 523g, 523k, 5231, 524 and 532b. At 
present the fabrics entered under the last five items bear 
duties ranging from Free to 12.5 p.c. under the B.P. tariff and 
from Free to 25 pece plus 33 cts. per pound under the M.F.N. 
However, in 1956 the total imports under these five items taken 
together were only 329,000 pounds (less than 10 p.c. of the 
imports under item 523a), valued at $563,000; and it is anti- 
cipated that the greater part of this total would fall under 
recommended items III (a) or III (c). Accordingly, had the 
imports in 1956 been classified under the schedule here recom- 
mended, imports under (proposed) III (b) would have been very 
nearly identical with those that actually entered under existing 
item 523a. 


In 1956, imports under item 523a were 3,955,000 pounds, 
valued at $4,333,000 — some 23 pece (by weight) of the Canadian 
market. From the United States came 1,992,000 pounds valued at 
$2,399,000; from Japan, 1,008,000 pounds valued at $978,000; and 
from the United Kingdom 252,000 pounds valued at $435,000. These 
figures include handkerchief cloth some of which entered under 
tariff item 818; they do not include any of the imports recorded 
as "cheesecloth and gauze, bleached or unbleached" which is 
thought to have entered more largely under other items. 


It is recommended that the present BP. rate under item 523a 
be carried forward without change in recommended item III (b); 
but that, under the M.F.N. tariff, the present compound rate of 
1725 peCe plus 3 cts. be replaced by an ad valorem rate of 22.5 
PeCe On the average, in recent years the duty collected on goods 
entered under item 523a at M.F.N. rates has amounted to about 
20 pece of their value. Accordingly, the recommended rate 
represents, on the average, some increase in the M.F.N. rate and 
in the preferential margin. 


(c) Coloured, coated or impregnated, NleOoPe evocceccescsccece 
17% PeCe 224 PeCe ie 


This proposed tariff item chiefly picks up fabrics presently 
classified under tariff item 523b(1). As of the year 1956 — the 
last year for which final statistics are available — tariff item 
523b(1) would account for roughly 80 pec. of the value of imports 
which it is intended should be classified under the proposed item. 
The ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected (M.F.N.) under 
tariff item 523b(1) was, in 1956, approximately 19.5 pec. Tariff 
item 532d is the only other present tariff item which contributes 
in a very substantial way to the value of imports which it is 
intended be dutiable under the new item, and would account for 
approximately 10 pec. of imports. The present M.F.N. rate under 
tariff item 532d is 25 pece Imports under tariff items 523b(2), 
523b(3), 523b(4), 525 and 532b presently apply to most of the 
remaining imports which would be classified under proposed item 
III (c). Negligible quantities would presently be dutiable under 
present items 523d, 523g and 523j with small, and not precisely 
measurable amounts, dutiable under tariff items 523k and 5231. 


The United States is, by a very wide margin, the major source 
of imports of goods which would be covered by proposed item III (¢) 
accounting, in 1956, for approximately 75 pec. of the value of 
imports. The United Kingdom is a major supplier only in such 
relatively minor fabrics as book cloths, fine gabardines and fine 
cloths presently dutiable under tariff item 5231. Imports from 
the United Kingdom classifiable under the proposed item would, in 
1956, have accounted for about 5 pece of the total, 
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Imports which would have been classified under proposed 
item III (c) amounted, in 1956, to about 34,500,000 pounds, 
having a value of $4,000,000. 


It is not possible to give comparable figures for domestic 
production. However, Canadian production of piece-dyed, printed, 
yarn and stock-dyed fabrics, the major cloths in this classifi- 
cation, amounted to 56,403,000 pounds, valued at $59,546,000. 
These categories probably accounted for around 90 p.c. of imports 
covered by proposed item III (c). 


Coloured cottons represent the growing sector of the cotton 
cloth market. Over the past few years the market for greiges and 
bleached fabrics has shown no growth trend and, in the case of 
greige, perhaps a tendency to decline. 


This confirms the weight of evidence to the effect that con- 
sumers in Canada are purchasing an increasing percentage of 
fabrics where considerations of style are an important factor. 
Nor is there any evidence of an end to this trend. In conse- 
quence, proposed Item III (c) will, in our view, apply to a 
growing percentage of total imports. 


It is under this tariff item that the ever widening range 
and variation of style fabrics will be classified. The great 
bulk of items which are demanded by those secondary textile pro- 
ducers, who seek relative exclusivity, will be dutiable under 
proposed item III (c). However, it ought not to be assumed that 
the major proportion of imports which would have been dutiable 
under proposed item III (c), had it been in force in recent years, 
would have been high styled, more or less exclusive, fabrics. A 
very substantial proportion has, no doubt, been coloured cotton 
of a relatively "common or garden" variety. Nevertheless even 
those latter fabrics are increasingly reflecting the dictate of 
fashion. ; 


A wide variety of coated fabrics will attract the classifi- 
cation provided under tariff item III (c) if our proposed classi- 
fication is adopted by Parliament. Had we been able to devise a 
wording to cover that class of coated fabrics, manufactured by 
the group who described themselves as "the coated fabrics branch 
of the Canadian Textile Industry", without, at the same time, 
including an indeterminate variety of fabrics which we consider 
should be dutiable with coloured fabrics, we might have done so. 
The cloths manufactured by the members of this industrial group 
are essentially fabrics covered with a film or sheet of synthetic 
resin (usually polyvinyl chloride), cellulose plastic or rubber. 
It would appear to the Board that there may be merit in providing 
for fabrics of this type in a separate tariff item regardless of 
whether the backing be made of one fibre or another and whether 
it be a woven, knitted or bonded fabric. Accordingly, when the 
hearings are completed on textile fabrics generally, this matter 
will be reviewed. It should be noted that this class of fabric 
is covered in proposed item III (c) only in so far as the backing 
is woven fabric, wholly of cotton. 
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(a) Composed of yarns of counts of 100 or more, including 
all such fabrics in which the average of the count of 
warp and weft yarns is 100 or more ceocccccccccccccccs 


Free 25 PeCe - 


This item, which has been in the Canadian tariff for many 
years, as item No. 523c, is perpetuated, unchanged, in wording; 
the only change in rate recommended by the Board is that the 
MoFoN. rate be 25 pce, rather than 273 peCe as heretofore. 

When the classification was created in 1932, cotton fabrics of 
100's or finer were not produced in Canada; and even today, 
production might be said to be non-existent. The wide margin 

of preference in favor of the United Kingdom industry has meant 
that, year in and year out, practically all imports under the 
item have been from that country. In 1956, these amounted to 
about 550,000 pounds, valued at $1,830,000. In view of the fact 
that the United Kingdom is virtually the sole supplier, it is 
felt that an M.F.N. rate of 25 pec. will provide an ample prefer- 
ential margin. 


(e) With cut-pile @®e@eee2ecee e220 028 GoHee@eeveeoeeaeeeseoeoeoee even eeeesed@ 
LO pele 25 DeCe - 


This recommended item is intended to take the place of 
three existing items relative to pile fabrics of cotton: 


523e at 15 pece and 224 p.c. plus 33 cts. 
52ha at -5 pece and 25 pece plus 34 cts. 
5231 at 10 pec. and 30 p.c. plus 33 cts. 


Imports under these three items — chiefly corduroys, velveteens 
and velours — were as follows in 1957: 


5236 52ha 523. 
("000 pounds) 
Total 111 1,604 3 
ex UeKe in 159 1 
ex U.S. 52 ThL ~ 
ex Japan ~ 655 = 
ex W. Ger. 50 ~ - 


Information at the hearing was to the effect that much of 
the imports, especially of corduroy, enters Canada in the uncut 
state and is cut and processed in Canadian plants; these plants 
may — and do — purchase uncut cloth of domestic origin, there 
being some Canadian production. Uncut corduroy is dutiable at 
present under tariff item 523 as cotton cloth in the greige, at 
15 pece (BeP.) or 15 pec. plus 3 cts. (MeFeN.). The trade in 
other types of cut-pile fabrics wholly of cotton is relatively 
unimportant. 
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(£) For use in the manufacture of sails for boats or 


ships @eeeoeoeeoeeeeoeHReeooeeose eee eoeeeseoeoeseeeeeoeece 
Free 20 Pele - 


This recommended item continues in effect existing item 
523h, with no change in the B.P. rate and a reduction in the 
MoF.N. rate from 20 p.c. plus 33 cts. to the rate indicated. 


(g) Bleached, when imported by manufacturers of handkerchiefs 
for use in the manufacture of handkerchiefs wholly of 


cotton SSOSHKSHSHOSSSSSHSSEHHSHSSSH#HSSOSHSSSHROHSOSHOHSHSSOHBSEHSSOeSCHOSSSSHEBSE 
Free 20 pele - 


This recommended item continues, with a slight modification 
in wording, the provisions of present tariff item 818. The free 
entry under the B.P. tariff remains unchanged; the M.F.N. rate 
has been reduced from 224 PeCe The purpose of this item is to 
provide for importation of bleached handkerchief fabric at rates 
lower than those intended to be applicable to other bleached 
fabrics. This is in recognition of the fact that certain types 
of handkerchief fabric have, traditionally, been imported from 
the United Kingdom and are unobtainable in Canada. 


(h) Weighing not more than 75 pounds per 100 square yards, 
not coloured S@eoeaseeeaeeeeoesoevseeveoeoenneevaeoses eee oovoeaseseagaee eevee see @ 


Free Free = 


The recommended item provides for the classification of 
light-weight fabrics — such as cheesecloth, tobacco-cloth and 
gauze — which at present enter under items 236, 523, 523a and 
523m. In 1957, imports totalled 3,979,000 pounds under the 
latter three of these items; entries under item 236 have been 
much smaller. Approximately 1,400,000 pounds of the imports 
consisted of gauzes weighing 7z pounds or less, specifically 
for use in surgical dressings and similar end-products classified 
under item 236. 


Since fabrics weighing 73 pounds or less per 100 square 
yards are not made in Canada, the Board recommends that they 
enter free of duty, without restriction as to their use. 
Existing duties on light-weight fabrics (73 pounds or less) are 
as follows: 
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Item Fabric BePe MeFoNe 


236 Greige or bleached, for use 
in surgical dressings and 
other items specified in 


item 236 eeseeouoeoooeoovneoe ees eoeee@ 10 PpeCe 20 PeCe 
523 Greige (no restriction on 
USE Ville cive eelelals sete serie els Lip. co @bl> peceeand 
3¢ per lb. 
523m Greige (for use in surgical 
dressings, etc. specified 
in item 236) @@eeseeoaseeeeaeeoee @ Free Free 


1030(a) Provides for a 50 pec. drawback of duty on any 
tmaterial", including greige or bleached fabrics, 
for use in the manufacture of products specified 
in item 236. In effect, this drawback item permits 
manufacturers of surgical dressings, etc. to obtain 
a 50 pec. reduction in the duties otherwise appli- 
cable to items 523 and 523a on heavier fabrics; for 
lightweight bleached fabrics, it reduces the rate 
(under 523a) to 8.75 p.ce (BeP.) and to 8.75 pece 
plus 14 cts. per pound (M.F.N.). Lightweight greige 
fabric for dressings enter duty-free under item 523m. 
Drawback item 1030(b) provides for a 99 pec. drawback 
of the British Preferential duty on greige fabrics, 
weighing not more than 75 pounds per 100 square yards, 
for use in the manufacture of products named in item 
236. The Board recommends cancellation of drawback 
item 1030(b). 


(i) Not coloured, for use in the manufacture of ribbons for 
typewriters, calculators, or other office appliances ... 


Free 1234 pecs - 
Most typewriter-ribbon fabric enters Canada at present under 
tariff item 523f, at the same rates as are recommended for the 


new item; this latter has been broadened to include ribbon fabrics 
for calculators or other office appliances. 


Sete Ey edad a 
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Woven fabrics, open mesh, wholly or in chief part by weight 
of cotton, imported for use in the manufacture of fruit or 
vegetable bags SP@eeseeSeeeee SeHOeeeeeeoe sees eeeseeeaeeeoeoeeee oven @ 


Free Free o 


This recommended item is almost identical in wording with 
existing item 844. No change in rates is recommended. 


tk din Anaad g WOR WILE bot 


(a) Clothing, wearing apparel and other articles, made from 
fabrics wholly of cotton; all textile manufactures, 
wholly or partially manufactured, the component fibre of 
WOLCOLIE WOOLLY COULLON, TheOcDs coveccecessccersesscecoes 


25 PeCo 25 PeCe - 


This recommended item is intended to provide for the classi- 
fication of products at present dutiable under items 532 (including 
the two extracts from this item), 532c (curtains), 553(1) (cotton 
blankets), 523n(1) and (2) (cotton bags). There is a large volume 
of trade under item 532, consisting largely of cotton clothing 
(see Volume 2, Tables 45-59) of United States and Japanese manu- 
facture. It would appear, however, that domestic clothing manu- 
facturers have retained the great bulk of the Canadian clothing 
market. The two extracts to item 532, which became effective in 
1950 and 1951, respectively, bear rates of 22% pec. (MF.N.) and 
represent concessions negotiated under GATT. The largest items 
of trade under these two "ex-items" are sheets, pillow cases and 
towels; the United States is the main supplier. 


Imports of curtains, under item 532c, were valued at about 
$100,000 in both 1956 and 1957; again the United States was the 
chief supplier. The existing rates of duty are 224 pec. (B.P.) 
and 275 PeCe (M.FeNe ) 


Imports of cotton blankets, under item 553(1), have increased 
considerably in recent years and in 1956 held 17.5 pec. of the 
market. The rates of duty at present in force are 173 pec. and 
5 cents per pound, under both the British Preferential and the 
Most-Favoured-Nation tariff. 


Cotton bags enter under existing items 523n(1) (seamless) 
at rates of 15 pec. (BeP.e) and 223 pec. (M.F.N.) and 523n(2) 
(bags, other) at 20 p.ce (BeP.) and 223 pec. (MF.N.). 


The rates recommended for item V (a) are those presently 
applying to item 532. 
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(b) Handkerchiefs, wholly of cotton cecccccccccccccs 
124 pee 273 Dele - 


The recommended item leaves unchanged the wording and rates 
under present item 532a. Imports of cotton handkerchiefs exceed 
$1 million, annually. About one-half of imports come from the 
United Kingdom; Switzerland and Japan supply most of the remain- 
der. A large portion of the imported handkerchiefs, especially 
those from the United Kingdom, is made from fine cloths, with 
or without coloured woven borders or coloured grounds. 


SS eee 
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APPENDIX A 


Nominal Roll of Associations, Unions, Firms and 
Other Organizations Which Made Representations 


Advance Manufacturing Company Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Angus, George, (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Armdale Yacht Club, Halifax, N.S. 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Bernside Mills (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Bonar, Thomas, & Co. (Canada) Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Bowron, John, & Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Boys Clothing and Sportswear Association of Quebec, The, Montreal, Que. 
British Textile Agents Association of Canada, The, Montreal, Que. 
British Textile Agents Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. 
Brown, S.C., Toronto, Ont. 
Canada Carbon and Ribbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Association of Consumers, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Canvas Goods Manufacturers! Association, Inc., Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Coated Fabrics Industry 
Allied Rubber Inc., Montreal, Que. 
Bemis Associates of Canada Itd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Canadian General Tower Itd., Galt, Ont. 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Resins & Chemicals Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Daly & Morin Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Granby Elastic & Textile Ltd., Granby, Que. 
Monsanto Oakville Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Service Backing & Coating Corp., Montreal, Que. 
Stedfast Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Que. 
Canadian Corduroy Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Garment Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Hanson & Van Winkle Company Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Importers & Traders Association Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
Carolyn Chenilles of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Corsetry Manufacturers! Association, The, London, England 
Cotton Sewing Thread Industry 
Alba Thread Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Allied Thread & Supplies Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Canadian.Sewing Supply Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Kay Thread Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Marlen Thread Co., Montreal, Que. 
Supreme Thread Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Crouse, Lloyd R., M.P., Ottawa, Ont. 
Doane, Harvey W.L., Halifax, N.S. 
Dominion Hemstitch Work Company, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Wadding Co. Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Dress Manufacturers! Guild of Toronto, Inc., Toronto, Ont. 
Farrell, Allen, Halfmoon Bay, B.C. 
Federation du Textile Inc., Granby, Que. 
Fireside Fabrics (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Galt Malleable Iron Limited, Galt, Ont. 
Halifax Corduroy Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Infants' and Children's Wear Manufacturers! Association, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Japanese Cotton Textile Industry 
All Japan Cotton Spinners! Association ) 
Japan Cotton Textile Exporters Association) Osaka, Japan 
Japan Textile Products Exports Association) 
Johnson & Johnson Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Keable, F.T., West Croydon, England 
Kendall Company (Canada) Limited, The, Toronto, Ont. 
Leathercloth and Coated Fabrics Manufacturers! Association, The, 
Manchester, England 
Lingerie & Underwear Manufacturers! Association, Montreal, Que. 
Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, Montreal, Que. 
Mason, Thos., & Son, Toronto, Ont. 
Tom Taylor Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Nalpac Company, The, Montreal, Que. 
Northern Hardware Co. Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Nova Scotia Boat Builders Association, Bridgewater, N.S. 
Peerless Carbon & Ribbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Pinaud's Yacht Yard, Baddeck, N.S. 
Primary Textiles Institute, Montreal, Que. 
Radley, Bernard, & Company Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
The Millowners' Association, Bombay, India 
Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Halifax, N.S. 
Rubber Association of Canada, The, Toronto, Ont. 
Sehiffli Enbroidery Manufacturers Association of Canada, The, 
Montreal, Que. 
Ship & Boat Builders National Federation, The, London, England 
Shirt, Collar & Tie Manufacturers! Federation, The, London, England 
Smith & Nephew Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Smith & Rhuland, Lunenburg, N.S. 
Standard Paving Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Textile Export Association of the United States, New York, N.Y. 
Textile Fabrics Association, New York, N.Y. 
Textiles Printers’ Association, Magog, Que. 
Textile Workers Union of America, The, CLC, AFL-CIO, Toronto, Ont. 
Thomas Buff & Brush Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
United Kingdom Cotton Industry 
Cotton Board representing 
The Yarn Spinners! Association 
The Federation of Master Cotton Spinners! Associations 
The Cotton Yarn Dealers! Association 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
The Cotton and Rayon Merchants! Association 
The Cotton Spinners! and Manufacturers! Association 
The Textile Finishing Trades Association 
The Domestic Textiles Federation 
The Handkerchief Manufacturers' Group 
The Furnishing Fabric Federation 
United Textile Workers of America Council of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers! Federation of Great Britain, The, 
London, England 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 125 


(Textiles) 


COTTON AND COTTON PRODUCTS 


Volume No. 2 
li el 9 Rh Pela 


1. Volume No. 2 of the Report of the Tariff Board in respect of 
Cotton and Cotton Products contains numerous tables to which readers of 
the Report may wish to refer, the inclusion of which within Volume No. 1 
would have made the latter unduly bulky and inconvenient for use. 

2e The tables comprising Volume No. 2 relate to matters referred 
to in the textual portion of the Report and, for convenience of refe- 
rence, have been arranged in the following order: 


Import Statistics: Tables Nos. 1 to 70, inclusive; 
Export Statistics: Table No. 71; 

Domestic Shipments: Tables Nos. 72 to 75, inclusive; 
Domestic Market: Tables Nos. 76 to 87, inclusive; 


Secondary Industries: Tables Nos. 88 to 92, inclusive; 


Employment, Output _and Earnings: Tables Nos. 93 to l11, inclusive; 


Employment and Unemployment (by Areas): Table No. 112 
Investment Data: Table No. 113 


3-e The basic statistical data used in preparing these tables were 
obtained from the following sources: 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (D. B. S.); 
(2) The Unemployment Insurance Conmission (U. I. C.); 


(3) Official export statistics of countries shipping cotton 
textiles to Canada. 


In a number of instances, tables have been prepared from unpublished 
information available at the De Be Se or the U. Ie ©. In other cases, 
extensive revisions were made to published data; these were carried out 
after consultation with representatives of the cotton industry and 


various Government agencies. 


4. The following comments deal with the more important statis- 
tical aspects of the tables: 


Imports (Tables 1 - 70): For the years 1935-38 inclusive, "duty 
collected" is available only on a fiscal year basis (April 1 - 

March 31). On the other hand, import statistics of value and volume 
are shown in the tables for calendar years. Because of this difference 
in periods, figures for duty collected during these years have been 
omitted from the tables. In order, however, to give the reader an in- 
dication of the level of duties as a percentage of value of imports 
during the years 1935-38, calculations were made using only fiscal year 
data. The resulting percentages are shown in the last two columns of 
the import tables. For years subsequent to 1938, both duty collected 
and imports are on a calendar year basis. Statistics of duties col- 
lected during 1957 were not available when the tables were prepared. 


Shipments (Tables 72 - 75): The Board, in co-operation with the 
cotton textile industry, has revised a number of the published statis- 
tical series pertaining to factory shipments of cotton textiles: 


(1) Intra-industry shipments of yarns and fabrics have been 
deleted wherever possible. Such shipments represent movements of goods 
within the cotton textile industry. In many instances these are ship- 
ments of unfinished cottons from spinning or weaving mills to a finish- 
ing mill, As such shipments are entirely within the primary cotton 
industry and represent simply a step in the processing operation, they 
are not sales to the commercial market for cotton products. In order 
to arrive at the commercial market it has been necessary to delete 
these intra-industry shipments. Where this has been done, appropriate 
footnotes appear on the tables. 


(2) For a number of products there has been no uniform system of 
classification over the years. For example, some towelling was separa- 
tely classified during earlier years; in certain recent years all towel- 
ling has been combined with other items; in yet other years some towel- 
ling output has been combined and some shown separately. The result is 
that figures for towelling, as publicly presented, have never been 
complete. Furthermore, the inclusion of towelling with other products, 
in some years but not in others, has made the use of published figures 
difficult. Bed sheeting and pillow cotton have been somewhat similarly 
classified over the years. An attempt has been made to segregate these 
items from the other products with which they had, at times, been com- 
bined — in part or in whole. They were then reclassified on the fol- 
lowing basis which, it is hoped, provides a more uniform basis for 
comparison over the period covered by the tables: 


Towelling — 75 pece was incorporated with bleached fabrics and 
25 peCe with piece-dyed fabrics for the years 1935-1956. 


Sheeting — 80 pec. of sheeting was combined with shipments of 
greige fabrics and 20 pece with bleached fabrics for the years 1935-51; 
in subsequent years, producers reported shipments with either greige 
or bleached fabrics. 


Pillow Cotton — 65 pece of shipments was added to greige fabrics 
and 35 pece to bleached fabrics. for the years 1935-51; in subsequent 


years, producers reported shipments with either greige or bleached 
fabrics. 


The above allocations as between greige, bleached and piece-dyed 
fabrics were made with the assistance of the cotton textile industry. 


In a number of other instances, certain products were combined in 
some years, but wherever possible, such data have been separately 
classified. Included in this group are bath mats, terry face cloths, 
towels, quilts, bedspreads and blankets. 


Domestic Market (Tables 76 - 87): These tables indicate the size 
of the Canadian market in terms of domestic shipments plus imports. 
Wherever possible, intra-industry transfers are deleted from domestic 
shipments; also, imports by the cotton yarn and cloth industry are sub= 
tracted from total imports. The resulting totals for "net" domestic 
shipments and "net" imports are believed to represent shipments to the 
commercial market. 


Because of the importance of coloured cotton fabrics, the Board 
was anxious to obtain an indication of the market for each major type. 
Since Canadian import statistics do not break down coloured fabrics, by 
types, it was necessary to use the export statistics of other countries 
supplying this market. This was done in close consultation with rep=- 
resentatives of the trade who believed the resulting picture to be 
reasonably accurate. 


Secondary Industries (Tables 88 - 92): The tables pertaining to 
garments are believed to cover the major portion of factory shipments 
of woven cotton clothing. In a number of instances, however, the 
statistics available to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not indi- 
cate the type of fabric from which the garment has been manufactured. 
The Board, with some guidance, had either to include or to omit certain 
items because of very limited information. 


Employment _and Unemployment (Table 112): Detailed explanatory 
notes precede this section. 


Imports: Raw Cotton 
1000) 


Tariff Item 520(1) (sec. 3001) 


Year 


L933 
1936 
1937 
1965 
iy Bie: 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
De 
7S 
1954 
vee. 
1956 
got 


1935 
1936 
My 
1938 
oe 
1947 
1948-19 
1950 
1951-52 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
eM 


ib 8 
1936 
Veale 
1938 
wo? 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
ipl 
1 eee 
Ee: 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Value 


15,691 
199337 
19,913 
12,873 
16,425 
58,678 
555546 
65,676 
88,461 
94,315 
65,956 
55,494 
52,441 
61,031 
58, 7h8 
49,487 


10 
26 
54 
Bl 
1 


U,, 861 
ansy 7a 
19,314 
12,320 
15,206 
43,990 
30,817 
49,693 
68,502 
93,080 
56,470 
45,256 
49,449 
40,732 
29 , 40k, 
Lh, 548 


1 
2e United Kagdom 


Volume 
lbs. 


Total 


120,621 
9 , 504 
158,192 
1345761 
Lb) soe 
190,198 
168,877 
203,947 
228,643 
205,457 
166,022 
160,505 
152, 58h 
176,212 
192,747 

070 


3- United Graces 


115,437 
145,634 
154,663 
130,518 
1A9 , 047 
138,090 
89,595 
153,403 
178,236 
202,740 
140,106 
130,517 
142,972 
114,660 


136; 08h 


Table 1 


Unit 
Value 


$71. 


0.13 
0.13 
0.13 
0.10 
0.10 
0.31 
0.33 
0.32 
0.39 
0.46 
0.40 
0035 
0.34 
0.35 
0.30 
0.29 


0.20 
0.18 
O17 
0.12 
0.13 
0.33 


0.24 
O. 36 
0.35 


Year Value Volume 
$ lbs. 
4. India and Pakistan 
1935 32 31 
1936 iL 806 
138 7 vas 682 
1938 50 58h 
1gS9. A 9h2 
1947 308 ay heave 
1948 268 15163 
L9L9 160 620 
1950 142 528 
ibe leds 28 86 
ALS ove 304 1,44 
Ade a 210 962 
1954 134 120 
Asis) Si oe 
33 
i i a 
5e Brazil 
1930 19 80 
1936-38 = - 
1939 175 1,668 
1947 1,695 17,348 
1948 eigzilis 10,924 
eo 5 Ae) 
1950 LA 142 
oD ¢ Ze 
1952 10 29 
53 1,063 Bse03 
95h 23021 6,815 
die oe 362 250 
1956 = % 
11 rae 
35 (Ae pg be 
1936 523 2,864 
1937 LL7 2,290 
1938 L61 8,301 
Hey 943 7,644 
19k7 78 190 
1948 nana he G CaN Ves 
1949 Lg (5: 
1950 hl 7h 
1951 110 Uh 
1952 es eS 
1953 L093 10,779 
1954 17h, L68 
1955=56 - = 
1990 7e Mexico 
1935=39 = a 
1947 9 DH? 32,921 
1948 Lest hS) 64,359 
1949 15,021 SSI AGH 


Year 


1950 
abe spl 
hs by 
1952 
1954, 
ag 5D 
1956 
1957 


1935=36 
sey | 
Leon? 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
By pal 
LZ OR 
1953 
1954 
Vio 
1956 
ai bay 


Note: 


Duty Free 


Value 


10 . 


Volume 


Lbs. 


JT. Mexico (Cont'd) 


48,285 
D312 
21,606 
L504 
1,506 
50,623 
87,620 
15,596 


Imports: Cotton linters, Nee 


(1C00 


Tariff Item 520(1) (s.ce 3002) 


Year 


1935 
1936 
ah fe 4 
1938 
io? 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195) 
lila 
1952 
1954 
te) 
1956 
L7od 


1932 
1936 
L859 


1947-50 


1951 
ths Sy 
Meee, 
1956 
Di. 


IE: 
1936 
av iew 4 
1938 
ae 
1947 
1948 
MS), 
1950 
ibe Tepe 
1952 
aby 
195k 
2D 
1956 
Wee 


Value Volume 

lbs. 

le Total 

BOL 5950 
33h, 5 941 
356 10,183 
390 D155 
1,802 13,716 
1,283 135075 
1,360 16,713 
2,100 16,867 
iP ,e50 See te 
1,329 13,958 
1216 13,011 
1,056 IROL 
Deen UGE aie) 
1,438 ati20 
1,824 25,278 
3 Lh 
2 56 
1s, 34 
17 289 
2 Lg 


e United States 


327 559k 
320 55650 
1,35 7,675 
338 9,942 
388 11,015 
1,502 adizg Halls 
1,196 12,634 
1,169 14,208 
1,909 15,010 
1,700 7,878 
OLk 8,401 
836 S722 
932 11,414 
1,008 13,880 
1,165 16,279 


1,405 18, bbl 
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Table 2 


Year 


eo 
1947-51 


Wey 
aS: 
1954 
L72? 
1956 
By 


1935=36 


reid 
1938 
1957 
1947 
1948 
1949 
A950 
eal 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
bees 


AN Shoe 


1938 
1939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
LDL 
1952 
19D2 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1757 


Notes 


Duty Free 


Value 


$ 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 


De Brazil 


Ge 


Mexico 


Volume 


12 


1lbse 


Table 3 


Imports: Cotton linters, bleached, for er 
(*000) 


Tariff Item 520c (s.ce 3003) 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 


"$$ ibs. $/ib. 


Total — All from United States 


Abe b) 12 1, 0.08 = 12.5 12.5 
1936 8 110 0.08 ~ 1.7 11.7 
1937 12 ney i 6) 208 = 10 ° 0 10 @ @) 
1938 8 147 0.05 S 10.0 10.0 
1939 Ly 291, 0.06 2 10.0 10.0 
1947-51 - = 2 : = - 

1952 i 6 O.2h # 10.0 10.0 
1953-55 = ~ - “ ° - 

1956 2 nu 0.19 2 10.0 10.0 
1957 ~ ~ - - ~ ~ 


*#Under 500 
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Table 4 


Imports: Carded cotton sliver, grey; cotton fibres, 


bleached or coloured, neOeDe 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 521 (sece 3005) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. $ 


United States(1) 


4935 a3 92 Os a5 Se iby) Lie? 
1936 2h 101 0.24 - 1060 1086 
1937 L9 193 0.25 a 10.1 10¢3: 
1938 4 29 O14 we 10.0 10.0 
1939 L 18 0522 * 10.0 10.0 
1947 3 16 0.19 = 10.0 10.0 
1948 2 g 0.25 = 10.0 1OeC 
1949 lal 36 0.31 1 10.0 10.0 
1950 z * - * 11.8 11.8 
1951 sa 1 ~ 7 909 9.9 
1952 - a - 7 10e2 Age 
1953 2 5 0.40 5 10.0 10.0 
1954 2 h 0.50 = 10.0 10.0 
1955 ik 2 0.50 i 10.0 10.0 
1956 eS i = us ES ip 
1957 - - - = 2 = 
*Under 500 


(1) Imports from other sources negligible 
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Imports: Cotton yarns, singles, NneeDpe a= 
(1000) *Under 500 
Tariff Item 522 (s.c. 3011) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—~Vailue 
lbs. $/1b. 
Jett LOL aL 
1936 39 LOS 0.37 = UA, 1335 
1937 86 199 0.43 - dhe 14.1 
1939 LO 104 0.38 5 ek 136k 
1947 570 545 1.05 78 eo 18.0 
1948 1,50 380 eo 70 L5s5 16.3 
1949 189 any fe 1.09 30 1529 15.9 
1950 266 230 16 Fal L555 Le) 
1951 876 665 1.32 142 16.3 16.3 
1952 3L7 297 1.07 30) 16.6 16.6 
Loo 563 565 1.00 85 151 16.2 
1954 573 Sy by, 0.98 61 16.4 16.7 
29D) 36h, 344 1.06 57 1566 15.6 
1956 LOL LLS 1.10 7h 15.0 1566 
1957 1,35 461 0694 E " je 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 34, 92 0.36 - 16.3 1663 
1936 She 90 0.34 ~ 2 ok 1267 
1938 3h 91 0537 - leo 2.5 
1939 38 100 0.38 5 1265 12.5 
1947 139 Ls 1,22 - - - 
1948 WA1 98 LeAd 15 10.5 12.5 
1949 7h D2 1.35 S 12.5 12.5 
1950 122 88 1.39 iN’ 12.5 Zee 
1951 206 1g 1.73 26 125 1235 
1952 S1 62 1.31 10 12.5 12.5 
1953 191 204 0.94 2d. 11.0 12.5 
1954 105 91 eS ie 12.3 12.5 
3955 165 140 1.168 21 ys 12.5 
1956 222 18h le2l 26 166 12.5 
1957 178 166 1,07 = = = 
3. United States 

IVES b. 5 0.60 ~ 2365 2305 
1937 ral 23 0.48 ~ eeel ~ PPS | 
1938 6 ly 0. 43 ay 24.0 2he0 
1939 2 h 0.50 = 21.9 21.9 
1947 431 431 1.00 78 18.0 18.0 
1948 309 282 1-10 55 17.7 Lie 
1949 115 118 0.97 21 18.1 18.1 
1950 Wh 142 TOL 26 1769 Lie? 
ake bak 541 413 1.31 93 ies Lies 
1952 236 235 1.00 42 18.0 18.0 
PASS B12 361 1A 85 | 64, a es 17.8 
1954 268 287 0.93 Bs aa We 
at 1 199 0.97 1 e ° 
meee we 259 1.03 48 Le 172-9 


eM 256 293 0.87 = - 
15 


Table 6 
Imports: Cotton rms, singles, for knitted goods 


1000 
Tariff Item 522a (sec. 3012) 
Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—_— Value 
lbse $/1b. 
1. Total 
a Te 150 507 0.30 = 12.7 12.7 
1936 128 390 0.33 = 12.7 12.7 
1S 4) ial 499 0.34 = 1325 135 
1938 1) 632 0.31 - 13.7 3 ot? 
L937 215 672 0.32 29 13.6 1326 
1947 35982 leek. 0.81 530 13 63 15.0 
1948 If (By, 1,885 O91 229 14.0 We1 
1949 1,475 ise iesk 0.75 218 14.8 14.8 
1950 356 345 1.03 49 1367 1367 
TOD 672 568 1.18 96 et 14.4 
a95e L333 Ape 0.92 169 1.9 LAe9 
L953 13190 1,426 0.84 176 14.8 4.8 
1954 706 948 0.74 106 15.0 1520 
1959 616 760 0.81 92 ye9 14.9 
1956 384, 462 0.83 ot U9 Wy)9 
1g 707 852 0. 83 - - - 
2e United dom 

1935 146 485 0.30 - 12.5 12.5 
1936 120 361 0.33 - 12.5 12.5 
20 aveall 339 0.36 - 12.5 12.5 
1989 aS bitte, 0.32 LS 1265 12.5 
1947 4h 7 499 0.90 - - - 
1948 613 547 nA fi) 12.2 1500 
1949 136 138 0.98 a7, AWA) 12.5 
1950 182 167 1.09 23 12.5 12.5 
1951 170 92 1.85 21 ceo 12.5 
1952 56 49 1.16 | Leo 12.5 
L759 90 85 1.05 it aS) 12.5 
1954 8 6 1.34 ul AA 12.5 
195 ly 10 1.38 2 Ley) 12.5 
1956 a, au 0.82 ut 12.5 12.5 
ODT eae 33 0.88 - - ~ 
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Year Value 
1935 L 
1936 8 
T9351 50 
oS Sie) 
o937 92 
1947 Deo) 
1948 1,097 
1949 WS Shy) 
1950 17h 
1951 500 
1954 1,077 
1955 1,095 
1954, 696 
DD 601 
1956 367 
LOD. 678 
1951 2 
1952 

953 - 
1954 2 
Ie Py, = 
1956 5 
Ie EY) = 
*Under 500 


Volume 
lbs. 


L 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


Duty 
Collected 


SS 


3. United States 


0.21 
0.28 
0.32 
0.29 
0.31 
0.80 
0.82 
0.73 
0.98 
1.06 
0.91 
0.82 
0.74 
0.80 
0.84 
0.83 


+ india 


0.5) 
0.56 


0.58 


V7, 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
Led 18.5 
15.0 Le 
15-0 L560 
A) 1520 
15.0 L560 
1520 1550 
Te Lb e0 
1520 2a, 9. 
5a 15.0 
1520 ite @ 
IAS Ps, ©) 15-0 
1520 1560 
15-0 VeS0 
1520 1520 
1520 L520 
10D 1255 
12.5 125 
12.5 1255 


Table 7 


Imports: Cotton yarns, coarser than number L0 but finer than 
number 20, singles, for thread and knitting and embroidery cottons 
( 


Tariff Item 522b (sece 3023) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _.__—Value_ 
lbs. $/1b. 

le Tora. 
1935 62 166 Ora] - eo fiw 
1936 56 142 0.39 - LOS: feo 
Loh 110 PICs OsH4 “ det ded 
1938 lk anys 0.41 - Led 78 
1939 19 190 O41 6 hed fihs 
1947 252 283 0.89 A, 0.1 15.0 
1948 360 247 ihe) 27 oD iti 
19h9 296 258 65 23 Ler led 
1950 174 171 eee 13 705 705 
195 1,06 238 1.70 38 9h 9h 
Loe Be3 Zia Tay) pik 926 9.6 
2953 242 284 0.85 20 Set 8.1 
1954 PAE 301 0.98 22 ied 7e5 
So 8 of 8 8 
% ; 5 2. United Kingdom 
1955 62 166 0.37 - G5 155 
1936 Cb 142 0.39 - e 705 
1937, 107 226 0.47 - 705 lau 
1938 68 166 : - 705 705 
1939 qa 190 Oo41 6 05 le 
Lol 2h1 af Bh 0.89 ~ = s 
1948 350 241 1.47 26 Tek 705 
BS Oy, 286 Tele PAS Le La 
1950 17k are PeGZ 13 735 7305 
1951 301 ANG) Le/0 23 Te) (cP) 
1952 252 18h 126 af ° e 
BTSs 222 262 0.85 aly e e 
1954 2975 301 0.98 22 7e5 hed 
136, et (TCS iD 2 3 
1957 Sul 508 1.06 is2 {33 

36 United States 

USS - - - - ~ ~ 
1936 * * 0.60 “ 25.0 156 
ee ‘ : 0.50 - 1500 15.0 

O5. fon ae 20 iy Pye) 
Ne F : 239 - Be Se 
LOuT 1 2 0.94 2 15.0 1520 
1948 S 5 0.85 i 15.0 Lee o 
Teh 10 16 0.60 1 15.0 1 eo 
ihe ee 105 61 Terk 16 1520 1520 
oe yee 93 0.98 14 1220 1220 
53 19 Ze 0.90 3 Lee 1560 
1954 - ~ - - - - 
1955 1 ih sz (e “a Micro) 15.0 
1956 - Pe as = S - 
LOS 2e 38 Pig ee - = a 
AUnder 500 
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Table 8 


Imports: Cotton yarns, NeOeDe 
T1000) 


Tariff Items 522c(1) and 522i (sec. 3013) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $71b. 
te Totas. 
1939* 233 568 O41 51 22.0 22,0 
1depe $i 25022 3,240 0.84 589 2225 2309 
1948 Ae 71h ew Gis) reO5 358 20.2 20.3 
1949 Di gt Ane 55 0.93 241 2026 20.6 
1950 Leeor 1,031 P25 254 21k 26k 
Lope 22503 1,790 1.43 499 1925 193) 
1952 fay 18 Paes ef aba Gil, 481 ave? 20.0 
1953 a 6. 1,796 1760S Siar) 19.5 20.0 
nib iyeoc 1-2a0 1.02 245 19.8 2084 
1950 1,618 1,684 0.96 307 19.0 20.3 
1956 1,846 2,224 0.83 368 CAL) 20.8 
1957 Lipe hea L,Sh7 apeeal ~ “ ~ 
2e United Kingdom 
2939 86 266 0.32 a3 1520 15.20 
1947 160 11S 1-36 = = - 
1948 68 5h Teco 9 13.8 15.0 
1949 ei 18 1.50 A 1520 15.0 
1950 52 ral Veel g 1520 15.20 
1951 77 ey Le OF 12 1502 L5e2 
1952 75 87 0.86 11 1520 1520 
1929 vga i2/ 1.35 20 11.7 15.0 
1954 16 ral Tee 4 96 15.0 
Lg55 Halle: 137 0.83 9 705 15.0 
1956 102 108 0.94 12 11.9 13.8 
1957 108 164 0.66 - = a 
Ze United States 

1939 145 301 048 38 ose 26.2 
1947 Zipitenk Beek 0.81 589 oe? 2309 
1948 15°706 1,663 Te0o 349 20-4 20.4 
1949 1,144 Les yf 0.92 Zot 20.7 20.7 
1950 223k 989 1.25 2h,6 19.9 1929 
1951 2,481 1,746 142 L487 1926 19.6 
1952 es0c0 2,070 eae L67 2002 2062 
1953 1,740 1,6h4 1.06 353 20.3 20.3 
1954 Lo 5 1163 1,02 239 2088 20-4 
1955 1,502 AP 0.97 298 19.8 20.5 
M56) 1,742 2,115 0.82 355 2004 2A: 
isle 2393 1,683 0633 = = = 


*Not available prior to 1939 
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Table 9 


Imports: Crochet and knitting cotton, NeCePe 
(000) 


Tariff Item 522c (1) (sece 3014) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—_—sCVaarilue 
$ lbs. G/lb. 
ie LOue 
1935 51 20 2656 “= 2306 2326 
1936 56 Zi. Deol - oaed 2309 
gS 60 oo 1. 56 236 h 236 L 
1938 56 Lh Vez? - 2309 2367 
Mey) 15 AL 1eL OH; 10 2202 2205 
1947 569 3383 yey) 112 196 2220 
1948 352 166 2e12 65 18.5 18.7 
1949 35h, 174 2.04 67 18.9 18.9 
1950 IBS 219 2001 85 18.9 18.9 
1952 Sing 182 1.97 68 19.0 1960 
1953 250 12h 2603 7 18.9 18.9 
LODE 2h9 123 OPS 47 18.9 18.9 
19D) 301 VA 2209 5 18.8 18.8 
1956 pak 118 1.87 42 19.0 19.0 
shes ¥ 192 109 ne fe) - - = 
2 United Kingdom 
1935 3 2 1 67 a lhe 6 lie 6 
1936 5 1 1.86 - LSP Lee 
1938 3 2 geo ~ 15.0 15.0 
Ie 2 ut 1.79 o 15.0 15.0 
1947 ao 39 Hy Ge) = = a 
1948 eae 13 2202 3 es GPS 
1949 12 L eel 2 15.0 eo 
1950 11 3) 3093 a a er®) 15.0 
1951 10 4 Peck 2 15.0 15-0 
1952 7 3 2250 is 15-0 1560 
13 5 2 3625 al 15.0 15.0 
1954 L if 3426 uf 4.9 We9 
195> aS 4 Se 2 15.0 15.0 
1956 5 L 526 a0 sO 15.0 
195% L, i 4.00 - - - 
*Under 500 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
wee bs. J. | ae le ane 
3e United States 
3D 7 g 0.88 - 2oen 253 
1936 et 15 0,76 - 26.8 26.8 
sae eM 16 19 0.84 - Aled 2ieD 
1938 19 30 0.65 = Zhe 2 taal: 
3939 2h, 3h 0.69 6 Lied 2he3 
1947 468 33h 1.40 104 Zeeu Pat 
1948 245 1 Le95 D3 Lei 19 el 
gag 302 162 1.86 58 19.1 19 eL 
1950 415 211 1.98 fie 19.0 19.0 
1951 301 L3Y 2.20 57 18.9 18.9 
1952 32) 173 decd 61 191 19 ok 
Lahey: 198 ee 1.78 38 19.2 1962 
BOS ii at 170 deity Sa ee 9e2 
aS, 28 insite nies, Lig A961 ed 
1956 164 LO5 15°56 ays 194 1OSk 
nee 138 98 1.40 - = ms 
4. France 

1935 Pal af He OL - eae 2 5et 
1936 Al BE 3290 ~ 2304 230k 
oY oT vis Bie - 2305 2305 
1938 3h ie 3200 - 2320 2320 
1.939 19 6 3.16 L, 2069 2009 
A987 ral 10 he 33 9 2Oed 20a 
1948 50 ae he 23 9 18.2 18.2 
1949 LO ) Sy pl ig 7 Hkeyal bey ae 
1950 PA 5 4.80 5 aoe USA Le 
1951 30 6 Sel? 5 Se. Loe 
1952 at 5 5h6 5 heyy 8) 18.0 
1953 LA o ae 3) ieryle isp? 
1954 By) ae: he 73 10 16.2 MESH AE 
US) oye 40 9 4.60 4 16.2 18.2 
1956 oye iz es 9 Lie 18.2 
957 L9 10 4.90 ~ ~ - 
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Imports: Cotton cords and twine, neePpe Table 10 
(*000) 


Tariff Item 522c(1) (sec. 3015) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Gollected Value __s—: Values 
lbse $/1b. 
LA Total 
1936 il 2 0.25 ~ ele, 21.9 
3939 59 Zep 0.26 US: PERT 2267 
Ey 5L9 672 0.82 118 e105 23,0 
1948 1,36 LOL 0.89 87 20.0 20.0 
1949 259 296 0.88 pe oey 1969 
1950 1,06 431 O94 (4) 19.1 Ve 
1951 610 LL,0 1.39 uae 19.2 19.2 
1952 332 348 0.95 63 19.1 19.1 
1953 L1,0 53 0.86 83 18.9 aS PS 7 
1954 348 L134 0.81 66 18.9 2061 
aes) 393 Ady, 0.95 78 19.7 ef 
1956 413 L777 0.87 82 19.9 1939 
abe yl 347 110 Ooi ean a m = 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 nae 59 0.20 - 2209 ibe 
1936 6 30 0.21 = 15. 15a 
A Mei) fe 25 0.27 - 15.0 15.0 
1938 1s 58 0.20 - 15.0 15-0 
LO39 25 130 0.19 4 Lo. 0 1520 
aCe Lg Vi) 0.62 “ - = 
1948 5k 90 0.60 g die 1520 
1949 29 62 O47 4 15.0 15.0 
1950 Th L57 0.47 ie 1520 1520 
1951 43 66 0.65 6 LES 8, 1569 
1952 64 iG 0.55 10 Le L6G 
1o3o Do 120 0.49 9 15.0 1560 
1954 1,3 82 0.52 6 14.3 15.0 
she Ws) 48 85 0.56 7 Loe0 15.0 
1956 5 105 0. 50 g 1520 1520 
175 5 102 03:50 - - - 
3e United States 

1935 8 Pal 0.40 = 3502 3502 
1936 L a tak 0. 36 - 30.9 30.9 
19317 8 20 O41 = Bee 32.2 
1938 8 25 0.33 ~ O2el Beet 
u739 34 95 0. 36 10 28.4 28.4 
I, 501 594, 0.84 118 2326 236 
1948 382 401 0.95 fee! 20.7 eos 
1949 229 298 0.98 ng 2065 20.5 
1950 Sol 273 Lect 66 20.0 20.0 
1951 566 374 Veal 110 19.5 ASS) 
1952 268 252 1216 54 Zoe. 20.1 
1753 381 393 Oso7 Th 19.4 20s5 
1954 306 Spi 0.87 60 19.6 20.8 
1955 346 329 1.05 70 2004 20.4 
1956 360 Sle 0.97 7h 20.6 20.6 
Niele! 296 308 0.96 = eS a 
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Imports: Cotton thread Table 11 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 522c (1) and (3) (sec. 3009) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
ibs. $/1b. : 
Le Lobel 
1939* 97 114, 0.85 19 19.9 19.9 
1947 ny OE 826 1.73 304 PMPs 21.7 
1948 930 51, 1.81 176 18.9 19.0 
1949 845 176 1.78 162 1961 19.1 
1950 967 537 1.80 184 19.0 19.0 
1951 BO Vy er 589 1.99 220 18.8 16.3 
1952 weoD 58h Peo 200 19.0 19.0 
15 LsO75 622 rer 203 18.9 18.9 
1954 920 576 1.60 175 19.0 19.1 
ee 982 629 1.56 189 1923 1953 
1956 12 867 1.43 24,0 aoe Ali PS 
IM ti 1,099 688 1.60 - i a 
2 _ United Kingdom 
L939 LO 43 0.93 6 15.0 15.0 
1947 53 23 Py - = a 
1948 LS 22 2.04 6 13.7 L560 
1949 ih 7 2004 2 1550 15.20 
1950 5 2h 7255 if 15-0 15.0 
1951 1 SS Zehl a2 15.0 1520 
1952 5 20 2einy 7 15.0 15.0 
ago 86 39 Zens a3 15.0 152-0 
195i Db? 2k 2e42 9 1520 15.0 
Lhe: 43 18 ELS) ii 15.0 15.0 
1956 87 38 2.28 13 15.0 aa! 
$957 8h 35 2-40 = - - 
3. United States 
LEZ y a1. 59 0.86 12 aS) 2365 
1947 1,396 803 1.75 304 AlN elea 
1948 885 492 1.80 170 19.2 1962 
1949 827 L67 Wes ane 59 19.2 19.2 
1950 917 510 1.80 176 1962 We2 
1951 27,033 503 2005 196 19.0 19.0 
1952 946 529 1.79 181 1952 19.2 
1953 956 562 1.70 18h 19.3 19.3 
1954 818 5S We5S 158 19.3 19-4 
1955 863 553 L356 168 19.4 194 
1956 1, LOR 789 1.40 216 19.6 19.6 
1957 958 601 14.59 ~ _ a 


*Not available prior to January 1, 1939 
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Table 12 
Imports: Cotton yarns, covered with metallic 
strip (tinsel thread 
*000 
Tariff Item 522c(1) and (2) (sec. 3017) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. g/ lb. 
le Total 
1936 32 58 0.56 - 20.6 20.6 
LO3S 19 19 BBS, = ae) 19-9 
1g 2h 30 Oscl fs Loo 16.1 
1947 76 43 efor 13 17.0 Lee 
1948 90 DD bit A dig 14.2 We2 
1949 69 43 Eee 10 1329 13.9 
1950 110 Se) 2-00 Ve Te aA 
1951 Alte) 71 2.18 a9 12.0 12.0 
1952 103 one 2003 13 12.5 12.5 
1953 138 64, 2e1lh 18 12.7 12 et 
1954 153 70. 2019 20 13.0 13.0 
1955 LS 7] 65 2041 19 12.2 12.2 
1956 22k 80 2el9 20 eles 11.3 
tb! Aa DD Zeo oy = - 
2e United State 

1935 bil 10 1.20 ~ 2707 2767 
1936 12 ey Dyas) - <a 2505 
1937 20 IE en - 2565 2565 
19399 20 19 1.07 3 dYoyyit iVe sal 
1947 72 42 Sle fae ie 17-1 17.1 
1948 90 51) 1e7L nis} 14.2 We2 
1949 69 43 1.62 10 13.9 13.9 
1950 109 55 2200 14 Ze 2 art 
1951 150 70 Poe A WS) 18 ele 11.68 
1952 oH 45 Pepsi 12 12.4 12.4 
1953 130 De) 2.19 16 LORS 12.5 
1954 148 68 2019 1S) ee 1269 
1990 152 63 Zee 18 Teel 12.1 
1956 222 719 2.80 25 sets 11.3 
1957. 151 55 Paced bs - - - 
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Table 13 


Imports: Cotton rns, mercerized, number 40 and finer 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 522d (s.c. 3018) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $71b. 
se Total 
1935 388 L488 0.80 - 204 2520 
1936 545 7OL 0.78 ~ 19 2520 
1937 605 736 0.77 ~ Leif 2520 
1938 411 516 0.80 ~ 14 2h.3 
oS, 482 Sia 0.84 ee 205 2263 
1947 590 349 1.69 cal Led 2265 
1948 418 206 Ze05 28 6.6 2203 
1949 261 130 2000 13 Sy Zao 
1950 168 87 ete 1 0.3 20.0 
ToO50 345 139 248 30 8.7 20.0 
1952 4a 36 Papi 5 6.4 20.0 
Jy ho ie LEO 54 2203 1 so 20.0 
1954 67 38 1.80 2 on 20.0 
1955 68 oy! 1.83 3 Dee 20.0 
1956 129 ek LeGe 3 eo 20.0 
LY 5 L7 202 = - - 
2e United Kingdo 
1935 34,7 431 0.80 ~ 0.2 2520 
1936 53 656 Gai78 - 0.02 2520 
1937 563 726 027s ~ 0.03 2520 
1938 385 478 0.80 ~ ~ ~ 
1939 jeoue 501 0.86 ~ a 
1947 472 278 ert = - = 
1948 Sask 166 Za ly hel 2520 
1949 214 100 PANG: L Leg 2520 
1950 165 86 Look - - = 
1951 aD i 25 0/ = = = 
1952 52 Pat neve = - = 
a 5 103 oak 200 ~ - - 
Ou 58 $5, 1.78 - ~ - 
Sh 5k 28 1.90 - ~ - 
1956 ee 62 Toe - ~ ee 
19 5K. 87 2 OO) 
3e United States 
‘hye fe) 41 57 0.72 - 25.0 2520 
1936 a2 hd 0.73 - 2520 2520 
oT 42 60 0.69 - 2520 2520 
1938 26 38 0.68 ~ 2he3 lies 
1939 51 le Ost 12 226) 225 
L/ 118 vale 1.66 aL PE PPPS 
1948 67 a9 1.69 aie] 20.0 20.0 
1949 L7 30 eo 9 20.0 20.0 
1950 3 i! Ze ou ue 20.0 20.0 
1951 150 66 Peal 30 20.0 20.0 
1952 25 15 1.66 5 20.0 20.0 
1953 4 3 Ze Ok al 20.0 20.0 
1954, 9 5 1.89 a 20.0 20.0 
O55 14, 9 Lido 3 20.0 20.0 
1956 ig 9 1.84 3 20.0 20.0 
1957 8 5 1.60 - - - 
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Table 14 
Imports: Cotton yarns in hanks or on dyeing or bleaching 


cores, for thread and knitt and embroide cottons 
ane 


Tariff Item 522e (sec. 3019) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
& lbs. S/d. 
Ales Toval 
1935 278 543 0.51 — 920 9.0 
1936 27h 546 0.50 ~ Soh Sek 
eM 335 61, 0055 - Sel, Soh 
1939 265 16h, 0.57 22 Pye) 85 
1947 aay fs) 1,643 Leo 138 6.3 12.5 
1948 25009 1,566 1.82 NSH] 720 led 
19h9 1,960 ip abe te (ee ig ae Tel Tel 
150 Ley es 918 dead oF 6.3 6.3 
1951 Sry es Taek 2616 222 64 64 
1952 2,094 ato7 1.75 133 6.3 6.3 
1953 2,186 1,567 1640 118 Sek bok, 
1954 159736 Loe LAY 98 5.6 boo 
BIS, Leow. 1,208 1.50 102 5.6 5o0 
1956 2320], Lage te 133 528 508 
NESE 2,224 1,469 feo - ~- = 


2 United Kingdom 


1935 247 485 0.51 = 7e5 705 
1936 2h1 48h 0.50 - 705 70) 
a eid age 540 0.54 - 705 705 
oe 212 370 0.57 16 705 705 
1947 1,074 79k 1.35 - - - 

194.8 1,745 908 92 838 5.0 562 
1949 899 506 1.78 45 500 5e0 
1950 1,085 675 1.61 5k 500 520 
1951 2,467 1,096 2625 123 5.0 5.0 
1952 1,532 825 1.86 (i 5.0 560 
1953 21018 1,426 apy hat 101 5.0 5.0 
195k ales: 98h 1.54 76 500 520 
1955 1,583 1,012 1.56 79 540 520 
1956 1,908 ieee 1.57 95 5.0 5.0 
nay 1,480 970 1.53 = = 5 
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Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
ae 1bSe $/ 1b. $ 


3- United States 


1936 oo 62 Oo 54 - 15.0 15.0 
1938 25 L9 0.52 - 14.3 U.3 
17a 23 94, 0. 56 6 12.5 12.5 
1947 1,104 8h9 1.30 138 12.5 12.5 
194.8 22 600 Jap 72 10.0 10.0 
1949 1,060 618 1.72 106 10.0 10.0 
1950 23 213 ee 32 10.0 10.0 
1951 987 501 1.97 99 10.0 10.0 
1952 561 B72 bh 56 10.0 10.0 
LoS 170 157 1.22 aly 10.0 10.0 
1954 202 167 1.21 20 10.0 10.0 
aly des) 226 194 davis a5 10.0 10.0 
1956 375 280 1.34 37 10.0 10.0 
Weed {74s 487 1.48 - - “ 


Dik 


Table 15 
Imports: Cotton yarns, number 40 and finer, for 


mercerized cotton yarns 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 522f, h* (sec. 3022) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
1. Total 
1S. 738 e273 0.57 - 0.3 15.0 
1936 68h ip aeis 0.59 ~- 0.92 1530 
1938 54.2 933 0.58 ~ en) 1569 
1939 969 1S Yay, 0.63 5 0.5 Loe 
1947 15599 AS lipy hes 11 0.7 15-0 
1948 ale 200/ 706 Pet 6 0.5 14530 
1949 159 Sik 1.48 16 365 15-0 
1950 15062 719 ees 25 203 1520 
1951 eH 796 ely 0 203 15.0 
1952 3L8 20 1.28 1A De 15.0 
a ty oY, 535 L09 ens i O12 1520 
oie 176 359 1.34 Ze Lek 15.0 
ve ne a rr re ee 
1957 323 262 ne = id 2s 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 23 1532/0 0.57 - - - 
1936 681 Lon5s Osibg - - - 
L937 907 oD 0.67 - - - 
1938 482 803 0.60 - - ~ 
L730 ye) 1,460 0.64 a = ad 
1947 yee 1,060 Led os oe = 
1948 1,169 679 1.72 - ~ - 
1949 Slope 209 1.68 = es = 
1950 898 578 e> = = = 
195. Mey) bo] ° - = - 
DAS eyes 257 nce 1633 - * = 
1953 528 402 HeOe - - = 
1954 335 203 1.65 - - = 
1955 270 162 1607 - = = 
ae 298 186 1-60 - - = 
1957 220 5 Dk - - - 
3e United States 

1955 14 22 0.65 - 15.0 15.0 
1936 5) 14 0. 53 ~ AAS, ew 
1937 1 ul Oeil “ 0.3 1520 
1938 De 129 0. ve 15. 0 156 ) 
1939 34, 69 0.49 15.0 1520 
1947 76 63 EA PAL ik 15.0 L5s0 
1948 38 cael Leth 6 Tee: ae 
1949 108 102 1.06 16 1550 Isr 6) 
1950 Th2 116 e2o au 15-0 ler e) 
1951 206 LEG MA UA Sts oe 1520 L560 
1952 OL 78 17 14 15.0 Peo 
2950 0.98 15.0 1560 
195 14,0 Biel 0.93 au ALY yO, 15.0 
i a ee: rr ae 

° 15. e 
1957 143 es, OR - jes Bes 


*Expired June 30, 1957 
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Table 16 
Imports: Cotton yarns, number 80 and finer, two-ply, 


assed, of a class not made in Canada, for weavin 
(000) 


Tariff Item 522g(1) (s.ece 3020) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/lbe 
i Tovas 
9D) 30 2h, 1.24 - Ont: Lek 
1936 28 20 1.40 - 0.01 10.0 
Lo 3 36 31 1.17 - 52 10.0 
1938 27 27 1.00 = 0.8 10.0 
1939 eal 15 1.46 ** 1.0 10.0 
1947 95 15 210 - - - 
1948 73 2h 2.98 * 0.3 1056 
1949 92 oy) 207k 3 Be2 10.0 
1950 109 45 ue 1 1.0 10.0 
1951 227 85 2.66 iL 0.2 10.0 
1952 66 28 2636 = = = 
1953 L6 16 2.86 = = “ 
1954 47 12 4.02 - - = 
1955 23 5 4eO9 = 0.2 10.0 
1956 49 19 2.64 = 0.5 10.0 
1957 3h 8 bie 25 - - 
2e United Kingdom 
1936 28 20 1.40 - - - 
1937 36 31 aa) = - - 
1938 26 26 1.00 - - - 
1939 19 13 1.52 - “ - 
1947 9) h 2e 10 = = b= 
1948 gel 2) 3203 - - = 
1949 62 1S heO7 - - - 
1950 98 oe oD. - ~ = 
1951 222 83 2.67 - ~ - 
1952 66 28 2636 = - - 
1953 L6 16 2.86 - - ~ 
1954 pas 12 oe - - ~ 
132 L9 18 2:68 = = = 
1997 32 : 3. tedted States 
1935 * a 2.83 - 10.0 10.0 
1936 - * tk - 10.0 10.0 
1937 * = 0.95 - 02 10.0 
1938 1 al 1.00 - 10.0 10.0 
1939 2 2 sb = 10.0 10.0 
ak = e = = a f 
“ae 2 a 1.93 10.0 10.0 
1949 30 18 1.63 5 10.0 10.0 
1950 11 6 1379 1 10.0 10.0 
1951 5 2 2625 1 10.0 10.0 
1952 - = - = = = 
1953 = = 5 ; i z 
ore * * 2.93 ms 10.0 10.0 
1956 * * 0.95 . 10.0 10.0 
1957 - - : : 
*Under 500 
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Table 17 


Imports: Cotton yarns, number 40 and finer, 


singles, for sewing thread 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 522g¢(2) (sece 3021) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
D lbse $/1b. $ 
ee Total 
1935 591 1,373 0.43 ~ =s 15.0 
1936 585 1,302 0.45 - 0.04, 50 
19337 679 Loy 0.49 - 0.0L 1364 
1938 587 18311) 0.45 ~ 0.01 1530 
1939 528 1,153 0.46 7 PK 15.0 
1947 2,096 2,069 08 12 Ol 10.0 
1948 2, 24h 1,454 1. 54 1 0.04 10.0 
1949 1,889 1,302 1.45 a a va 
1950 52 962 eo - = “ 
1951 25752 1,491 1.85 30 gel. 10.0 
1952 1,106 669 1.65 2 0.2 10.0 
1953 si hey oo 1.02 * 5 ple by 
1954, 1,248 Vt07 Leh * an 10.0 
1955 1,558 1,394 ee) - - - 
1956 2,081 13775 el? * a 10.0 
1957 1,766 1,431 dee - = = 
2e United Kingdom 

1935 590 1,373 0.43 = ae a 
1936 585 1,302 0.45 - 0.04 1540 
1937 678 1,373 0.49 - - - 
1938 586 1310 0.45 - = Ma 
1939 528 1,153 0.46 ~ hes 15.0 
1947 LoD 1,976 1.00 - - - 
1948 2,234 1,446 1D - = - 
1949 1,889 1,302 165 “ = = 
1950 52 962 1.20 - - ~ 
1951 2,448 1,364 1.80 = - - 
1952 1,086 661 1.64 - - cs 
1953 1,427 15395 gyn - = - 
1954 1,248 T07 1.13 - - = 
1955 T5509 Ls37k eke - ~ = 
1956 2,081 L775 eat, - - - 
1957 15693 1,354 eS - - - 
*Under 500 


**Less than 0.01 per cent 
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Table 18 


Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, not bleached, 
mercerized nor coloured, neOep. 


Tariff Items 523, 523p and 844 (sece 3031) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $) lb. 
ake Total 
1935 or aga 0.28 - 291 29.1 
1936 Athy B. oro) 0.29 ~ 2he3 2he3 
il ey) Pate 8,350 0.33 “ 22el 2201 
1938 1,504 epals © 0.29 ~ eo 23eL 
1939 Atel) 0453 0.26 597 2hel 2hel 
1947 33,598 39 ,OL7 0.86 Seo a. 16.7 20.9 
1948 20,734 22,100 0.94 1,473 Tad 963 
1949 16,865 21,960 0.79 Vn me 6.6 842 
1950 Ly, , 837 18,126 0.82 25479 16.7 20-2 
19D. 18,840 20,873 0.90 mailed 14.5 LSD 
A952 9,906 12 97 Or7s Loos 18.3 18.9 
1953 9,785 3329 0.68 1,814 UES 18.9 
a9 5K 6,684 LO Seep 0.62 Tales: 18.2 19.0 
1955 $,4930.2112,73902 0.67 1,552 18.3 18.6 
1956 9,628 14,424 0.67 1,741 18.1 18.3 
LO Ost 106132 15,645 0.65 - “ - 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 939 3,174 0.30 - Ziel Ziad, 
1936 81,6 2,613 0.32 ~ 1504 by 
EY 1,423 Be too 0.38 = L560 15.0 
1938 950 2,686 0.35 ~ 15.20 15.0 
1939 ShI1 2,648 0.32 126 15.0 15-0 
1947 275 334 0.82 - - ” 
1948 oc 1,704 1.03 23 LIS 15.0 
1949 666 574 diet 8 Eee 15.0 
1950 269 236 ase Wr Fait 10.1 15.0 
1951 199 164 Le2zl 25 dad, 15.0 
1952 125 101 1.24 i3 LOL 15.0 
1953 178 160 etek 26 W.4 15.0 
1954 95 77 yes 14 As pal tool 
250 81 50 1662 12 15.0 15.0 
1956 116 92 gad 17 14.7 15.0 
g05 1, 83 77 1.08 ~ = mn 
3. United States 
1935 512 2,095 0. 2h “ 396 3926 
1936 683 2,677 0.26 - 32.9 3209 
ST tS OA 4,573 0.29 - 3203 3203 
1938 54,6 PR FERS 0.23 ed 3he3 34.3 
1939 1,498 6,106 0.25 Lh 29-8 2928 
1947 3353-0 3857 Le 0.86 ered) 16.8 20.9 
1948 18,958 20,378 0.62 1,450 726 963 
1949 15,565 20,571 0.76 DEP AE 6e7 §.3 
1950 pied eae 1338 0.86 V5007 14.7 18ek 
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Year Value 
1951 14,132 
1952 9,559 
1953 $382 
1954 5402 
igD> 65/02 
1956 tgecl 
NaS ew 7 9365 
1935=39 - 
1947 = 
1948 * 
The AS) - 
1950 181 
9 bud: 25302 
1952 &0 
19>S 736 
1954 798 
Ae Jas) LE ey | 
1956 Ab te) 
UE! L333 
1935-36 as 
1937 4 
1938 3 
1S 4 70 
1947-49 - 
1950 1,833 
Jere af 
1952 qe): 
Loo 22 
1954 LZ 
Mew: 328 
1956 16 
1957 783 
*Under 500 
Note: 


Volume 
lbs. 


3. United States (Cont'd) 


14,374 
12,502 
11,817 
See 
Veale 
9,862 
10,542 


Unit 
Value 
S/o. 


Ow 98 
0.76 
0.71 
0205 
0.72 
0.73 
0.70 


le India 


Duty 
Collected 


1,950 
15763 
LOU 
1,008 
1,259 
i357 


Ki 


Belgium, The Netherlands and Spain. 
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Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


In recent years there have been small quantities imported from 


Imports: Cotton, handkerchief, bleached Table 19 
(1000) 


Tariff Itens 523a, 818 (s.c. 3030) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbse B/ ney 
le: Total 
1937(1) ily; Ne ae ae = S.0O 8.0 
1938 10 Ne ae a Se 709 (Py) 
1939 17 is ac ~ * 209 tia beg 
1947 OZ Ne Qe bas 1/ aber 6 oie iy 
1948 209 Ne Ae = ' ae 3 lke 
19L9 60 Ne ae - fl. eo ‘le 
1950 233 Tie Be ~ L, 304 18.0 
1951 6h 32 200k 5 he9 19.3 
LO 52 DD 3h 1.64 1 203 20-6 
1953 66 2 1.56 3 he3 19.8 
15 67 h2 eo? 2 Bee 2007 
eee De ae eae ee pier 
a @ @ @ 
1987 23 51 1238 - ~- = 
2e United Kingdom 
Lo 37 16 Tiss ~ - 705 Ven 
1938 10 Nede = = led od 
1804 16 Ne Ge _ x i 6 4 ® 5 
19 hd iste - - = “ 
1948 206 rere ~ 3 1.3 Be 
1949 48 news o = a a 
1950 745 Nede ~ rf 120 15.0 
1951 L8 23 etl = - - 
1952 h9 28 iyige - ~ - 
1953 ae Sun 1.69 5 0.2 15.8 
1954 5 Gab 1.30 * CeO 16.9 
1955 3 22 1.65 : 0.04 a6 
1956 2 ak Le) 0.02 1536 
13 Hf 3 Po I e 3h ma ao 
3. United States 
ae ; E 5 : . 
1939 i Nees - = 22.5 22.5 
1947 77 Ne ae ~ 16 calle eal ero 
1948 2 Nede a oF i 7 ie ff 
1949 9 Vege ~ i 10g 10.2 
1950 ing} Ne Be - 2 18.8 18,8 
1951: 16 9 1.88 3 19.3 BLS Pes 
1952 6 6 1.06 a 20.6 20, 
1953 4 3 ae L 20.0 20.0 
1954 8 ? 0.91 2 200 21a0 
Se 6 1.02 i 20-4 20.4 
1956 - - = = 2 z 
mae 4. Japan 
1937-54 Nil 
1955 ; LO 10 0579 2 Fi QPgs 20.5 
1956 70 69 es: 14 20.5 Ze 
1957 28 29 0.97 = - - 
(1) From April 24, 1937 
* Under 500 


a) 


Table 20 


Imports: Canton flannels, sheetings and pillow cotton; 
plain shirtings, cambrics, longcloths, nainsooks, 
not coloured 


flannelettes and saxonies 
(t000) 


Tariff Item 523a (sec. 3032) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value a=, Value 
2 ieee b/ Los p 
Le Tous 
1935 200 1,69 0.43 - 22.4 220k 
1936 235 551 0043 - 19.3 19.3 
1937 193 423 0.46 ~ 18.6 18.6 
1938 104 236 O44 “ 20-3 2023 
Lae 202 607 0.33 49 2he3 2h. 3 
1947 5 5800 25114 1. 54 eae, 21.0 22.0 
1948 eee 25,014 1.60 TERS. Le6 8.3 
1949 a 5255 app rg Lens ee 4.3 Ges 
1950 1,941 1,305 1.49 368 19.0 19.0 
ame id 2,188 OS 1.64 i 18.8 18.3 
Me ie eae be 1,838 decd 430 19.6 19.6 
Loo 2,2/0 1,829 1.24 437 Loew 19.2 
1954 Lue 1,620 1.20 376 Baek 5S) 19.4 
199) 1,796 100! 1.08 358 1929 1969 
1956 25590 2.250 1.04 169 1968 oe 
1957 25288 25186 Le05 ~ - ~ 
2- United Kingdom 
1936 PA) 502 0.43 - 18.2 18.2 
LOS) 182 105 O45 = 18.0 18.0 
1938 OF 216 0.45 - 18.0 18.0 
1939 lil 243 O46 20 18.0 18.0 
1947 258 29 Deol ~ ” = 
1948 T,720 89k, 1.93 o? 1.7 1567 
1949 ope Csr: 627 1.84 10 1.0 15.8 
1950 Si aes 180 1.74 Ny] Jevrgs! 15.8 
1955 307 168 1.82 48 L528 15-8 
1952 Al 152 teou 43 6c 15.2 
L955 452 2h9 1.82 ‘CL 15-8 Lee 
Oe 344 185 1.86 5k 15-7 15.8 
1952 138 80 de (3 oe Leo 15.8 
1956 185 103 LA is “ae | 15.8 15.8 
1951 17k, 91 de ~ - - 
de United States 

1935 h 7 0.62 - 32.0 32.3 
1936 18 is) 0.33 = 31.0 31.0 
LOGE 9 L5 ie 64, ey 2809 28.9 
£939 ay 64 0.43 fi 2720 2730 
1947 5 540 35072 ete Bea ly, 2220 22-9 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
D lbs. $/1b. 

1948 1,406 1,036 1.36 95 6.8 628 
1949 1,890 1,624 16 125 6.6 666 
1950 ites s be) L5U>> heyy 304 19.5 19.5 
Lay ieal {Dade A SEA O SY: 1.69 338 Me5 APS 
Lo52 leery: 1,560 hienl4i, 366 20.1 20e1 
A obo) ioe sa Ae ses heya Gh 20.0 20.0 
ile? Ba be LAA be As 1.20 258 20.0 20.0 
1955 913 71,5 pees 182 19.9 199 
1956 ee ey TS 20 24,0 oe? 1 ee 
toy, 1,041 837 1.24 - - = 

le India 
1935=50 Nil 
IBS fp 33 47 0.69 3 15.7 Boers) 
1952 5 5 0.82 aL: 1568 1508 
1953 33 a 1233 gs 15.6 1506 
Loy LO 15 0267 2 Loe? L567 
1250 iy 30 0.57 3 15.6 Los 
1956 62 94 0.66 ake) 1536 15.8 
BBS oe 9 0.65 - a 3 

5e Japan 
1935-36 Nil 
iy! an 3 0.36 - 38.6 38.6 
1938 1 2 0226 - Bhat 3hel 
34 64, 300 C24 22 Sahel 3hel 
1947 - - - - - - 
1948 a9 Te ALAM ast 25 Fie: Sle 
iT Ey 2 fs 0.90 alt 31.9 3129 
1950 6 5 BLAn ES) 2 3059 3069 
1951 rn 5 0.77 uy Beed. Beer 
1952 - - . = = . 
53 i 2, 0.63 ni 3366 Sy a= 
1954 60 69 0.86 1 2lel. 21e1 
1955 591 615 0.96 122 20.6 20.6 
1956 616 652 0.95 ey ned 200 
Lcby 767 812 0.94 = = = 


*Under 500 


Imports: Towelling in the web, not coloured Table 21 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523a (sece 3033) 
Duty as ver cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
dp lbse / lb. 
1, elota 
1936 5 ped OAL - 19.9 L9eg 
1937 Jey 29 0. 3/ = 19. 6 Lvs 6 
1938 jah Be 0.35 - 1960 190 
1939 EGE Be 0.35 2 Eee 19-2 
LDL 55 Do 1605 ieab 20.0 22069 
1948 32 30 nL 8,9/ 3 8.0 aigyy 
1949 98 a: 0.88 S aa 6.5 
1950 28 26 LEA NS, 5 19h 19.4 
1951 Sy/ 30 tee 7 1962 jee 
1952 53 50 1.06 prey Dee Z0ex2 
Hes. 98 100 0.98 20 20.3 20.3 
195) pe 61 O05 11 20.8 20.8 
1955 76 80 0.94 15 20.3 20.3 
ae 20 Fe aay 12 20.0 20.0 
x 2e beteed Kingdom 
1936 h 10 0.40 - 18.4 LEe4 
1937 f, 26 0.35 ~ 1630 18.0 
1939 10 28 0.34 18.0 18.0 
Ton 7 g i205 - - . 
1948 18 18 1.01 he 5 15.8 
1949 22 23 0.96 a ery, 15.8 
1950 h 6 Os at oy of 156% 
1951 at 1333 - 1537 1537 
1952 2 2 1.09 bs rey L5v7 
£955 6 6 1.04 1 Sef Loe f 
1954 2 2 0.96 = 1568 15.8 
3955 6 5 1.06 li L5e/ er eut 
1956 2 M ACIS “" Lbs 7 1567 
13D 6 i i on = 2 ra 
3e United States 
a9 1 ‘i Cee - 34.20 34.0 
1936 A. 1 O49 “ 28.9 28.9 
1937 ik 3 O44 - ple Bigg 
1938 a: 2 0.40 - oeer 3009 
1939 L 3 0.40 Ae 2460 2165 
1947 L6 Ld, 1305 lag nee 2209 
1948 14 ee 1315 2 12.5 12.5 
1o4S 33 29 Le 5 3 963 on 
1950 23 20 See its: 5 2000 20.0 
1951 32 2h LPs sie) 6 19.8 19.8 
fa hayes 51 48 1.06 10 i 0 POS 20-3 
1953 62 59 1.05 13 20.4 20.4 
19 5h 28 35 0.88 6 2069 2009 
Ae Bs) 70 ee 0.93 15 20s at 
1956 ae 55 0.94 ale PON] 207 
195'/ 29 py 0.94 - - - 
*Under 500 
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Table 22 


Imports: Voiles, scrims, lawns, India linens, muslins, 
fancy shirtings, piques, cords, diaper and 


jaconets, not coloured 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523a (sec. 3034) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbse 5/ 1D. 
le. Totak 
NAS }e hd 85 0.52 - 2204 Leet 
1938 15 17 0.89 - 19.3 19.3 
ey) 34 ay5, 0.62 “ 2062 20ee 
1947 622 255 24k dei 18.8 21.3 
1948 366 160 2029 19 502 Gel 
1949 185 83 Zend 10 ee viral 
1950 197 101 1.95 36 18.4 18.4 
1951 193 91 2512 36 18.6 18.6 
1952 258 173 149 49 19.1 I Reb 
Hee: 278 185 1.50 53 AY 196 
1954 361 265 1.36 70 Ble yes TJe0 
IBY) 48h 39% ieee 96 19.8 19.8 
1957 ofee 341 ae = - ~ 
2e United Kingdom 
ya @) Sl 0.50 ~ Zle0 FIs 
1936 18 32 0.56 ~ 18.3 18.3 
LoS. aes, 18 0.66 ” 16.0 18.0 
1938 Ls Uy 0.90 ~ 16.0) 18.0 
159 2 38 O.61. rn 18.0 18.0 
LOL aL Zu Eres! = = me 
1948 197 60 3230 6 Bek 15.8 
1949 108 36 2098 4 hel 1503 
1950 40 18 2520 6 15-0 1566 
1o5 ZL 6 Be? 5 MA, ARP es 
LO be 27 16 1.68 rn Det Lde% 
iy ee, 29 14 2007 5 1508 15-8 
1954 26 13 2209 4, AST) Lett 
BO5D ee 9 meno 5 15.8 15.8 
1956 30) 20 ey s38) 6 15-8 15.0 
1957 20 9 eg ) - ~ ~ 
1935 2 z 0.75 ms 309 309 
1936 S 5 0.60 ~ eo 28.7 
1937 1 a 0.98 - Zee 28.2 
1938 1 2 0.65 ~ 2526 25.6 
LB, 10 16 0.59 2 eee 25el 
1947 539 233 APs Hl LS Zhe Zieo 
1948 162 99 1.64 2 wou Tek 
1949 2 45 1,02 5 Ge Goi 
1950 146 719 1.95 28 19.1 19.1 
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Year Value 
Lo5ST 154 
1952 226 
ie Je, e's, 
1954 282 
gay lol) 336 
1956 190 
1957 270 
1935-47 ~~ 
194.8 2 
1949-54, “ 
Ab ee. 56 
1956 89 
1957 36 
*Under 500 


Unit 
Volume Value 
lbse $/1be 


3. United States (Cont'd) 


2200 
1.45 
1.42 
le 26 
1.15 
Lee 
1.11 


AS Japan 
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Duty 


Collected 


» 


Aue 
18 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Year 


1949(1) 
1950 
TO 5 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1949 
1950 
aL Bs 
1952 
LOD 
1954 
229) 
1956 
a ee | 


LOLI 
1950 
0 
1952 
Us Be 
1954 
192 
1956 
‘VP 


Imports: 


Woven fabrics, cotton, bleached or Table 23 


mercerized, neOeDe, not coloured 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523a (s.c. 3035) 


Value 


~ 


625 
okt 
536 
635 
582 
722 
525 
671 
677 


290 
Lie 

vi 
116 
101 
116 
aoe 
aE 
135 


302 
S| 
430 
186 
ALS 
Doe 
353 
502 
488 


Volume 
lbse 


431 
21,0 
297 
470 
471 
658 
413 
547 
pyne 


169 


240 


236 
ato 
376 
543 
305 
106 
396 


Unit Duty 
Value Collected 
$ / 1b. 4? 
eC LOvaL 
1.45 36 
Py 69 
1.80 Sie 
Leo 120 
1. 2h 12 
te LO ee 
1e27 99 
23 128 
1423 oe 
2e United Kingdom 
Lela 5 
de 51 18 
debe 14, 
1.33 18 
Lo5D 16 
Leh 18 
1.69 Pat 
INS 27 
A 53 Te 
2e_United States 
iPee 30 
1.65 L6 
1482 82 
1.30 re) 
elie) 89 
LeOL Mag 
1546 fae 
1.24 98 
1423 ~ 


(1) Not available separately prior to 1949 


Note: 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
508 9.8 
18.2 18.2 
18.5 Iba 
18.9 19.1 
1922 1962 
ge! 19.7 
18.9 19.0 
19.0 19-3 
19 15.8 
15-8 1568 
dbo? Lbe7 
Lert Loe’ 
15.8 1526 
D5 asl 5 Ph 
15.8 1565 
15.5 15.8 
10.0 10.0 
19.3 1963 
19.1 Tost 
1965 193 
20,0 20.0 
20.5 20.5 
19.8 2061 


Imports from West Germany, The Netherlands and Poland are 


neglizible. 
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Table 24 
Imports: Cheesecloth and gauze of cotton, 
bleached or unbleached 
'000 


Tariff Items 523, 523a and 523m (sec. 3036) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
ox lbs. $/ lb. 2 
1. Total 
1948(1) 396 302 1.31 13 Bee 10.5 
19L9 277 21,6 ae IZ heh Oso 
2950 262 25 ote 43 Loo 16.3 
1951 B19 AS) eee 65 17.2 Dee 
Lope 2,690 pee. 0.89 50 1.8 18.6 
LOSS 2,485 Pa Se: 0.90 62 ceo Dypts 
1p De paws tele 2,848 0.84 138 508 18.8 
Lo 25240 Bool 0.91 282 925 AO eh 
1956 3 ee! 3,662 0.91 Pao, 8.9 19.3 
hy seats Sexes 0.88 - ~ - 
2e United Kingdom 
1948 296 226 teoL 4 1.2 15.8 
1949 175 19 eee 4 220 15-3 
1950 198 188 1.05 31 ie) 155 
1951 oe 10h NGS) 20 15e0 L5e0 
1952 292 327 0.&6 3: 1.7 L504 
1953 254, 2(d 0.93 1 509 1563 
1954 ve 64 I PUs, ie 1529 1529 
1999 62 49 1.27 g 1428 1507 
1956 78 60 1.30 12 15.3 1547 
Ot 85 69 Pees = — = 
3. United States 

1948 99 qe ee? 2 9-3 9-3 
1949 102 97 1.05 9 8.5 8.7 
1950 64, 17 1638 12 18.7 18.7 
1951 208 cA eck 38 18.4 18.4 
hiv ee 25398 2,082 0.89 1.5 1.9 19.0 
oss 2,228 2,470 0.90 6 Zel 18.8 
195k 25296 25105 0.83 123 5k 19.2 
gD) FOS NOE: 37230 0.90 ele 963 19.8 
1956 Cryo Be isy) 0.90 282 8e7 eee 
iy let 3 sh22 35907 0.88 = = = 


(1) Not available prior to January 1, 1948 
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Imports: Cotton lin, bleached, not coloured Table 25 
('000) 


Tariff Item 523a (sec. 3037) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. 

als Total 
1949(1) 703 252 2.79 15 Pee 8.2 
1950 96 DD 1.72 18 18.7 1367 
DAS yt 102 58 le 7h 1, 18.8 18.8 
1952 RES RS 116 3 26 19.6 19.6 
toi) 159 106 dhewgl 29 1655 165.5 
1954 Zi 164 Vee ral 1.9 18.9 
DD 253 222 1.14 50 19.8 19.8 
1956 439 ae ule) 8h 19.2 roe 
1994 ey 3 26 bnteca Kingdom 
1949 sya’ 169 Bei g eS ING ys 
1950 58 26 2e2n2 2) 159 Dey, 
1951 15 6 2009 2 Loe Len, 
1952 (26 IMs 219 4 ans ey) JDe<, 
Lie )5 5) 49 2h, Z2e0f 8 Sys 7 Leif 
19H 5h 28 2002 9 Loe Lard 
i> 29 ly, ZeOr 5 usr ey Le? 
1956 13 Bi BG 9 Lert Lec 
yok a aa 36 tee States 
TSP 8&9 67 TS 6 tok lew 
1950 23 iW, 1o3/ 5 19.7 1972 
195). 83 50 1.07 16 19.28 1963 
152 91 81 dea5 18 ee 2022 
1953 OG) 82 1.35 22 19.7 ABRs 
1754 35 eu 39 27 20.0 20.0 
DD 166 54 1.08 3k 20.3 20.3 
1956 146 3 AMS, eo 20.2 2022 

4. Japan 
1949 - - - - - - 
1950 1: 10 1307 5) 3183 BAS, 
i Do ew) - = = 7 cs - 
1954 D 5 0.99 iN 20.5 205 
oD 54 51. 1.06 11 2Ues 2063 
1956 203 206 0.98 42 20.6 20.6 
5 285 27k BLAS) = = = 


(1) Not available separately prior to January Ly LAY 
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Table 26 


Imports: Woven fabrics, n.oep., cotton, printed, dyed or coloured, 
NeOeD., Valued at more than 80 cents per pound 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523b(1) (s.ce 3026) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. ? 
Low borad 
1939(1) 77h 718 1.08 176 22.8 22.8 
1947 33,533 19,113 1.75 6,902 20.6 21.7 
1948 21,036 wep sce 1.82 1,607 Tek 99 
1949 PLS eabet alsin 6its: OO Be oyil Ded 70 
1950 LIS VAD Negi 1.62 Bo 18.9 18.9 
ea 22,008, 13,061 Ve? 4,307 18.9 18.9 
bee 27,634 18,706 1.48 Dave 19.4 19.4 
a ey, 29,678 > 20,349 1.46 D9 1h? 19.4 19 ale 
Nie PLP wally este) 1.45 4,890 19.4 19.4 
Lp 29,662 20,216 1.47 Ds tol: 19.4 19.4 
1956 Blip ctel DN 5H Gh 1.49 6,759 19.4 1964 
9D 355000 Ja -uae eh. Luo = = cS 
2. United Kingdom 
1 Bi P23 il 1.33 x 2203 2203 
Ly BP eB: 712 2052 4 0.01 ele 
1948 6,868 5/5, 0 Bk 2.08 236 34 1526 
1949 55905 23952 2200 88 be) 5c 
1950 2,656 L622 1.64 (AUG) Nyy s: 15.8 
195) 2,990 1,045 2000 330 15.3 15.8 
1958 1,260 729 1.73 Lg 15.8 Ney 12) 
1953 1,839 ihe) ly! Lees 290 15.8 15.8 
1954 15409 798 veld Zee 1568 15.8 
195) 1,420 766 1.85 22h 15.8 15.8 
1956 ibaeteyh 718 1.93 218 15.8 15.8 
1957 1,415 7, 1.98 = at 3 
3. United States 

Lo? fife 681 1.06 165 228 22.8 
1947 BO,E26.  sljmcek dice 6,702 eal 2167 
1948 12,964 Jeeps 1.72 ech 99 ad 
1949 1h, 243 8,765 io 1108 78 768 
1950 14,348 8,356 a 72 2,702 19.3 19.63 
bape e 18,269 10,213 1.79 3505 te 19.2 
ge 24503% 165704 1.47 4,814 1983 et 
Nps 25,22 TER 290 apy ty 4,968 TJeo ye 
1954 21,816 14,932 1.46 1, 266 19.5 19.5 
Ue oe 24,925 16,986 PeHe 4,872 ee, Toe 
1956 27,446 18,401 1.49 SP oes 19.5 Lisa 
1957 28,609.) 19,931 1.44 = = rs 


(1) Not available prior to January 1, 1939 
& Under 500 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. FF 
e Japan 

ine he x k 1.46 & 2202 2262 
1947 - ~ - - - = 
1948 2 Pe 1.04 a 36.3 36.3 
1949 2 S 0.84 1 37 3 BhICe, 
1950 50 36 1.39 18 35 ok 25 ok 
L058 68 47 1.46 2h 3502 3502 
1952 a2 A Le lh 4 36.0 36.0 
1953 58 48 le2l al 358 3568 
1954 92 86 1.07 21 2363 23.3 
LoD> 571 501 Bless WA 15 7,0 elt 201 
1956 NFS oes 1.20 367 20.0 20.0 
1957 16. 990 A beat by = - 

5, Belgium 
959. 10 10 1.00 2 2209 2269 
1947 29> 432 1.38 i32 2Le2 R202 
1948 697 604 1.15 51 dae Tes 
a9n 2,114 1,969 1.07 104 hed 49 
1950 SOIL Lao 1.03 O20 24 0Py i 
IRS font 891 770 belo LD 20.1 20.1 
1952, 586 pov 1205 119 20.4 20.4 
1953 766 783 0.98 158 20.6 20.6 
LO5t 640 686 0.93 139 20.7 20.7 
DD 708 766 0.92 147 Dal 20.7 
1956 628 658 0.95 130 2081 20.7 
a /, 503 510 0.99 - - = 

6, The Netherlands 

1939 k x 0.95 x 2307 2307 
1947 AL 21 Peak 10 PARAL 21 att 
1948 sal 15 2.07 a 58D A. 
1950 220 14,7 1.50 43 19.5 19.5 
Me ERL 1,02 225 Ue, 77 1942 19 ee 
1 ys 482 258 Lleol 92 ae Le 
i953 503 335 1.50 98 19.5 19oD 
1954 L496 oynk 1.50 a0 19.5 19.5 
1955 1,009 634 1.59 196 19.4 1904 
1956 1,494 955 1.56 290 19.4 19 st 
1997 ied 924 Leok - = 2 

7. Germany 
£939 2 2 0.92 & Ze. Fab PS 
1947 - - = : 5 ; 
1948 9 6 Led 3 250k 250k 
tae 90 Df ou 8 Seo 8.5 
1950 2 17 5 ei 5 19.6 19.6 
1951 8 4 Leasat 2 19 eL 19.1 
L9D2 251 168 149 49 19.5 196 
1953 656 L94, 1633 130 19.8 19.8 
1954 391 305 eoce 78 19.8 Ps: 
1955 4,65 267 Lik YO 19.3 7 60 
1956 Ty RUG 550 Zev 210 19.0 19.2 
iC ew 917 LOW 1.86 ~ - - 
& Under 500 
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Table 27 
Imports: Woven fabrics, Nneep., cotton, printed, dyed or 
coloured, neOepe, valued at 50 cents or more, but not 


more than 80 cents per pound 
000 


Tariff Item 523b(2) (sece 3027) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbse $/ lier $ 
Tee otar 
1939(1) 1,106 1,813 0.61 331 299 299 
1947 290 409 0.71 80 2706 29.2 
1948 154 208 0.74 2h, 15.8 16.2 
1949 563 793 0.71 Th 13.1 135 
1950 408 597 0.68 101 2he8 2hes 
1951 725 1,065 0.68 134 18.5 18.5 
1952 886 1,269 0.70 215 2he3 2he3 
1953 ay sheet pyeh 0.64 292 21.6 21.6 
195k 1,169 1,811 0.65 260 2eee 22.3 
1955 1,498 2,381 0.63 322 PACS: 21.5 
1956 1,948 3,008 0.65 43h 2263 2263 
1957 2e212 3,440 0.64 - - - 
2. United Kingdom 
1939 1 ab 0.57 a 30.3 30.3 
1947 16 23 0.69 - = ~ 
1948 6 9 0.67 o 5e5 1561 
1949 2h 3h 0.69 2 6.3 1568 
1950 10 15 0.68 2 15.8 15.8 
1951 16 25 0266 3 16.0 16.0 
1952 16 2h, 0.66 2 1508 1568 
1953 18 30 0.61 3 15.8 1508 
1954, 19 31 0.62 3 158 1568 
1955 36 56 0.63 6 1507 1507 
1956 28 13 0.65 hk 158 1568 
1957 31 45 0.69 - ~ 
3. United States 

1939 1,02) 1,669 0.61 305 2909 299 
1947 270 381 O71 719 2922 2902 
1948 142 191 0.74 23 16.5 16.5 
1949 1,50 632 0.71 57 12.7 1237 
1950 188 27h 0.69 51 269 26.9 
195) 176 25h 0.69 47 26.8 26.8 
Ne Be) 84h 0.70 159 26.8 26.8 
1953 511 739 0.69 137 26.8 26.8 
1954 55k 797 0.70 148 2667 268 
fee re 782 oop UA 269 2609 

2 0. ai ° 
1957 smuekiMsal | Cees age 2ee2 2609 

° India 

1939 - ” - » ~ - 
1947-49 - = = ~ 3 
1950 98 15> 0.64 15 15.8 15-8 
1951 528 781 0.68 83 1508 1508 


(1) Not available prior to January 1, 1939  *Under 500 
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Year Value 
acar ae 
1952 18h 
li bey: 611 
1954 451 
95> 683 
1956 763 
1957 845 
1939 . 
1947-48 - 
19h9 : 
1950 De 
1951 * 
1952 5 
1953 S 
1954 1 
1955 L6 
1956 202 
1957 222. 
*Under 500 


Volume 


lbse 


278 
1,062 
79k 
1,214 
15317 
1,502 


Unit 


0.66 
0.58 
0057 
0.56 


0272 
0.67 
0.67 
0.72 
0.63 
0.67 
0.70 
0.71 
0.73 


Value 
blo 


Duty 
Collected 


India (Cont'd) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


2604 


38.0 
3865 
38.6 
38.0 
3829 
2720 
26.8 
2667 


Dutiable 
Value 


2604 


3800 
3805 
38.6 
380 
38.9 
27.0 
2648 
2667 


Note: Imports from Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia are negligible. 
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; Table 28 
Imports: Woven fabrics, nNeOepe, cotton, printed, dyed or 


coloured, neOede, valued at less than 50 cents r pound 
(t000) 


Tariff Item 523b(3) (sec. 3028) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
§ lbse $/ lb. 
leis Total 

1939(4) 1,098 3,020 O. 36 108 cya Bie 
1947 26 95 0.28 10 BOs 7. 40.8 
1948 9 20 0.43 LE 12.9 20.1 
1949 19 5D 0.36 4 2hel 2hel 
1950 2h 61 0.40 g Bae. 326. 
1951 76 189 0.40 16 2004 20.4 
1952 68 163 O42 18 2509 2509 
10 110 23k, 0.47 23 20.8 20-8 
1954 272 615 Ohh Lg L735 ie 
1955 505 1,126 O45 89 1%e6 1766 


183% fey 1 08, Olah 6 an 17.5 


2. United Kingdom 


1939 1 ii O44 a 35 ek 35 ek 
1947 3 6 0.46 - = = 
1948 6 ale O45 - 7.0 iy 
1949 4 10 O41 * 10,0 15-8 
1950 2 6 Oo 34 = Ise L5 or 
1951 12 33 0.35 2 15.8 15.8 
1952 6 iif] 0.34 a: 157 1567 
1953 2 L 0.42 * 16.1 16 5 
195k 6 15 0.40 sh. 15.8 1508 
1955 " 2h 0.31 sl 1528 15.8 
1956 3 9 0.39 ot 1508 15e8 
Lee ey | 8 19 0.42 = as mt 
Ze United States 
1939 Th1l 1,980 0.37 213 36.8 36.8 
1947 23 89 0.26 10 L0.8 40.8 
1948 $ 8 0.39 1 236 2306 
1949 12 38 0.32 3 28.6 28.6 
1950 22 55 0.40 3) 3367 B3eck 
1951 19 51 0.38 i 3he2 3he2 
1952 38 97 0.39 13 3309 339 
1953 30 76 0.39 10 3309 3309 
1954 26 64 O41 9 33.6 33.6 
1955 37 105 0.35 13 3he9 3he9 
1956 30 76 040 10 3327 35 sil 
1957 4,3 113 0.38 af es oh 
© India 
1939-50 - - fs = om z, 
1951 45 105 043 7 ead, L507 
1952 2h, L9 0.50 4 Tey 156 
1953 77 152 0.51 12 1507 1567 
1954 239 534 0.45 38 15.5 L5e5 
rae ate 972 0.46 val 15.8 15.8 
@) & e @ 
i ae ee” 


Under 500 
(1) Not available prior to January 1, 1939 
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Table 29 


Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, denims 
(1000) 


Tariff Items 523b(4) and 5230 (sece 3029) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
3 lbs. $/1b. 
le Total 
1939(1) 2h, 97 0.26 8 31.5 31.5 
1947 ayy tl 625 O91 133 2303 2303 
1948 587 663 0.88 34 5-8 hea 
1949 667 802 0.83 31 hed 609 
1950 204 236 0.86 43 2009 2009 
IRs ow & 663 695 0.95 137 2026 2006 
1952 L091 1,292 0.85 229 21.0 21.0 
a fy Le: asOL/ 2,413 0.84 417 2007 20.7 
1954 1,418 1,961 0.72 304 2lek 214 
75> 1,495 2,112 0.71 323 2146 21,6 
1956 1,300 Lyivl 0.72 278 214 21k 
1957 1,970 2,867 0269 = = ~ 
2 United Kingdom 
1939 * 2 0.28 * 18.0 18.0 
1947 - - - - - 
1948 126 118 1.06 3 cel 507 
1949 213 21, 1.00 ~ ~ ~ 
1950 h 3 1.28 1 15.7 1567 
1951 * * 2.06 = WAe3 14.3 
1952 ~- - ~ - - - 
is ays) 20 i 1.60 a6 Tel Ted 
1954 Fs} L 1.86 * 505 505 
aD 2 fi 1,38 1 608 6.8 
1956 8 5 pa * eral 601, 
1957 Us ul be 
3. United States 
1939 2k ok 0.25 8 31.8 3156 
1947 pipe 625 0.91 133 2303 2303 
1948 L61 5L5 0.85 31 Ged 607 
2989 41,3 576 0.77 Bi 720 720 
1950 200 233 0.86 12 21.0 21.0 
1951 663 695 0.95 437 20.6 2006 
1952 1,084 1,280 0.85 228 21.0 21.0 
1953 1,958 2,329 0.84 409 2009 2069 
1954 1,401 1,939 0.72 302 21.6 21.6 
1795 ale Ff ee PRA 2 Ps 0.71 321 PWS 21.7 
1956 1,255 25 0.73 ale ete eiet 
1957 1,927 2,796 0.69 a = = 
(1) Not available prior to January 1, 1939 
* Under 500 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbse $/1be 

Le India 
1939-51 Nil 
1952 4 6 0.65 AL oer E5e7 
1953 32 62 0.51 5 Let lisp ?/ 
1954 g 15 0.54 ue 15.8 15.8 
Oo (s ik) 0.53 al 1567 Let 
1956 37 66 0.56 6 15-8 158 
1957 38 66 0.58 o - - 
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Table 30 


Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, of number 100 and 


finer average yarn count 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523c (sec. 3039) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/71b. 
Ales Total 
1935 2h 29k, Led = 0.04 30.9 
1957, yas 380 Lipgets) - 0.05 33.6 
1938 L69 332 Vel: “ 0.04 28.3 
1939 541 398 1.36 ub 0.1 ls ls 
1947 6 2 2e20 2 27¢5 2ieD 
1948 523 107 4.89 - z a 
19k9 227 63 3.62 * 0.01 Ziep 
1950 Ua he Me 316 3.61 1 0.05 2745 
ished 1,260 325 3288 = ae Pips 
aoe 940 266 3054 - - 
Lp te As 6) 52 ge20 * 0.02 Zhen 
1954 1,677 504 3-33 1 0.03 2765 
195) 1,405 412 Seal A 0.04 Zlas 
1956 Lee Sel Belk 2 OL Zen 
ib Ws 2 OMe 594, 3238 ee om oe 
2. United Kingdom 
re 42h 29k, LeAd - - - 
1936 Addy 336 132 ~ - - 
1937 pyall 379 1.35 - 0.03 3428 
1938 L68 330 1.42 - = - 
2939 538 396 36 = = = 
1947 - - - - - > 
1948 523 107 he 89 a S > 
1949 227 63 3.62 - - : 
1950 35135 alts) 3.61 - - - 
LOS) 1,260 325 3.88 - - - 
Tobe 940 266 365k - = ~ 
1953 Ly iiSy- 541 Se 20 ond oar 2 
1954 Leyes: 503 3633 = a = 
1955 i, 403 411 36 hi ae nd i, 
1956 15832 549 3634 = = ~ 
1957 2,009 593 3.39 va ae eat 
*Under 500 


**Less than 0.01 per cent 
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Table 31 
Imports: Woven fabric, cotton, for billiard cloth* 


Tariff Item 523d (sece 3042) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—«— Value 
lbs. Ey 1lbe 
1. Total 
1935 37 1200) e208 - 26.2 31.3 
1936 726 8410686 : 16.9 3307 
1937 154, 222 0.69 - 273 3304 
1938 3,468 1,510 2030 = Ol 3220 
1939 161 9h, ei = = = 
1947 ~ - - 2 ; : 
1948 - = - = = a 
1949 - - “ - - = 
1950 Ot 418 0.95 12h 31.2 31.2 
es 2,961 ea, 1,65 877 296 2906 
Oe Spt 200 1.89 cay 2904 2904 
ive 1,420 ie dish 1.25 430 303 3003 
1954, 430 685 0.63 lye 3320 3320 
1952 114 150 0.76 Bf 3205 3265 
1956 = ; - : - - 
1957 1,792 707 2053 Be a = 
2. United States 

93 5 : - = 5 
1936 159 680 0.68 - 3307 3307 
1937 32 Ban) 0.8 = 31.7 31.7 
1938 11 14 0.79 = 3220 3220 
1939 ~ - : - ~ 7 
1947 - - - - - ~ 
1948 = - - - = = 
1949 = = - - - - 
1950 ave 41s 0.95 12h 31.2 31.2 
195s 2,961 1,799 1.65 877 31.2 31.2 
1952 oye 200 1.89 1st 31.2 31.2 
1953. 1,420 1,139 25 4,30 30.3 30.3 
1954 430 685 0.63 lye 3320 3320 
a ey LU, 150 0.76 37 3265 3205 
1956 ~ ~ ~ - = 2 
195¢ 818 458 1.79 os = = 


*Since quantities imported are so small, it is not possible to omit 
the thousands. 
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Table 32 


Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, with cut pile, neoede 
(#000) 


Tariff Item 523e (seco 3040) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. 
le Total 
193) 529 596 0.89 - 174 174 
1938 “295 545 0.54 ~ 32.8 32.8 
1939 304, 538 Of 57 100 32.8 32.8 
1947 acy te. LTT 72 695 2903 2965 
1948 ihe aly 622 1.80 197 17.7 18.3 
1949 641 319 CeO k 173 1726 192 
1950 916 4,38 2209 2h6 2669 2609 
1951 962 428 Zee 2h9 2509 2509 
1952 410 225 1.96 105 2309 2309 
1953 261 138 1.89 63 2hel 2hel 
1954 214 119 1-80 51 240 240 
1955 ok 119 1.94 55 2hel 2hel 
1956 193 vi 1.99 L6 2hel 2hel 
1957 226 mai 220k ~ “ = 
2e United Kingdom 
a73p 471 52h 0.90 ~ 15-0 15-0 
1936 434, 451 0.96 ~ 153 1563 
LoL 106 112 0.95 = Lec 1502 
1938 30 3h 0.88 oe 151 L5el 
1939 L/ 20 0.85 3 15.1 L5e1 
1947 20 8 2050 a es = 
1948 51 20 2055 2 1.3 Wed 
1949 5 28 2268 3 he3 1520 
1950 50 21 2038 8 L560 1520 
lisyeab 33 a3 20 5k 5 Lobel hres 
1952 18 5 3260 B 15-0 1529 
Lee 13 5 2.60 2 1520 1520 
1954 12 4 3200 2 1520 1520 
L955 t/ 2 3250 an 1520 15.0 
1956 5 2 26 50 1 15.0 1520 
L957 Lh kh Zat> b=) es * 
3- United States 

1936 48 49 0.98 = 3151 31.1 
1937 51 Si 1.00 - Slew 31.1 
1938 58 72 0.81 - 31.8 31.8 
1939 12 141 0.87 39 Bia 31.5 
1947 25332 LS EY 1.72 689 2905 2905 
1948 901 493 1.83 171 19.0 19.0 
1949 408 211 1.93 81 19.8 19.8 
1950 546 256 2.13 146 2626 2 
1951 73h 335 2019 190 2509 2509 
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Year Value 
US eye 356 
| ty eS. 187 
Tor ee) 
a5) a 
1956 95 
1951 oe 
1935-36 ~ 
193% 1 
1938 1 
1939 = 
1947-50 - 
195) + 
1952 1 
1953 30 
1954 ayy 
Ae 3 OL 
1956 93 
1957 116 
*Jnder 500 


Unit 
Volume Value 
lose Abs 


3. United States (Cont'd) 


iy Be 
1.83 
1.64 
Lee 
1.82 
1.77 


he Germany 


52 


Duty 


Collected 


87 
L6 
pL 
28 
23 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Imports: Woven fabric, cotton, not coloured, Table 33 


for typewriter ribbons 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523f (sec. 3041) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
fear Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
wie™ lbs. $/1b. 

1. Total 
1935 61 Ne ae a oe Sry ese 
1936 65 Nede — i We (. is 5 
193 / 83 Nhe Be - ont AA 6 IZ 6 
1938 91 Ne ae = head 2,6 he. 
L939 92 Ne ae - 2 nee Nee, 
1947 3h7 Ne ae = A) 667 eS 
1948 LOL Ne Ae = 75 26 9 dee Bi 
2949 411 Ne Ge - 6 Les) 2a 
19 50 290 Ne ae = a Ze L Mee 5 
1p 656 136 he 79 20 ec. ize5 
1052 588 10 5032 a ic Ze 
LES) 386 86 Le d3 2 ae 12.5 
1 De AT 116 4.09 > 1.2 1205 
1955 568 134 he 23 6 1.0 1265 
1956 ra tee ce 6 Vee ANS) 
sre ae m Ze tntted Kingdo 
1935 4g Ne Ge "2 at 0.3 LNA) 
1936 56 Ne As = = OL 12.5 
hoe ie Ne Ae ~ - Ol BSe0 
1938 81 Ne ae ee os O06 it 12. 5 
1939 76 Ne de = a = = 
1947 162 Ne Ge - - ~ - 
1948 378 Ne Ae “= $e = a 
1949 363 Nede = = = - 
1950 236 Nede - - be A 
heist LOW, sual ehh = = - 
VO 52 513 100 by Ws - - = 
1953 347 82 he2l “ ~ “ 
1954 430 2 3485 7 = y 
1952 520 2S heO5 ~ ~ ~ 
1956 500 AES i) 3276 - - - 
LDL 592 150 3095 = = - 

3. “United states 

aD 13 Nee = ~ 14.3 die 3 
1936 9 Ne ae oa oa 12. 5 es 5 
1937 y) Ne Ae a ee 12. 5 V2. 5 
1938 8 Nee = — WA > Te 5 
1939 9 Nede = Se oS 5 Zs s 
1947 185 Ne Ae = 23 12. 5 GSA 5 
1948 HG Ne ae a 10 12. 5 ie 5 
1949 4g Ne Ge 6 12. 5 26 5 
19 50 5 The de =, 6 es 5 ge, 5 
1951 aie 25 (ace l, 12.5 12.5 
age 40 5 fT) > 12.5 eS 
1753 31 h 8.56 5 1265 eas 
1954 LA 4 10.40 3) 12.5 12.5 
tee ae) 48 6 8.22 6 oS 12.5 
1956 50 5 sheraal 6 1265 ice 
957 SV 5 10.40 = = = 


=) 


Table 34 


Imports: Woven fabrics for the manufacture of card clothi 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523g (sete 3572) 


Unit 
Year Value Volume — Value 
lbse $/1b. 
1. Total 
1935 1 Ne ae ~ 
1936 4 Ne ae = 
1937 5 Ne Be = 
1938 5 Nede - 
1939 i Ne ae ay 
1947 11 Nee — 
1948 9 Nee ae 
1949 3) Ne de = 
1950 18 Ne ae - 
ips 28 is) 1.84 
1952 21 ae 1.92 
2953 20 11 pen! 
1954 sual fi 1.72 
1955 10 6 1.67 
1956 Ge 23 Ie5 
aD i 6 3 1.80 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 db Nee - 
1936 al Nee - 
1937 3 Ne ae = 
1938 5 Ne de - 
1939 ag Te Be ~ 
19147 6 Ne Ae a 
1948 7“ Ne Ge - 
1949 a Ne ae - 
1950 10 Ne Be > 
1951 22 12 lee 
1b BY ibs: 8 1.85 
eS) 10 6 1,62 
1954 Lf 3 1.45 
1995 A 3 1.40 
1956 6 L 1.43 
lee bees Ab 1 1.45 
32 United States 
135 zs Ne Be ~ 
1936 * Nede =- 
eee ~ Hi . 
1938 * Ne ae = 
Be IGN * Nede A 
1947 5 Ne Qe - 
1948 8 Ne de 2 
1949 L Ne Be = 
aN 50 8 Nede - 
272% 6 3 262k 
1952 6 3 2.10 
1953 10 5 2.04 
195i, 7 i 1.93 
1999 6 3 Esa 
1956 26 19 ses S 
1957 4 2 1.97 
*Under 500 Note: Duty Free 
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Table 35 


imports: Sailcloth, Egyptian cotton, for sails 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523h (sece 3043) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
% bse S/1b. $ 
Lee rota 
1735 3 3 e002 ” 0.5 29.5 
1936 > 5 Os 97 a = ov 
1937 8 7 1.08 a a 4 
1938 6 6 TOL = Oral 3004 
1939 6 6 0.96 * 10 2150 
1947 9 rn 2042 * ed 2u50 
1948 19 6 3200 7 TAS. 20.8 
1949 26 8 3.33 al Boo 20.8 
1950 18 8 2.38 a 0.6 2057 
1951 1.2 3 3.65 = 04 210 
1952 16 5 3-30 x 209 20.9 
1953 12 8 1.60 iV W252 2257) 
1954 8 3 a, 12 = 3.0 ZO 
1955 9 A 20h2 ** 1.0 2069 
1956 12 5 252 * ‘erah pan 
1957 Aun 6 2.33 = As a 
2. United Kingdom 
1935 3 3 qy02 - 0.5 2925 
1936 5 5 0; 97 ad - 7g 
193'/ g ff 1.08 - = 
1938 6 6 1.05 ve ~ “ 
1939 6 6 0.98 ev 26.9 
L9n} 9 2042 ~ - ~ 
1948 18 6 2e 94 a om ace 
1949 23 a eee - ~ - 
1950 18 8 2.35 3 3 x 
1951 12 3 3.65 2 = : 
1952 14 4 cree - os ms 
ibs, 6 3 ADRES) ~ - = 
1954 ‘b 3 Le? os = * 
1955 y 4 Ae dt. * 2 = 
19 56 he 5 Ze pil = a ay 
Jes bef 14 6 PANE TS: a a = 
*Under 500 


a 


Table 36 


Imports: Filter cloth, cotton, with cut pile, 
in the web or made up, for mining 
eae eae ~ (#000) 
Tariff Item 523i (sec. 3044) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Lean Value Volume Value Collected Value ___—~Vailue_ 
a: lbs. $71b. i} 
i. Total 
1935 B 8 O¢ 67 be! yi ies 
1937 3 5 0.70 ~ dees Ley 
1939 A, 7 0.56 it 1508 15.8 
L9k7 4 3 1.43 se of 3320 
1948 8 5 say Al a 1153 1350 
1949 6 IR 13k a 17.6 7a 
1950 ) 5 1.36 1 ee fee 
1951 9 5 ey, 1 Web 14.6 
1952 6 4 1.45 A 15e4 Lose 
1953 5 h 1.36 zi 19.2 19.2 
1954 7 ao ees ze i3ec 13.8 
1955 4 3 1.30 ik 1361 1332: 
1956 3 3 aeC7 il 2069 20.9 
1957 h, s) 1.33 - - “ 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 4 6 0.65 = 10.0 1050 
1937 A 3 O.72 - 10.0 1066 
1938 5 8 0.67 =~ 10.0 10s0 
1939 3 5 0.60 - 10.0 10.0 
L9L7 3 2 Te 51 = = - 
1948 7 L, 7k 1 8.5 10.0 
1949 Im 2 BAG Y as 10.0 10.0 
1950 5 3 1.47 10.0 1056 
951 i 4 Leo 1 10.0 10.0 
1952 5 3 nigenl * 10.0 10.0 
1953 6) 2 1.53 4 10.0 1036 
1954 6 L 1.34 a 10.0 Loe 
1955 3 2 Lee a 1030 skeyae) 
1956 2 af We > 10.0 10.0 
1957 x i = = Ee Pe, 
*Under 500 
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Imports: Shadow cretonnes, cotton Table 37 


(1000) 
Tariff Item 523j (sece 3046) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. > 
ia blots 
1937(1) 68 134 0.51 - ee 1363 
1938 £48) 130 0. 54 ~ LEY dey 
1939 69 5 0.51 9 12.5 12.5 
1947 16 9 1.65 1 eo 31.4 
1948 47 2k 1.94 2 30h 13.6 
1949 20 1 1.80 * vee wakes 
1950 20 14 1.48 3 Leo Lee 
1951 12 10 1e15 2 19.6 19.6 
1952 7 6 Ve23 1 Ves L7es 
1953 fi 6 oot Hy 18.3 18.3 
1954 3 2 er2 * 16.0 16.0 
1955 3 3 Peat ut 22.8 22.8 
1956 s 2 0.99 a 2hel 2hek 
1957 a 2 0,50 _ - - 
2.- United Kingdom 
1937 68 134 CooL 7 U2e0 TZ. 5 
1938 67 123 0.54 ~ 1255 1255 
1939 69 135 0051 9 12,5 12.5 
19 12 5 260 23 ay Gi S 
1948 4. PAN 1.95 ut Ha 10.0 
1949 20 akak eos # Lee 10.0 
1950 ae 6 2.04 ui 10.6 10.0 
1951 6 3 2025 a 1050 10.0 
1952 h 2 205 % LOG 1056 
1953 k 2 Ze38 a 10.0 16,0 
1954 2 al Le82 = 16.6 10.0 
1955 an i 217 + 10.0 10.0 
1956 1 1 Weoe * 1050 10.0 
1957 ~ = - — = =) 
36 United States 
os - ~ - - - ~ 
1938 3 7 0.48 = 32.8 32.8 
1939 “ 0339 a 3606 36.6 
1947 4, 4 0.90 a 31.4 sult 
1948 5 3 o2 1 Lied 1728 
1949 a iy Os) * oes Tt 2308 
1950 8 3) eO3 2 26605 2665 
Coe 6 7 0.76 2 2926 2906 
1952 5) 4 0.69 i 3062 BOs 
1953 3 h 0.89 aL 2869 2869 
1954 a 1 PLY, ts Ss2 3152 
1955 2 2 0.90 1 28.9 2809 
1956 2 2 0.89 1 29.0 29.20 
1957 i: 2 0.50 - - “ 
*Under 500 


(1) From February 26, 1937 


Dd, 


Table 38 


Imvorts: Gabardines, cotton 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 523k (sece 3047) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value GCollectedsr Value SB. Values 
$ lbse $/1b. & 
ipmmlotal 
1937(1) 63 35 1.83 - 12.6 1286 
1939 67 36 1.88 8 1266 1236 
1947 gay 165 1.93 61 19.1 2925 
1948 365 162 2025 33 902 ay) i 
1949 1,30 186 2.30 29 607 1733 
1950 317 160 Moy, 54 16.9 16.9 
1951 od 105 ORES: 35 14.8 4.8 
1952 120 57 Bel 18 Wed We9 
1953 146 75 1.95 27. 192 ab. 
1954 143 63 2629 Ly, 11.9 Hab 
1955 WL 65 2.15 15 10.6 10.6 
1956 198 Te Qe. 2h 11.9 11.9 
Abe onl 195 63 3310 ~ = - 
2- United Kingdom 
1937 63 3) Teo3 - Bee 12.5 
1938 86 43 2202 - eo 12.5 
1939 66 35 1.90 8 12.5 12.5 
1947 112 L6 2046 - ~ = 
1948 267 90 pea y 305 10.0 
1949 325 114 PISS) Vi ZeU 10.4 
1950 190 81 20 34 19 10.0 10.0 
1951 ay al 67 2.56 ay) TOL0 10.0 
1952 87 33 2062 9 10.0 10.0 
1953 ahs Lg 2233 a 10.0 10.0 
1954, 127 51 2.50 13 10.0 10.0 
1955 137 61 pelle 14 10.0 10.0 
1956 7 57 eyuil 18 10.0 10.0 
L957 18 56 3e3¢ - - - 
3e United States 
1937 * 7 0.91 = 3.ga! 31K 
1939 a al 0.79 a 31.9 31.9 
1947 193 Le Le SV 29e5 2965 
1948 75 70 1.35 23 2he8 2he8 
1949 93 6h Le Ad 20 21.9 21.9 
Le5O 117 ve 1662 32 2iee 2he2 
Mb 62 34, 1.80 Ly 27.0 2i6G 
L958 oo 2h 1.40 9 Lies 2765 
1955 35 27 1.30 ste) ater Ziel, 
1954 16 12 abet k Ziel 2763 
1955 4, 4 1.06 a 28.3 28.3 
1956 Ay 15 1.38 6 2765 2765 
1957 10 7 LAS ~ - - 


*Under 500 
(1) From February 26, 1937 
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Table 39 
Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, of number 80 to not 


more than number 99 average yarn count 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 5231 (sec. 3048) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
5) LoS. %/ 1b. 
a Total 
1937(1) is 45 1320 - 12.5 12.5 
1938 65 Lg Ler ~ Lee i265 
2939 66 hh Uns g i2g5 12.5 
1947 - - - - - = 
1948 ky, 51 2.08 13 aes 1WA.4 
1949 Ae) 30 User 5 AS Bohs 
1950 89 24 3.65 pie 12.8 12.8 
1951 80 21 Be63 10 13.0 13.0 
LO 52 38 Uns 2.0% 5 ie) Ieo 
1955 Ad 16 PGES) (| 5 e3 Loe 
1954 60 2) Peoe S, aie 5 Wye 5 
1955 nage 3h Deon ly 12.8 12.8 
1956 134 Lh 3203 17 1260 12.8 
1957 136 LO 3.40 on = £2 
2e United Kingdom 
Od. 5h. 45 1.20 - Le) 1h. 
1938 65 48 GY, - eso Iso 
1939 66 Lh eo 3) tee? Le e5 
1947 - - - - - = 
1948 Th 19 3289 6 863 125 
A949 a 4 3270 2 12.5 12.5 
1950 86 Fae 3.89 11 12.5 12.5 
ne. 76 18 tek? =) ieeD ie 
1952 3h 12 2097 4 UES 12.5 
1953 a. 8 3.81 k 2.5 125 
1954 47 14 3043 6 1265 1235 
1955 107 ak 3049 ae 12.5 1235 
1956 130 Shy Fe 3s 16 12.5 12.5 
Loe A 40 Sri - = ~ 
3- United States 
1937-47 Nil 
1948 43 38 eeu fi 16.6 1656 
1949 Fag 26 0.88 a i225 i238 
1950 3 2 ee 1 2204 220k 
1951 Lh 3 1.60 ad ERAS) 21.9 
1952 4 3 e359 at CLee 2202 
1953 ita 8 1.49 fs Zee 2220 
1954 a2 fi 1.58 i} 21.9 21.9 
1955 4 i. 1.40 ae Pa 2Aed 
1956 L, 5 0.79 ul 2328 2328 
1957 ~ - - = = - 


(1) From February 26, 1937 
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Table 40 


Imports: Cotton bags (Nee). 
1000 


Tariff Item 523n (1) and (2) (sece 3082) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—s_—‘Value_ 
lbs. 1be 
1. Total 
1935 Al 135 0.31 - 4328 1308 
9S. 30 ey 0.38 = 2902 2902 
1938 36 218 0.17 = 30.9 30.9 
39 29 169 0.17 8 26.9 2609 
1947 210 28h, 0.74 58 2765 2765 
1948 90 136 0.66 20 2265 Zeal 
1949 187 29k, 0.64 h2 2265 2265 
1950 110 135 0.81 25 220k 2204 
1951 346 402 0.86 (e) 220k, 22.4 
1952 110 162 0.68 25 2265 2205 
1953 DD 91 0.60 a2 2204 22-4 
1954 52 te 0.72 12 2265 2265 
1955 L2 1,0 1.05 9 21.7 2265 
1956 50 DS] 0.88 11 2205 2205 
1957 60 x sy 0.51 - = ae 
2. United States 

19585 a 120 0.31 ~ hhe7 Lhe? 
1936 34 104 0. 33 a 3he 8) 3he (9) 
Biss! 26 65 0.40 - 30.1 30.1 
1938 22 8h 0. 26 ”= 3069 30.9 
1939 26 159 0.16 4 27.05 2765 
1947 210 28h, 0.74 58 2765 2765 
1948 90 136 0.66 20 2206 22.8 
1949 179 286 0.63 L0 2265 2265 
1950 108 133 0.81 2k 2265 2265 
1951 335 399 0.84 ifs) 220k, 225 
1952 110 162 0.68 25 2225 22.5 
pe. 5k 90 0.60 12 2265 2245 
OL 52 72 0.72 12 2225 2265 
55 40 39 1.03 9 21.8 2245 
1956 L9 ST 0.86 1 2265 2245 
1957 59 115 0.51 - - = 
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Table 41 


Imports: Bags, used or second-hand, made from fabrics 


composed wholly of vegetable fibres 
(1000) 


Tariff Items 523n(1), (2), 547, 547a, 548 (sec. 3550) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Valuet Collected Value Value_ 
aes. 
le aeloteL 
191,7* 3,088 a . = 
1948 126 - - ~ 
1949 2h = ~ - 
1950 16 ~ a a 
1951 185 = Ls = 
1952 136 13 963 18.5 
1753 234 L6 19.6 19.6 
1954 67 13 2052 2052 
1955 123 2h 19.2 19.2 
1956 78 12 16.0 16.0 
1957 37 
2e United States 
1947 3,074 “ - - 
1948 = 4 = 
19h9 26 = ~ ~ 
1950 lA - eS a 
1951 185 - “ - 
1952 12h ie. 909 18.6 
1953 231 5 19.5 19.7 
1954 65 13 20.3 20.3 
0955 120 25 19.3 19.3 
1956 7 12 16.0 16.0 
1957 3 


louantities not available 
*Not available prior to 1942 
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Table 42 


Imports: Duck, seamless cotton, for hose pipe 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 524 (sece 3089) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. 
United States(1) 
1935 77 Ne Ge a ae 10.0 10.0 
1936 80 Ne Ge = = 10. O 10. 6) 
1937 110 Ne Be = - 10.0 10.0 
1938 82 Ne ae Crd — 10.0 10.0 
1939 104 Ne Be ~ 10 10.0 10.0 
1947 267 Ne Ge o at 10.0 10.0 
1948 265 Ne ae ws 26 10.0 10.0 
19L9 263 Ne Be - 26 10.0 10.0 
19 50 255 Nede a 25 10.0 10.0 
1951 175 U4 eee uly 10.0 10.0 
1952 83 LS 1.09 3) 10.0 10.0 
eS e: 5 0.70 - - os 
1954 ih 2 0.93 a 10.0 10.0 
1955 1 ii 1.26 “5 10.0 10.0 
1956 1 7 1.43 < 10.0 10.0 
1957 Ai & 1.51 - - - 
* Under 500 


(1) Imports from other sources negligible 
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Imports: Fabrics with cut weft pile, cotton, Table 43 


or of cotton and synthetic fibre 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 52ha (s.ece 3049) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/71b. $ 
le Total 
Deeg tye) 335 297 1.13 - 560 5.0 
1938 L403 394 1.02 ~ 520 500 
UES ey, og 541 1.03 28 520 erie) 
1947 669 234 2686 ~ - ~ 
1948 493 binge: 3202 47 LeO 0.9 
1949 2,503 r,O3s 2028 323 Loe 19.5 
1950 boo 2,270 Lev? 900 20.5 20.5 
ahh fester 1,892 2032 82k 18.8 18.8 
oe 4634 ede oa 1.66 1,052 2267 2207 
1953 3,075 RAY MLS Leto 687 2263 Zee 
Lott 1907 Slee ik Lig ss) LO4, 2Zlez 21.2 
195 1,904 eee ey; 420 2220 2240 
1956 1,989 1,295 1.54 ALS Pareles) 2205 
1957 2,462: 1, 604 ASL ge oo i ss 
2. United Kingdom 
Leroi aoe) 297 Tei3 = 520 500 
L939 55 / 541 1.03 28 500 500 
194.7 669 234 208 a - = 
1948 1,058 321 3429 18 air 5el 
1949 1,108 406 2673 20 1.8 5.0 
1950 oreo 707 2h 86 BPS %) 520 
O51 Leone 560 2093 82 520 5.0 
1952 992 330 Be0L 50 520 500 
Vor be) D3 209 2091 38 500 500 
1954 534 190 2061 at 520 500 
O55 461 186 2047 2 520 500 
1956 Ld 176 2653 22 520 500 
1957 4i8 159 2.82 - o - 
3- United States 

1937-47 Nil 

1948 102 6 eos 23 2220 2220 
1949 727 365 1.99 176 2he2 ahe2 
1950 ipa key 535 2007 295 2667 Bard) 
1951 25353 1,119 2010 627 26.7 2667 
1952 3,020 L935 1.69 818 2 AA 27e1 
1953 1,794 1,060 1.69 482 2669 2669 
1954 1,200 886 UES 35) 329 2Tok 27h 
1955 903 607 1.49 247 27k 2704 
1956 846 606 1.40 235 2765 2765 
1957 1,066 Th1 LeAd = a = 

e Japan 

1937-48 Nil 

1949 63 L5 1.40 22 350k 35k 
1950 1,191 862 1.38 422 3504 35k 
1951 ee 75 1.67 Ld, 3he9 3hed 
1952 216 124 1.75 75 348 3428 
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Year 


79 
1954 
te) 
1956 
1957 


(1) From February 26, 1937 


Value 


Volume 
lbs. 


2,2 

73 
Sy 
492 
655 


Unit 
Value 


§/1b. 


Duty 
Collected 


he Japan (Cont'd) 


0.98 
1.30 
deed 
1.36 
1.35 
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87 
a7 
140 
185 


Duty as per cent of 


Total Dutiable 
Value Value 
36.8 36.8 
28.0 28.0 
27-8 208 
2160 PILE, 


Table 44 
Imports: Woven fabrics, cotton, for use as a detachable 


rotective coveri for uncured rubber sheetin 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 525 (s.c. 3488) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. g / ibe, 

eee LOLaL 
1935 48 Ne de - - 6.0 3307 
1936 50 Ne Ae = = be 4, 306 iL. 
187 77 Nhe Ge = = Leo 30.0 
1938 50 Nee = coed Boel 30.0 
2939 56 Ne Ge = h Tek 30. 0) 
1947 pre Nee a 39 oe ff 505 @) 
1948 At Ne Be = ie) 18.9 Pal hes) 
19hL9 168 Ne Ge rar 30 Tus 9 Die 5 
1950 yale Te Ge - 25 13.5 2765 
1951 260 148 1.76 30 Si bs elea 
1952 196 114 Pele L 220 aloo 
95D 5a fae Aas) 8 503 CARS 
1954 a5 8&8 1. 30 5 Le7 2765 
aa Se ee ee 
1387 169 4 1126 
2e United Kingdom 
5 38 Neae “ - S . 
193 1 Ne ae - = = 7 
AD3 60 Ne Ae = - - a 
1938 ral Ne Ae - = ‘er = 
1939 42 Ne Ge = = © — 
1947 12 Ne Ge = = = = 
1948 66 Ne Ge = a = = 
1949 58 Ne ae “ — = = 
1950 87 Ne Ge — — = = 
1951 150 80 Ley = mo = 
1952 185 106 1.75 1 0.6 2705 
Ayes 140 105 1.33 > 3e4 2702 
iy pn 99 77 1.29 v3 eal 27S 
“Ae 12 82 wee = = = 
1957 m Uda 
3- United States 

at 9 Ne Be = had 65° # 336 if 
eae 9 Nee a = 30.1 30.1 
Ah hed Ly, Ne Ge - 2 300 30.0 
1938 9 Hehe = = 3020 30.0 
39 vr Ne Ge aa hy 30.0 30.0 

Nede = 39 30. 0 30s 0) 
Rote oe Ne Ae = 40 Zlen 276 5 
1949 110 Ne As ~ 30 30.0 30.0 
1950 8h Ne Be - 23 3020 3020 
1951 110 8 1.62 30 30.0 30.0 
1952 11 8 1.37 : si e zl 2 
ub 11 9 1.29 . . 
198) 16 ial 1.38 4 2705 2765 
1956 we 8 ee 3 2765 2765 
1957 12y, 12 1.38 
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Imports: Cotton shirts, not knitted Table 45 
(t000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sece 3066) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—C°(Vailue_ 
Shpagiws 1bse $/ 1d. 
1. Total 
LS Gis) 18 we 1.65 = 3065 30.8 
1936 30 18 1.66 “= 28e1 28.1 
1939 92 ol, 0.98 Zi. 29e1 29-1 
1947 545 205 2266 138 252 30.0 
1948 230 61 Belo 5 235 236 
1949 150 52 2087 3 2he2 2 
1950 253 309 0.82 8h 3304 3304 
1951 247 & 2095 62 2520 2520 
1952 136 152 2688 109 2520 2560 
Loe 678 269 Cale 169 25.20 25-0 
1954 431 Lid 2043 108 2520 2520 
1955 1,220 iv: LAG 305 2520 2520 
1956 AA TPA 1,736 beet 605 2520 2520 
fi 2 Ree 1le2 on - = 
vat alae 2 2e nited Kingdom 
(bebe 8 4 Lie) ~ 2304 2304 
Bey 13 6 2e32 ™ 2265 2265 
1938 8 5 3623 “ 2265 22a 
1939 ite 4 2088 2265 2205 
1947 86 lA 6.35 ~- i us 
1948 128 23 505k 28 2203 2265 
1949 50 13 3231 11 2265 2205 
1950 58 ly, 3697 14 2309 2309 
1957: 38 8 202 9 hed 2he9 
1952 33 iL LooL 8 2hed 2he 
1953 59 13 edd 15 2560 2520 
1954 50 Be: he71 13 2520 2520 
1955 50 11 he 38 12 2500 2520 
1956 9 12 Le89 15 2520 2540 
1957 63 14 4.50 ~ a - 
3. United States 
1935 10 ff LAL - 36.3 36.3 
1936 17 12 142 - 31.2 alee 
193 Wy, 10 d lea - 30.1 30.1 
1938 28 31 0.89 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1939 79 85 0.93 2h, 30.0 30.0 
1947 458 191 2039 137 30.0 30.0 
1948 94 33 2089 2k, 2520 2520 
1949 100 39 2055 25 2520 2520 
1950 83 2 2262 20 2520 2520 
Hb Lit 8 2061 2520 2520 
152 38h AS yf 2.0. 96 2520 25 
52 594 24,3 Ret 148 2520 2560 
1954, 320 a) 2037 80 Zoe0 2500 
1955 600 293 2.04 150 2520 2520 
1956 812 3hk, 2636 203 25.0 2520 
1957 696 269 2-59 ~ oa pas 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbse $/1b. $ 
he India 
1935-52 Nil 
1953 5 5 1.00 1: 25.0 2520 
1954 6 6 1,12 2 2520 2520 
1955 - ~ = : ns 2 
1956 ~ x 0.67 * 2520 2520 
1957 2 2 TeO0 ce 7 bi 
5 Austria 
1935-50 Nil 
1951 18 5 3280 4 25:0 2520 
1952 10 3 3-36 2 25.0 2520 
1953 6 2g 2263 al 25.0 2520 
1954 a L, Belg %, 2540 2520 
1955 28 10 2.66 7 2520 2520 
1956 6 3 gy 1 25.0 2520 
1957 i 1 1.00 = ae = 
6. Germany 
1935-51 Nil 
1952 1] im 1.60 2 25.0 25.0 
1953 * + 1.9 * 25.0 2520 
195k a 7 oot - 2502 2502 
1955 = * eke = 2heb Qheb 
1956 - a “ S ee es 
1957 = “ = “ - - 
Te Switzerland 
1935-38 Nil 
1939 ‘ * 1.69 = 2906 2906 
1947 * 7 9657 Bg 2909 2969 
194,8=50 Nil 
1 hey a4 4 Pe! 3 2500 2520 
1952 2 1 2092 = 2560 2520 
1953 10 2 6.08 3 2520 25.0 
1954 15 L, he 26 h 2520 2520 
1955 10 17 B26 10 25.0 2520 
1956 38 6 6.06 10 2520 2520 
1957 37 7 5.29 we ose - 
8. Japan 
1935-36 Nil 
1938 * at 0. 42 neo 30.0 30.0 
739 2 6 egret ah 30.0 30.0 
1947-49 Nil 
1950 112 263 0043 50 Lhek hhed 
1951 ” - - = = = 
1 2 = = —< = ~ 
as = * Oe7i : 1006 1066 
1954 16 Lely rm 2520 2520 
1955 480 462 1.04, 120 25.0 2520 
1956 1,407 1,260 1.12 352 25.0 2520 
1957 1,594 1,526 1.04 = x 
*Under 500 
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Table 46 


Imports: Clothing of woven cotton fabric, neOepe 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sec. 3068) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. lb. 
Le Total 
1947(1) 1,177 p35 2-20 272 23.1 30.0 
1948 112 143 309 103 230k 2420 
LILI 78 202 2037 115 2hel 2hel 
1950 530 374 1.42 138 26.0 26.0 
1951 979 382 2056 245 2520 oe 
1952 15307 506 2658 328 25elL Pde rl 
953 2,017 811 2049 505 2520 2520 
1954, 1,784 674 2065 2520 2520 
1955 25332 O55 2626 583 2520 2520 
1956 3,872 2,035 1.90 968 2520 250 
doy 4,722 2,684, 1.7 - ~ = 
2e United Kingdom 
1947 2/2 61 Leh6 =- - z 
1948 222 62 3258 47 2163 22.5 
LILY 189 68 2078 h2 2265 2245 
1950 161 5g 2073 Bg Z2hel 2hel 
1951 150 38 3095 37 2heT 2heS 
1952 Litas 32 3097 oe 250 2520 
1953 156 45 3047 oe 2520 2520 
1954, 143 L0 3058 36 2500 2500 
1955 156 12 Sriiat 39 2520 2520 
1956 191 52 3667 47 2520 2529 
Lo OY 198 5h 3.67 ~ 4 a 
3e United States 

1947 755 45k 1.66 226 30.0 30.0 
1948 130 68 beg 33 25el 2501 
1949 168 lls 147 42 2500 2520 
1950 243 228 1.07 61 2520 2520 
1951 Hoo 332 2e21 184 2520 2500 
1952 TOL 458 2040 275 2520 2520 
1953 1,751 (C4: 2oh1 438 2520 2520 
195k 1,504 CEE, 2051 376 2520 2520 
1955 1,710 739 2.31 27 2520 2520 
1956 1,737 659 2664 43h 2520 2520 
3957 1,976 780 253 ~ o ~ 


(1) Not available separately in pre-war years 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
F $ 1bSe $7ib. 
4. Azores and Madeira 
1947 BDH 15 7eh0 33 30.0 30.0 
1948 66 10 6.60 17 2520 2520 
1949 101 16 6031 25 25-0 2520 
1950 5k al} head 13 2520 25-0 
1951 L7 vd 6.71 12 2520 2520 
1952 30 5 6.00 ff 2520 25-0 
L353 26 fd 3671 6 2500 2520 
1954 6 ie 6400 1 2560 2520 
1955 4 i b,200 1 250 25-0 
1956 3 uk 5eh8 L 250 2520 
1957 8 al 8.00 - “= = 
5e Switzerland 
1947 26 3 9465 8 30.0 30.0 
1948 y) i Geils 2 2520 2520 
1949 11 Ps 7ehO 3 2500 250 
1950 20 2 8.50 5 2520 2520 
1951 2h 2 9.92 6 2520 2520 
1952 1h 2 7078 3 2520 2520 
2953 20 2 827k 5 2520 2520 
1954 37 4 891 9 2540 2520 
155 Ld 5 941 11 2529 2520 
1956 68 8 8.52 17 2520 2520 
ney 716 10 7.60 - cS = 
6. Japan 
1947-48 - = = = = = 
1949 2 2 tes 1 38.4 38.4 
1950 40 70 0.57 17 42.0 42.0 
ib bk = = = > - a 
1952 * 1 0.18 * 58.0 58.0 
1953 1 a 1.28 * 3801 38.1 
1954 8 5 1.72 2 27el eal P| 
1955 301 218 1.38 fe) 2520 2520 
1956 1,672 1,266 1.32 418 25-0 2520 
1957 2,120 sie gal Le7 oe a = 
*Under 500 
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Imports: Dresses of woven cotton fabric, Table 47 
women's and children's 


*Q00 
Tariff Item 532 (sece 3069) 
Duty as per cent of 

Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value antit Value Collected Value _—_—~Vaillue_ 
That ei ae et Go. 

‘ine Total 
1939(1) 217 Ne ae > 6h 2967 2967 
1947 317 nee, ~ 94 2906 30-0 
1948 103 Dees v- 26 2heS 2heb 
1949 ey, Ne Ge ae 53 2he > he 5 
19 50 276 NeQe — 69 Zhe g ale 8 
1951 h2h Ne ae - 106 2520 2560 
19 52 617 Ne Be ex 154 256 6) 2520 
ie be 1,108 LO4 20 7h 207 2500 2520 
1954 vieN 309 3209 239 2520 2520 
195) oot 1,06 3230 334 2560 2520 
1956 =—-:1,.437 hhy2 3620 354 250 2540 
1957 1,304 12 3217 ~ ~ - 

Ze United Kingdom 
1939 LO Nhe de om 2 e2e6 5 PPE Oe 
1947 4 Ne Be os ~ ~ - 
1948 16 Ne Be - 4 ee 5 226 5 
1949 LO Ne ae ~ 7 2265 2265 
1950 32 Ne Be i 7 23eh 2304 
1951 13 Nede - 3 2hed 2he9 
1952 8 Ne ae - 2 2520 2560 
dy 1S. 7 3 3049 2 2520 2520 
1954 6 1 7eh8 i 2500 2520 
1955 20 5 free 5 25-0 2520 
1956 oo 3 10.83 8 2520 2520 
1957 26 5 8.67 w= ~ - 
30 United States 

1939 197 Neds oa 59 30.0 30.0 
1947 225 Nle Ge ve 67 30. 0 30. @) 
1948 58 Nee - iy) 2520 2520 
Eon 125 Ne Be = ou 2520 2520 
1950 206 Ne ade - oP 2520 2520 
1951: 369 Nee = 92 2520 25.0 
1952 590 Nee = 148 2520 2520 
Nye, 1,084 4,00 Aap fale 271 2520 2500 
1954 929 304 3205 232 axeU 2560 
155 Ly Pale, 398 Sena 320 2520 2520 
1956 1,254 386 34.25 3, 25.0 2520 
ihe hoes 1,182 BLA, Zohk = = ~ 


(1) From April 1, 1939 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Quantity Value Collected Value Value 
$ Noe § $ 
he France 
1939 2 Ne de = 1 30.0 30.0 
1947 2 Ne de = 1 30. 0 306 0 
1948 5 Ne Ge - 1 250 2529 
1949 11 Ne de o = 2520 2520 
1950 9 Nee ie 2 2520 2560 
dhs fuk 8 Ne Ge ~ 2 2520 2560 
1952 5 Ne Ge henag 1 2520 250 
1953 6 rL: 6.29 Al: 2520 2500 
19 54, 6 L 6.43 ah 2520 2500 
1955 5 1 8.42 + 2520 2500 
1956 6 EE 7089 2 2520 2540 
Alby 13 Aa TI - os aa 
5e Azores and Madeira 
1939 it Ne Ge “ 2 30.0 30.0 
1947 8h Ne ae ~ 25 30.0 30.0 
1948 2k, Ne ae — 6 25 0 2520 
1949 38 Ne Ge - 10 25-0 2520 
1950 28 Ne ae ~ 7 2520 2530 
195. 30 Ne de - 8 2520 2520 
1952 11 Ne ae = 3 2520 25-0 
1955 2 = he?7 i 2500 2520 
1954 2 1 218 * 2520 2520 
155 1 st i220 - 25.0 2520 
1956 =F - be 65 of 25.0 2520 
1957 1 1 1.00 - ~ ~ 
*Under 500 
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Table 48 
Imports: Smocks and overalls of woven cotton fabric, men's 


(000) 
Tariff Item 532 (sece 3070) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—~Value 
lb Se $/ lb. 
five Total 
1939(1) 40 91 0.43 12 30.0 30.0 
1947 Bh 61 0.89 16 29-3 30.0 
1948 5 L, 1532 iL Zhe9 2he9 
19L9 ly, 10 1.38 4 2he7 2heT 
1950 16 AA 0.36 L 2he5 2he5 
1951 47 27 Ta 12 25.0 25.0 
1952 103 65 1.57 26 25.0 25.0 
1953 292 190 1.54 73 2520 2500 
1954, 177 122 1.45 hh 25.0 25.0 
1955 327 226 145 82 2520 25.0 
1956 oe ze 1.55 97 25.0 25.0 
v2 ? ey 2e iitftea Kingdom oy * 
1939 = * 0.96 * 2265 2205 
1947 1 1 1.99 - - - 
1948 ‘i = 2042 a 22,7 2257 
1949 2 * 3.83 * 22.5 255 
1950 h h 1.20 1 PERG 23-3 
1951 * “8 1.94 * 2520 2520 
1952 * * 2a 4 2520 2540 
1953 3) a 1.91 1 25.0 2520 
1954 8 * 1.69 “0 2520 2520 
1955 * - 1.67 Ss 2500 2520 
1956 ° * 1.30 * 2520 25.0 
1957 “ “ - - - Be 
3o United States 
1939 1,0 91 0.43 12 30.0 30.0 
1947 53 60 0.88 16 30.0 30.0 
1948 5 h 1.29 al yp 25el 
1949 12 10 Ve27 3 25.0 2520 
1950 “fe L, 1.66 2 25.0 2520 
Los. 47 27 Per 12 2520 2520 
1952 102 65 1.57 26 25.0 25.0 
1953 289 188 1.53 72 250 25.0 
Ly Oe LD 120 1.45 Ah 2520 2520 
195D BuIA 216 1.46 78 2520 2500 
1956 332 206 1.61 83 2520 25.0 
1957 Aly 239 173 o ~ a 
4Under 500 


(1) Not available separately prior to April 1, 1939 
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Table 49 


Imports: Raincoats of waterproofed cotton fabric 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sece 3071) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Quantity Value Collected Value Value 
‘3 Noe $ 3 
Ane Total 
1947(1) 854 86 hele) 53 bee 26.5 
1948 335 26 13305 65 1935 Pi ee 
1949 188 16 11,583 42 2223 Ceol 
1950 119 nla’ 10.59 27 2269 2269 
a 194 27 (inte Lg 2he5 2465 
1952 eye 28 Dee 38 24.8 2he8 
Wun: 151 22 6.87 by hes 2408 
On 2b3 29 Vase at 2408 2he8 
1955 261 eye 710 65 2hed Zhe 
1956 37% 2 6240 89 Pere 2502 
ibe ef 368 ace - = Be 
2e United Kingdom 
1947 694, 59 11.63 5 oon 12.5 
1948 332 25 13.16 64 19.4 21.8 
1949 180 14 12.45 LO Ceee 2202 
1950 4 10 Vakssis 26 22071 22el 
195L 150 5 9.74 36 2328 2328 
1952 91 10 8.75 pay 2325 2365 
1953 89 7 9677 21 2304 Zeit 
1954 116 he 9.61 28 2he0 2h.0 
195 136 14 Doth 6S) 2h. 3 2he3 
iboh 147 15 953 3D 2567 Airis) 
NIM! a75 20 8.75 ~ ~ a 
3. United States 
1947 155 26 Ded 47 30.0 30.0 
1948 c 48 6.67 ak 2507 ecu, 
1949 g al 5.63 2 2502 2502 
1950 L al 3269 uh 2629 2669 
1951 Lk i2 Sparks ee 26.8 26.8 
1952 L9 16 3.00 13 PAIS, aie 
1959 ray age 3.88 lial 26.8 26.8 
1954 Sis) 10 3290 10 265 2646 
#955 L6 13 3.60 13 eHbse, 2720 
1956 65 18 Seto 18 2668 2608 
1957 64, aD 4.27 = = = 
he Israel 
1947-51 Nil 
1952 13 1 13-00 B 2560 2560 
1953 = > O21 * 273 27.8 
1954, 3 a 6048 1 26.3 2643 
1955 3 * 6.86 a 2765 2 ie 
1956 5 is Oso e a 250k 2504 
1957 Zi 3 7.CO _— = bag 
*Under 500 


(1)Not available separately in pre-war years 
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Table 50 
Imports: Tapes and webbings having hooks, 


eves or eyelets attached thereto 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sece 3085) 
7 Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbse $/ ibe 

Tee Tous 
1949(1) = 85 L6 1.83 4 eb 2302 
1950 6 2 2097 ab Wed 2hed 
1951 10 5 1.95 2 Peal 2500 
1952 10 5 alenk 2 2567 2507 
1953 13 6 2.26 3 2520 25.0 
1954, 15 6 2.65 h 2520 2520 
aly Ls Je) 9 5 1.93 2 2520 2500 
1956 15 4 P20 h 2520 2520 
3957 7 L 2200 = - = 

2 United Kingdom 
1949 6h. LO Peol 3 he3 2255 
1950 n * er) is Zhe k 2hek 
1951 L 3 iene it 20-1 2520 
1952 L s) 1.40 1 2520 2560 
1953 L, 2 Peel: a 25.0 2520 
1954 at a 3.28 ~ 250 25.0 
1955 al * 1.40 . Zhe? 2he9 
1956 ie t ys 2520 2520 
57 3 2 1.69 ~ - - 
32 United States 

1949 21 6 3.23 1 Sek 2520 
1950 5 1 3.21 al 25.0 25a 
1951 6 , 326 1 2520 2560 
1952 5 2 3.43 iV 2520 2520 
1953 = 4 2029 2 2520 2520 
1954, 13 5 2.61 3 2520 2520 
35 8 4 1.97 2 2520 2520 
1956 LS i 2622 L 25.0 25.0 
1957 4 C 2029 ee = ji 

he Ja pan 
1949-51 Nil 
1952 ay a 0095 - 3902 3902 
1953-56 Nil 
1957 Nil 

* Under 500 


(1) Not available prior to October 1, 1948 
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Imports: Tray cloths, table cloths, doilies, Table 51 


napkins, dresser scarves, cotton 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sec. 3088) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. 
ile Total 
1947(1) 1,383 586 2.36 306 22.1 2926 
1948 Ue 323 502 2.64 297 22a 2323 
1949 948 396 2.39 228 Peay b 2hel 
1950 1,209 567 2513 287 adel Z3e1 
1951 1,136 156 20h9 259 22.8 22.8 
1952 898 AL6 2.01 210 2304 2304 
1953 839 AL5 1.89 195 23.2 232 
1954 ay 400 1.79 163 22,6 22.8 
1955 792 Ls We ier 178 22.5 22.5 
1956 998 562 1.78 225 22.5 22.5 
1957 891 513 sag ee as - “ 
2. United Kingdom 
1947 35. 128 207k ~ ~ 2. 
1948 899 329 2073 191 PAESE: 22.5 
1949 167 17% 206k 105 22.5 22.5 
1950 532 238 22h 120 226 2206 
1951 561 216 2.60 127 2226 22.6 
1952 348 145 2-40 78 2255 22.5 
1953 256 1h 2.31 58 22.5 2265 
1954 9h 2019 46 22.6 2226 
1955 240 1, oasaial 5h 22.5 22.5 
1956 272 131 2.08 61 22-5 22.5 
1957 206 98 210 - = 
Be United States 
1947 652 385 1.69 196 30.0 30.0 
1948 210 98 201k 53 2520 2520 
1949 125 7h 1.69 31 2520 2520 
1950 152 86 1.77 36 238 2328 
1951 22k 122 1.84 50 22.5 2225 
1952 219 138 1.59 50 22.6 22.6 
1953 186 107 1.74 22.6 22.6 
1954 162 103 Lge 57 36 22.5 22.5 
1955 142 oh 1.51 32 2225 2235 
1956 173 107 1.68 39 22.5 22.5 
1957 151 92 1.64 ~ = 
HO Ko 
1947 L af 498 st 30.0 30.0 
1948 21 9 2-40 ) 2520 2520 
1949 57 23 2043 ly 2520 2520 
1950 83 aC 202k 20 2328 23.8 
1951 88 36 2ehh 20 2755 22.5 
1952 162 67 2042 36 2225 225 
1953 154 65 2637 Be 22.5 2225 
1954, 142 65 ae 32 22.5 22.5 
1955 81 29 2079 18 2265 22.5 
1956 103 42 2045 23 22.5 22.5 
bby 53 2015 3 a $ 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—C/Vailue_ 
aye ibs. $/71b. 

De China 
1947 145 36 3298 4,3 30.0 30.0 
1948 103 2 2045 26 2520 2520 
1949 179 81 2020 45 2520 2520 
1950 270 44 1.88 64, 2307 2367 
1951 67 36 1.84 15 22-5 2225 
1952 3 1 2.78 1 225 2265 
1953 1 = 3.59 we 22.h 22.4 
195k, 2 il 2265 * 2265 22.5 
ay )as) 102 57 1.77 23 2265 225 
1956 162 Th 2019 37 2205 2245 
ik ow 134 67 2-00 ~ - - 

6. Japan 
1947 - - = - = - 
1948 2 1 34,7 1 36.1 36.1 
1949 22 21 1.04 ¥) 38.8 38.8 
1950 43 35 LEA 2S 16 38.3 38.3 
1951 15 16 0.94 6 39.3 39-3 
1952 146 47 0.96 18 3922 3902 
1953 34 37 0.94 13 39.3 39.3 
1954 ii 58 0.98 15 2569 2509 
1955 101 91 1.10 23 2265 22.5 
1956 139 127 1.09 Bie 2265 2265 
1957 107 121 0.88 ~ = “= 

7. The Netherlands 
1947 20 10 1.94 6 30.0 30.0 
1948 17 10 le 1 L 25-0 2520 
1949 4 1 3432 1 2520 2500 
1950 9 4 2043 2 2he3 2he3 
1951 12 5 250 3 2207 2207 
1952 38 29 1.31 8 2265 2265 
1953 139 107 1.30 31 2265 2265 
1954 86 62 1.39 19 225 2265 
1955 1S L8 1.54 17 2245 2245 
1956 96 65 1.48 22 22.5 22.5 
1957 is 63 1.80 - = 5 
8. Switzerland 

1947 65 6 10.55 20 30.0 30.0 
1948 13 2 58h 3 2520 2520 
1949 By 2 7ehO 3 2520 2520 
1950 58 8 6.80 13 23e1 2301 
yas 12h 18 6.89 28 2245 22.5 
1952 hh, 6 Tell 10 2245 2265 
1953 30 4 Te2k 7 22.6 22.6 
1954 29 5 6206 7 22.6 2226 
1955 21 3 6.84 5 2265 2265 
1956 18 3 6.70 kL 22.5 2205 
1957 10 1 7.16 = = a 


(1) Included more items in pre-war years 
* Under 500 
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Imports: Cotton guilts and counter es Table 52 
C1606) 


Tariff Item 532 (s.c. 3094) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
g lbs. $/1b. 
LA Total 
1935 141 255 0055 “ 30.2 Cte 
1936 178 293 0.61 - 28.2 28.2 
likele ya 217 329 0.66 ~ VAD) ad hE) 
ab ey) 321 552 0.58 oL 2902 2902 
1947 562 15 e352 156 2728 30.0 
1948 379 303 325 91 2hel heh 
1949 300 250 1.20 7h 2he8 2he8 
1950 613 503 1.22 qi? 2he2 2he2 
1951 756 538 1.40 170 2205 nee) 
1952 OL 1,079 1.23 300 2205 2265 
1953 1,865 1,562 1.19 420 22-5 22.5 
1954 1,670 1,487 Tei 376 2205 2205 
LBP BES 6 1,126 yes 300 2205 2245 
1956 Lacyeat he: 1,002 1.27 287 2265 2265 
1950 1,203 915 ees 
2- United Kingdom 
3935 v2 200 0.46 - 2565 26.5 
1936 90 188 OAS os 2209 22069 
1939 61 106 0.57 ly PIES 2205 
1947 42 28 Liat = = - 
1948 133 95 1.40 29 21.7 220) 
1949 30 2h 1.23 7 2245 225 
1950 82 61 1.35 18 225 2265 
1951 Ah 32 1.39 10 225 2265 
1952 34 35 0.97 8 2225 2265 
1953 42 32 1.34 10 22.5 2265 
1954 op 25 1.24 i 2225 2225 
a5) ral 30 1335 ») eed PES) 
1956 26 ve tees 6 2245 22en 
ell Sie A 36 Geited States 
1935 39 dy 0.89 - syeqn 3704 
1936 65 Th 0.88 - 31.6 31.6 
1937 89 100 0.89 = 30.0 30.0 
1938 145 203 0. 72 ae 30. 0) 306 0) 
1039 217 338 0.64 65 30-0 30.0 
1947 502 381 1.32 151 30.0 30.0 
1948 230 188 1.22 58 25el 25eL 
1949 266 223 1.20 67 2520 2520 
1950 450 362 eet 107 2328 2328 
195. 692 493 1.40 156 2265 22.5 
1952 1,265 1,018 1.25 285 2245 2205 
1953 1,765 1,480 1.19 297 2265 225 
195 1,606 1,429 ab 361 2055 2265 
1955 1,265 1,068 eG 285 2245 2225 
1956 iL ally 952 ee 274 225 225 
1957 1,102 0) 1.2 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
oe "ilbse $/1b. 

4e India 
1935-36 Nil 
1937 “on * 0.64 - 22.5 2265 
1938 2 7 0.26 - 2255 2225 
1939 2 del 0.2: 1 2255 2265 
1947 i 7 - ; 
1948 ~ ~ - = = S 
1949 - = a 6 = v 
1950 1 a 2.19 “3 22.5 22-3 
1951 6 L, 1.36 a 22.5 22.5 
1952 8 6 1.38 2 22.5 2265 
1953 10 10 ie (enh 2 22.5 2265 
1954, 6 6 1.05 al 22.5 22.5 
1955 3 3 1.05 a 22.5 22.5 
1956 LI 10 1si6 2 2265 22.5 
1957 L S| 1.25 

De Belgium and Luxembourg 

£935 He 2 0.46 oa Sisk byes! 
1936 8 15 0.53 ~ 33.2 Bery2 
1937 12 26 0.45 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1938 h, $i 0.50 - 30.0 30.0 
1939 5 g 0.39 1 30.0 30.0 
1947 2 1 1.36 1 30.0 30.0 
1948 2 a 22 * 25.0 2560 
1949 1 aL 1.19 aa 2560 25.0 
1950 Ag h9 0.98 a 2367 2367 
1951 3 h 0.98 1 2265 2265 
1952 3 4 0.63 i 2265 22.5 
Lobo i! 9 0.73 74 2265 2265 
1954, ut uf 1.66 * 2235 2255 
ner 6 fi 0.83 a 22.5 22.5 
195 2 2 Og 228 2 
1957 ut a oy 86 4 soa 

6. Italy 
1935-36 Nil 
1938 > h 0. 36 - 30.0 30.0 
1939 * i 0.52 * 30.0 30.0 
1947 - “ - - - - 
1948 2 2 0.96 i Zou 2oen 
1949 2 aL 1.05 ay 25.0 2520 
1950 = b Me = ES a 
1951 3 2 uk Wh 1 2265 22.5 
1952 15 15 1Gh 3 22.5 22.5 
1953 17 16 1.09 h 2265 22.5 
1954 2 2 0.92 * 22.5 22.5 
1955 ~ ~ = = s ia 
1956 f 7 1.26 x e2e5 22.5 
1957 2 2 0.94 
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Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. 


7e The Netherlands 


1935-36 Nil 

1937 10 18 0. 57 aie 306 L, 306 h 
1938 fi Wy 0.49 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1939 3 7 0.47 1 30.0 30.0 
1947 - - “ o ~ - 
1948 + * 1.47 * 25.2 2502 
1949 + - 1.49 * 25el 25el 
1950 * se 1.83 = Bie 2763 
1951 5 2 2.67 it 22.5 22.5 
1952 6 5 1.30 1 22.5 22.5 
1953 an 15 1.48 5 2265 2265 
195k 16 13 28 L 22.5 22.5 
1955 13 11 1.43 3 22.5 22.5 
1956 12 10 1622 3 22.5 22.5 
1957 18 17 1.05 

*Under 500 


he 


Imports: Cotton sheets Table 53 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sece 3095) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—_—~Value_ 

lbse $/1b. 

as Total 
1947(1) 1,373 Le loL 1.25 1,00 29e1 30.0 
a7 558 1,09 1.37 I37 2he6 2he7 
1949 420 317 1632 104 24.8 2he8 
1950 505 384, RAS YS 120 238 2328 
1951 609 398 I levies 137 2205 2265 
loys eet? ipalels tel Pas 2265 2225 
1953 Leeo7 1,051 1.20 283 2265 22.5 
1954 1,624 1,500 1.08 365 eee 2265 
1935 1,108 1,007 1.10 249 2265 2245 
1956 ayy eee, 1.11 27h 2265 2265 
AL Diy G29 801 1.16 
2e United dom 
19 17 AL 28 Le 45 ars! “ae - 
1948 ie ue nor > el ange 
al e e @ 
1586 39 (its re, 20:7 
1951. oh) 2h 1.63 9 2205 22.5 
1952 Bg a3 1.71 7 2205 2265 
7D 65 42 1653 15 gees 2205 
1954 32 27 1,22 if! 2265 2205 
1955 22 a8) 1A 5 2265 2205 
1956 26 17 te4h 6 2265 225 
Lai 28 2h 1. 
3e United States 
ay 1.3018 1,070 le2 0.0 0.0 
1318 "4,81 *301 1:33 13 3520 3530 
1949 361, 283 1.29 vat 2520 2520 
1950 472 361, 1.30 112 2328 2368 
Ly5t 565 BS) 1.52 sal | 2265 2265 
iN by: 1,252 1,100 1.14 281 225 2205 
1955 EASY rick Le 7 26h, 2205 2265 
1954 1,545 1,424 1.09 348 2265 2225 
1955 1,047 952 1.10 236 2205 22.5 
1956 aA y! 1,018 1.12 256 22605 225 
Leroy! 813 682 1.19 
4. Azores and Madeira 

1947 an 3 he 20 4 30.0 30.0 
1948 5 2 3023 3 2520 25.0 
1949 12 4 3204 3 2520 2500 
1950 10 3 363k 2 he 5 Qe 5 
aad 4 1 4.83 RY 2205 22605 
1952 8 3 2058 2 2205 2265 
1953 16 5 3205 4 2205 2205 
1954, 12 4 207k 5) 225 2265 
19D 4 L 3032 i 22605 2205 
1956 at 306 Ak 2265 2265 
1957 Ve h 2055 


(1) Included with pillow cases in previous years 
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Imports: Cotton Towels Table 54 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sec. 3096) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbdse $/1b. 
Le  1otal 
1936 43h, 1,184 0.37 ~ 2566 2506 
ey! 485 Tees, 0.40 - 2563 2503 
1938 L5k ibe 236 OF 37 = 26.2 2622 
alsey) 41,0 1,276 0.34 115 2661 26.1 
1947 1,621 1, 35k 1.20 ALD 2762 30.0 
1948 SEM 837 1el2 217 Ste & 2355 
1949 396 B51 1.13 107 2fe2 2762 
1950 496 454 1.09 136 27! 27h 
1951 771 565 1.36 180 23h 230k 
1952 2. or 2,187 1.06 534 230. 25e8 
1953 3,001 2,354 1.05 691 23-0 23-0 
1954 2,847 25050 1.01 641 2265 2265 
LoD 3,314 35367 0.98 7h6 2265 2265 
1956 3,502 3,607 ehh 788 2205 2265 
1957 3,917 3,58 ° 
2 United Kingdom 
3995 287 907 0.32 “= 2oas PAS 
1936 321 985 0633 = 2320 2320 
1937 Beg 960 0.35 - 2205 2265 
1938 241 709 O65. 3h, Ge 2260 5 22 5 
1939 236 Ty 0.33 D3 2205 225 
1947 50 128 1.17 ~ - = 
1948 sy pe 5L9 1.04 125 2169 2265 
1949 68 64, 1.06 5 2265 22.5 
1950 65 58 1.12 15 22.6 2266 
OSL hl 23 1e74 a 2205 2265 
1952 37 25 1.50 fs) 2265 22.5 
1953 SL 13 1.18 12 2265 2265 
1954, 54 49 1-09 12 2205 2205 
dig Bee) 27 23 1.16 6 2265 2265 
1956 32 28 ee 7 2265 2205 
a2 =a a2 36 Gtited States 
2935 59 103 0.57 ~ 10.0 40.0 
1937 103 162 O-. 64 beg 30. @) 30. 0 
1938 123 226 0.54 - 30.0 30.0 
2.939 123 215 0.57 af 30-0 30.0 
1947 1,454 Ll 22% 1.19 1,36 30.0 30.0 
1948 363 286 Leet 91 2520 25.0 
1949 255 198 1.29 64 2500 2520 
1950 312 2),2 1.29 7h 2309 239 
1951 690 495 1.39 156 226 22.6 
1952 2,208 2,074 1.06 499 22.6 2226 
1955 Paget ef 2,658 1.06 634 2205 2200 
oot 25,105 2,679 1.08 609 22.5 2205 
755 3,079 3,088 1.00 693 2205 2205 
1956 Seals) 3,260 0.99 (CS 2245 2265 
1957 3, 560 3,360 0.93 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
yak ah lbse $7 lb. 

he India 
1935-50 Nil 
ee : * * 0.68 * 22.5 2265 
1952 h 6 0.67 1 2265 2265 
1955 10 15 Ose 2 2205 22.5 
1954 3 5 0.67 1 2265 2205 
1955 6 10 Os es . 2265 aa. 5 

28 O. 2255 2265 
nee f cn es 
5e Belgium and Luxembourg 

1935-36 Nil 
1937 5 7 0.63 ~ 30.0 3020 
1938 6 10 0.60 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1939 6 9 0.70 2 30.0 30.0 
1947 al « iy * 30.0 30.0 
1948 1 i 2626 * 2520 25.0 
1949 2 a 1,72 - 25.0 2520 
1950 a * 2079 * 22.6 2266 
1951 * 2673 a PPE. 2225 
1952 3 2 1.19 1 22.8 2286 
1953 2 2 0.97 al 2205 22a 
1954 2 2 1.24 * 2225 22.5 
1955 9 7 1325 2 e2e5 22.5 
1956 4 3 i peg 1 PPS 2265 
1957 8 Yi P45 

6.__Japan 
1935-36 Nil 
1938 72 276 0.26 - 30.0 30.0 
1939 70 329 Os21 oak 30.0 30.0 
1947 ~ “ - = ~ - 
1948 ~ - ~ - - o- 
1949 68 87 0.78 2 LOel LO.1 
1950 110 152 Oe7e 45 Owl LOe1 
Hy Le 34 LA 0.79 14 LOL LOL 
1952 oe 76 0.78 2h LOw1 LOe1 
1953 86 112 0.77 35 10.2 40.2 
a bee Let 29 5. 0.58 g 2507 Pag Pe! 
Lyo5 32 Lis 0.77 30 nee 2265 
1956 TERY 142 0.82 26 2265 2265 
1957 93 135 0.69 
*Under 500 
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Imports: Cotton manufactures n.0.D. Table 55 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sec. 3097) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. 
oie TOLEL 
1a es LL9 604 0.74 - Sons 3328 
ToS i. B92 S2h 0.72 o 2663 2563 
1938 551 8,0 0.66 o 2802 euee 
1939 583 1,032 0.56 166 28.4 28.4 
1947 w Boge 1,109 Ley 350 26.9 30.0 
1948 189 399 1.23 116 23.8 2he2 
1949 ey) 42h 1.40 145 243 2he3 
1950 590 378 1.56 147 249 hed 
1951 921 5T5 1.79 230 2520 25el 
1952 1,176 78h, 1.50 292 24.8 2520 
1953 1,712 1,194 ets 428 2520 25el 
1954 1,766 bee aoy J 1.40 41,0 ed 2520 
diy bef: 1,962 1,580 1.24 489 2hed 2540 
1956 2,010 ye) 1.32 502 2520 2520 
TOS T afi ls Ps 1,654 1.29 
2. United Kingdom 
iy bs LAA 2hdy 0.59 - 2508 2508 
1936 160 253 0.63 “ 2269 2209 
1937 184 Pie Fl 0.72 - 22.7 2267 
1938 150 203 0.74 ~ 22.8 22.8 
1939 160 263 0.61 36 22.6 22.6 
1947 133 103 le 29 a a2 oe 
1948 166 98 1.69 36 Aled 2265 
1949 192 102 1.88 4,3 2205 2265 
1950 169 119 1.42 40 24.0 24-0 
175k A105 Ze 1.75 ae, hed 2500 
1952 185 125 1.48 16 25.0 25.0 
1953 249 160 1.56 62 2520 2520 
1954 223 U4 1.55 56 2520 2520 
Uy bey, 264 218 1.21 66 2520 2520 
1956 253 193 Elag ih 63 25eL Ze. 
1957 196 133 1.47 
3. United States 
ile 239 303 0.79 - 389 3809 
1936 256 3h4 0. 7k = S2eL 32.1 
1938 275 402 0.68 = 30.0 30.0 
1939 Bee 491 0.66 97 30.0 30.0 
1947 1,149 997 1.15 345 30.0 30.0 
1948 304, 288 1.06 76 Zhe9 2520 
19L49 3h1 256 1.33 85 2520 2520 
1950 366 211 1.73 92 2520 2520 
1951 651 363 1.79 162 2he9 2520 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. $ 
3. _United States (Cont'd) 
1952 945 632 1.50 23h 2he8 2520 
jibe 1,387 98h, 1.41 34,6 2500 2500 
1954 1,448 1.025 LAL 360 2he9 2520 
1955 1,590 1,210 Leo. 396 2hed 2520 
1956 1,630 els 1.34 L407 2520 2520 
1957 Wy fee ene iss 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 
192) HT ll 0.59 - 3605 3625 
1936 11 22 0-51 “= 331 33-1 
1937 22 33 0.65 - 3009 30.9 
1938 12 2k 0.51 - 30.0 30.0 
veg fe 13 0.51 2 30.0 30.0 
1947 6 5 1.13 2 30.0 30.0 
1948 2 dl: 1.85 a 2520 250 
1949 16 li Ves L, 2520 2520 
1950 29 31 0.92 7 2520 2560 
1951 19 12 1.61 5 2520 2520 
1952 Ly 12 1.39 L 2520 2520 
1953 32 22 1.43 g 2520 2520 
1954 33 26 1.27 rs} 2520 2520 
1955 22 17 Leo. 5 2520 2520 
1956 17 iL Pop 4 2520 250 
1957 25 28 0.89 
e China 

0935 Ls 12 1.08 ~ 38.5 3865 
1936 36 37 0.99 ~ 39-1 29ek 
193 7/ Patt 29 0.92 - Bee 3962 
1938 19 23 0.81 - LOe9 10.9 
1939 22 36 0.63 =! Alek h1lek 
1947 3 1 4.28 ub 30.0 30.0 
1948 2 * 30h3 * 2520 2520 
1949 18 ‘i 2-70 L 2520 25.0 
1950 5 2 2012 1 2520 2520 
1951 5 2 2062 ak 2520 2520 
1952 - = = = = * 
1953 > * LeO9 * 2520 25.0 
1954 = A 1.89 Zc 25el 251 
roee a6 a 202k * hed 2hed 

5 2 2-20 1 25-0 ° 
L957 4 2 2.02 3 A0ef 

6,5 Germany 
1935 10 6 1662 - 32.6 32.6 
1936 12 7 1.67 - 30.9 30.9 
193%, 17 25 0.68 = 30.1 30.1 
12 0.7 0. ° 

1947 4 7 ‘ 3 ae 3 Be 4088 
1948 = - oo = = = 
*Under 500 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. $/1b. 

6. Germany (Cont'd) 
1949 i 42 3048 * 2563 2503 
1950 a = 6.28 < 2565 2505 
Lge 3 3 1.03 at 250k 2504 
1952 6 3 2202 2 2520 2520 
1953 L 2 1.85 1 2520 2500 
1954 7 10 0.73 2 2520 2520 
1955 ie 10 1.19 3 2520 2500 
1956 15 ly 1.03 kh 2520 2520 
1957 16 13 ee) 
le Japan 
1935 8 5 O. 58 a Sle L 376 4 
1936 10 25 0.40 ~ 3h e 3 34.3 
1937 16 oul O05. 32 = 30. 0 30. @) 
1938 pea 91 0.30 « 30.0 30.0 
1939 31 113 0.28 9 30.0 30.0 
1947 4 + O47 : 136 4326 
1948 1: 3 0.19 a 5507 5507 
1949 L 10 0.34 2 146.6 16.6 
1950 8 1 0.80 3} 40.0 40.0 
9p 4 0.87 2 396 3906 
1952 2 3 0.52 if 42.8 42.8 
1953 4 3 1651 2 38.0 38.0 
1954, 8 li, 0.60 2 2709 2709 
A) ee) 17 19 0692 rh 2520 2520 
1956 31 33 0.93 g 25.0 2520 
1957 91 110 0.82 
8. The Netherlands 

1935-36 = - - - : - “ 
1937 h 9 O46 - 31.4 31.4 
0939 L 8 0. 53 1 30.0 30.0 
1947 = * 2607 = 30.1 30.1 
1948 - - - = - = 
1949 2 = 5678 ap 2520 25.0 
1950 * = 2-30 = 2520 2520 
1951 10 2 566 3 2520 2520 
1952 3 3 1.12 te 2520 250 
1958 18 17 1.03 4 2520 2520 
1954 23 23 0.97 6 2520 2520 
29> 13 11 Lene 5} 250 2520 
1956 20 lA 1.38 5 25-0 Avi) 
n957 20 20 1.00 
*Under 500 
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Year 


ID EP) 
1936 
ey 
1938 
L939 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
ab 
1954, 
1900 
1956 
aE es 


Value 


WTO INO AW BH HWW O73 Ww 


*Under 500 


Volume 


lbs. 


NNONWHE RK FE KFXEDREWDE 


Unit 


Value 
Ge 


9. Switzerland 


Ze kL 
1.60 
1.98 
2206 
0.93 
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Duty 
Collected 


NNNODNRMRE ¥F#RD EF 8 8 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


31.5 
3007 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
2501 
2500 
2540 
2520 
2500 
2500 
250 
2500 
2520 


Imports: Cotton wash cloths and bath mats Table 56 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (s.c. 3098) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Lear oS Volume ca Collected Value __s_— Value 
lbs. lb. 

le Total 
1939(1) =. 23 oH Ohh 2909 29.9 
1947 131 92 1.43 38 28.7 30.0 
1948 63 ae 1.23 16 2he7 2hel 
1949 L8 L6 1.03 Uy 3002 30.2 
1950 719 (he 1.07 25 31.8 31.8 
1951 123 90 1.36 29 Z365 Pee 
1952 756 605 1.25 Ay As 23eL 23el1 
1953 af Hea i Ee 94,0 1.18 256 23.0 2320 
1954 OLA 793 1.19 213 2ee0 22.6 
yey 159 631 1.20 172 2226 2226 
1956 736 62h 1.18 167 2267 Zeek 
1957 6L4, L7h 1.36 

2 United Kingdom 
1939 2 5 Ook7 af 225 2265 
1947 | , 1.56 * he7 30.0 
1948 7 3 1.04 2 2205 22-5 
1949 uN iL 1.01 = 2265 2225 
1950 6 h 1.56 1 2207 2267 
1951 10 4 202k 2 2265 22¢5 
1952 8 7 1.08 2 225 22.5 
1953 6 kh 1.63 1 2265 225 
195k 2 a 162k = 2265 22.5 
1955 a 1 1.33 * 22.8 22.8 
1956 i 1 aoe * 236 2326 
1957 3 2 1.51 
Ze United States 

1939 12 18 0.67 4, 30.4 30.4 
1947 124 87 1.42 Sf, 30.0 30.0 
1948 5k 43 ieeo ly 2500 2520 
1949 28 22 1.27 7 2520 25-0 
1950 oie 23 1.32 7 24,20 2h,,0 
1951 95 69 1039 pl 2266 22.6 
1952 7123 573 1.26 164 2207 2207 
1955 1,040 86k, 1.35 23h, 2205 2245 
1954 929 772 1.20 209 2265 22-5 
ily foley 7h7 608 mae he on gat 
1 1 8 1.2 1 ° ° 
1957 be 235 1a3 

e Ge 
1939 ~ * 1,07 * 30.0 30.0 
1947-51 - - - = = _ 
1952 3 3 0.99 a 2205 225 
ies 1/7 16 1.01 4 2265 225 
*Under 500 (1) Not classified separately prior to April 1, 1939 
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Year Value 
$ 
1954 a 
Vey) a 
1956 = 
1957 - 
aS sb 6 
1947 - 
1948 ~ 
1949 17 
1950 hl 
1951 6 
1952 18 
1953 ol 
1954 L, 
1955 8 
1956 12 
1957 5 
*Under 500 


Volume 
lbs. 


2 


Unit 


Value 


$/1b. 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


4. Germany (Cont'd) 


1.77 
1.27 
2038 


88 


3K 
x 
xe 


Lae) 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 
Value 


Dutiable 
Value 


Imports: Cotton pillow cases Table 57 
T1000) 


Tariff Item 532 (s.c. 3100) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. $/1b. 

le Total 
1947(1) 624 356 1.75 170 o7e2 30.0 
1948 156 2149 1.83 109 23.8 24.3 
1949 487 288 1.69 120 2he7 2he7 
1950 sh) 371 Le 59 Ab 2hel 2hel 
196 1: 528 207 ee 123 2342 2362 
1952 579 366 Heyl: aig a EP 2207 
1953 77h 492 1. 5/ Lys 236k ooo 
1954 978 781 le25 226 2302 2302 
4955 AUS 969 1.909 238 2205 2265 
1956 1,006 923 1.09 226 2265 2265 
a9 DY, 1,021. 1,004 coe 
2e__United Kingdom 
1947 58 32 iwgs) - - - 
1948 161 91 1s 4 455 35 21.4 2205 
1949 109 64 ne AB 25 2205 2205 
1950 aise 70 1.64 26 2207 2207 
LO5T. 146 719 1.85 33 need 2205 
1952 BIA 61 1.82 2) 2265 2205 
5953 ab FS it 1.82 32 2265 ete 
US iors 167 89 LeS7 38 2265 2265 
Lae Be 110 61 tinge hb 25 Zee Leed 
1956 77 45 ie al 2245 2265 
O57 8h 53 1.58 
3. United States 
1947 L442 29k, 1.50 133 30.0 30.0 
1948 145 87 1.66 36 25a 25e1 
1949 104 78 1.33 26 2520 2520 
1950 89 59 1.51 2lL 2328 23.8 
195i: 132 7h wile 30 2205 2205 
1952 318 24,0 ete 72 225 ZeeD 
053 381 285 1.34 86 22.6 2226 
1954 Bia 305 1.22 8h 2205 2205 
O55 237 187 te 20 53 2205 22aD 
1956 222 191 1.16 50 2265 Zee 
A957 139 106 pie AE 
4e Hong Kong 

1947 * = 2.68 AP 2909 2909 
1948 that 6 Ve95 iy 2520 2520 
1949 LA q 1.94 4 2520 2520 
1950 43 29 1.50 10 23eL 2304 
1951 ft 43 1.64 16 2265 2205 
1952 C5 L0 wr a ae ne 
a 156 8 1.84 > e 
9c 33 30 1.70 30 2265 2202 
1955 88 57 15,46 20 2265 2225 
1956 66 36 1.81 al 22.5 2265 
1957 134 99 1.35 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _s_—~Value_ 
§ lbse $/1b. $ 
e Japan 
1947 = = = % r, = 
1948 3 2 ep 4 1 3705 at 
1949 7 g weuG 4 3869 3869 
1950 32 2k, erst 12 3769 3709 
1951 ZL 25 0.86 5 Serdi 3967 
1952 6 h 1659 2 3765 3765 
1953 29 2k 1.20 Lal 38.3 38.3 
Looe 22h 280 0.80 57 2503 2500 
1955 450 567 0.79 101 2205 2265 
1956 493 sisgt 0.89 111 2265 2265 
1957 576 688 0.8 
6. Azores and Madeira 
1947 103 2h he 23 31 30el 30.1 
1948 Fy) 16 3042 VW 2520 2520 
1949 a 23 3037 20 2520 2520 
1950 88 26 3041 21 2307 2307 
1951 80 21 3280 18 2205 Zee 
1952 59 17 3047 13 2225 Paeaes 
3.953 5h, Bf) 3423 12 2265 2265 
1954 6h, 21 3.08 14 2205 2205 
1955 69 27 Part eal 16 2245 PIRES 
1956 36 10 3653 8 2205 2een 
1957 16 5 3.36 
* Under 500 


(1) Included with cotton sheets in previous years 
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Imports: Typewriter ribbons Table 58 
('000) 


Tariff Item 532 (sece 3487) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. $/1b. 

le hovel 
1935 2h, 5 le 43 Gy Sry 336.7 
1936 2k, 5 e788 - 30.0 30.0 
1938 aly ) 4eSl 2904 290k 
L939 or h 9205 a 2907 2901 
Vey Yy) 90 20 he 57 15 ae 30.0 
1948 19 5 3671 L 2204 230) 
1949 15 3 4.28 4 23.8 2328 
1950 18 4 he 58 5 2428 2he 
L95E Si) 8 els 8 2520 25.0 
1952 29 7 3092 7 2520 25-0 
1953 PAL kL Geo] > 250 2520 
19 5h 32 ¥é Le77 g 252-0 2500 
A955 Bl. tf heh6 8 2502 2502 
1956 L9 Ls 3.83 2 2502 2502 
AB Lewy 64, 15 22 
2e United Kingdom 
1935 2 - 3436 ~ 23.0 2320 
1936 i u 3046 “ 22.5 22.5 
1937 1 ue 1.85 “ 22e5 2265 
1938 2 * 3293 “ 22.5 22.5 
1939 a a 6.76 sp 22.5 22.5 
1947 38 ila 3039 om = = 
1948 12 rr 3221 3 20.7 2265 
1949 {i 2 3.28 2 2245 2205 
1950 6 S| 2039 2 2he3 2he 3 
1951 21 6 3045 5 2520 25-0 
the hey ly 5 2.64 3 2520 2520 
no53 8 3 ZeDD 2 2520 2520 
195k 13 5 2265 5 2500 2520 
7D) 13 5 2.68 ‘A alae Bars 
1956 rd 2043 256 e 
1937 ia , at 
3. United States 

1936 23 5 83 Z 30.3 30.3 
1937 17 L be 39 - 30.0 30.0 
1938 15 3 he Ik “ 30.0 30.0 
1939 36 4 9.19 11 30.0 30.0 
1947 51 8 6.15 15 30.0 30.0 
1948 ' 1 5004 1 Bek 25e1 
1949 8 if 5099 2 tort 25eL 
1950 10 cL 8.34 3 25-0 2520 
1951 11 2 6.65 S 2520 2520 
1952 avr 2 6045 L, 2520 2520 
apo 8 db 8.05 2 25.0 25.0 
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Year 


1954 
1955 
1956 
LoL 


BAPE: 
1936 
1937 
1938 
a ey, 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
LOL 
Ribs 
LOS 
1954 
1955 
1956 
eM 


Value 


%1 4 


ihe) 4 6 4es1 


PEeorr 


*Under 500 


Volume 


lbs. 


WWW 0% FF 


*% I 1 


% 1 


H**HX XH! Ftd st 


Unit 
Value 
$/1b. 


TAL 
6.93 
7208 
80k 


8. 50 
1.54 
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Duty 
Collected 


3 
4 
y) 


4. Germany 


“Mites 


RPrRMOe *!1 1 8 bot 


Duty as per cent of 


Total 


Value 


3. United States (Cont'd) 


2520 
2565 
2506 


Dutiable 


Value 


Table 59 


Imports: Surgical dressings, antiseptic or aseptic, including 
absorbent cotton, lint, lambs! wool, tow, jute, oakum, woven 
fabric of cotton weighing not more than 74 pounds per 100 
square yards, not stitched; surgical bandages and slabs of 
textile fabrics coated with Plaster of Paris compound; 


sanita napkins 
(1000) 


Tariff Items 236,236c, 532 and 548 (s.c. 3566) 
Duty as per cent of 


1 Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
ie Total 
oI 55 200 = 1563 de) 
1937 25 5 iat 2. 8 126 8 
1938 205 “= 13.5 1360 
1939 296 h2 Wie 14.3 
USES 588 115 19.6 19.6 
1948 559 101 18.2 18.2 
1949 622 102 16.5 16.5 
1950 opal 23 172 1722 
1951 805 133 1645 16.5 
1952 732 119 16-3 16.3 
1953 94,2 156 16.5 16.5 
1954 878 142 16.2 16.2 
1955 1,402 L7/ loel 16s! 
1956 Leave 192 niey il 16.1 
157 1.170 
2.e United Kingdom 
935 196 ~ 1265 12.5 
1936 220 - 12.3 12.3 
1937 210 ~ 205 1. 10.1 
ihe) E77 dD aby é 10.0 10.0 
1947 16 1 520 520 
1948 90 9 10.0 10.0 
1949 190 19 10.0 10.0 
1950 166 17 10.0 10.0 
1951 2h 24 10.0 10.0 
1952 25k 25 10.0 10.0 
1953 306 31 10.0 10.0 
1954 290 29 10.0 10,0 
1955 388 39 10.0 10.0 
1956 14,39 45 10.3 10.3 
1957 375 
3. United States 

Lo 35 = 3205 B2.5 
1938 49 - 2326 2366 
1939 122 2h 20.0 20.0 


Duty as per cent of 


1 Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Collected Value Value 
eee "a Soe. 2. giQddoD ameduosoe: 


3. United States (Cont'd) 


1947 572 Wy 20.0 20.0 
1948 67 92 1967 1967 
1949 432 83 19.3 19.3 
1950 545 106 19.4 194 
1951 550 107 19.4 19.4 
1952 L67 92 19.6 19.6 
1953 619 122 19.6 19.6 
1954 561 108 1995 19.3 
1955 658 127 19.3 193 
1956 709 138 1965 19.5 
1957 761 
e Ge 

1935-36 ze _ - F 
1937 i on 25.0 2500 
1938 i ~ 2305 2365 
1939 a * 19.9 19.9 
1947-50 ke <= z ss 
1951 il 2 16.6 16.6 
1952 as 2 20.0 20.0 
1953 17 3 18.7 18.7 
1954 27 5 20.0 20.0 
1955 5h ia 20.0 20.0 
1956 bby 9 20.1 20.1 
1957 33 


louantities not available 
*Under 500 
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Imports: Cotton handkerchiefs Table 60 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532a (s.ce 3091) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
th Tbs. $7ib. e 
Ls Total 
1955 DID 491 aha b - 26.3 26.3 
1936 607 526 Leo = 250k 250k 
1937 707 607 Ley co 20.9 20.9 
1938 632 558 ata! = 21.5 21.5 
1939 677 751 0.90 148 21.9 21.9 
1947 a 7a99 190 6632 190 15.8 30.0 
1948 1,022 196 5220 159 15-6 16.0 
1949 1,180 318 Both 222 18.8 18.8 
1950 IGO5T 425 3.19 27 20.0 20.0 
1951 1,245 353 Ban 270 PAE 2167 
1952 1,050 grad 3027 215 20-5 20.5 
1953 15339 405 330 248 18.5 18.5 
1954 1,305 485 2.69 261 20.0 20.0 
955 Bee Baye LL9 2651 243 led Z1el 
1956 2,154 1,60 2651 235 20.2 20.2 
1957 1,145 503 2.28 2 : Z 
2e United Kingdom 
1936 1,36 398 1.10 - 2202 2202 
1938 396 329 1.20 - Le. 151 
19389 371 326 1 56 15el 1562: 
1947 567 109 5.21 ~ - - 
1948 795 168 he72 96 12.1 12.5 
1949 ThA 185 4.01 93 i2e5 12.5 
1950 811 229 B63 101 12.5 12.5 
1951 603 162 3613 fe 12.5 265 
1952 565 182 3.10 71 1265 12.5 
1953 854, 285 2099 107 12.5 12.5 
1954 675 237 2685 8h, 12e5 12.5 
1955 493 172 2686 62 12.5 12.5 
1956 561 203 2.76 70 12.5 12.5 
1957 503 184 2073 = 7 — 
3.__United States 

1935 8 4 Le) - 37.6 3706 
1938 14 ie t 1233 = 30.9 3029 
1939 29 16 1.77 7 30.0 30.0 
1947 230 56 4.10 69 30.0 30.0 
1948 22 6 3045 6 Pa PS 2765 
1949 48 17 2.89 13 27k 27k 
1950 22 6 3.96 6 275 2725 
1951 47 13 3.58 i3 Zed 2705 
1952 90 38 2038 25 28.2 28.2 
1953 79 26 3202 22 27.6 27.6 
1954 79 29 207k 22 2765 2765 
1955 109 30 3-67 30 2705 2705 
1956 107 38 2.83 29 2765 2765 
1957 116 39 2097 ~ - =. 


Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 


§ lbs. $/1be 


4. Austria 


1935 17 5 o 3h - 31.0 31.0 
1936 20 6 3651 - 30.5 30.5 
1937 i Ze9L = 3009 3009 
1938 2K * 1.03 = - = 
1939 - = in ad rs 7 
1947 - os * 7 = 2 
1948 ~ ~ - = = 
1949 2 x 13605 1 3501 35e1 
1950 it * 8.71 * 2765 2705 
1951 5 x 10.64 U PIG 2705 
1952 3 ay 608k i 2705 275 
1953 tf il 845 2 2765 PASS) 
1954 td 1 8,21 z 2705 2765 
1955 We 2 (ESS 3 2705 2185 
1956 9 ab Teak 3 Pal ded) 21e5 
1957 8 i 8.00 - ~ 
De Czechoslovakia 
1935 r - r mi a 
1936 - ~- - - - ~ 
1957 4 2 1.79 = 30.9 309 
1938 10 5 1.99 - 3009 309 
1939 18 * 1.86 * 31.9 31.9 
1947 10 1 8.52 S 30.0 30.0 
1948 1 = 6.72 * 2765 Ale 
1949 x * 6.62 7 2763 Papel 
1950 16 6 2-70 4 2745 2765 
1951 18 6 2.78 5 2765 2765 
Dies 4 li D 2el7 4 2705 275 
Uy eS: 19 oT. 2.88 5 ZieS 2765 
1954 17 ‘| 2065 5 275 2705 
1955 11 h, 2eh9 3 2765 Zep 
1956 6 2.31 4 27,5 2705 
1957 3h 18 1.89 - “ ki 
6. Germany 

1955 10 3 3058 - 31.0 31.0 
1937 5) Belg - 30.4 30.4 
1938 17 5 3243 - 29-3 2903 
1939 k 2 2042 a 30.0 30.0 
1947 ~ = - - = - 
1948 ~ “ = ~ = - 
1949 “ - 2.62 * 27.6 2720 
1950 = = ie Z a a 
1951 - = a = = 3 
1952 5 S: 1.89 aL Sten 2765 
1953 * * 2.0h * 27.5 2765 
1954 a * 3255 “y 275 Zale 
1955 2 * 5029 ak 2765 2705 
1956 2 503 3.91 * 275 2765 
1957 3 1 3.00 = = £ 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/1b. 
e Japan 
L755 L 7 0.61 “ 36.8 36.8 
1936 by) a 0.47 - 33-4 3304 
1937 le si) 0.52 - 33.6 3306 
asks) 138 Bu. 0.39 AL 3020 30.0 
1947 = - - ~ - - 
1948 5 3 1.52 2 3726 3760 
1949 83 64, 1.30 32 38.1 38.1 
1950 180 148 1.22 69 38.3 3863 
1951 Bs] a32 1.50 fhe 3767 Bie L 
dhe he Pa 100 66 1.52 bie 3726 37.6 
diy lege 76 5k 1.40 29 3769 S169 
1954 219 183 1. 20 64 29.0 29-20 
Aly Isis, 236 211 1,12 65 2765 2705 
1956 205 182 rece 56 275 275 
1957 252 23h, 1,08 - ~ = 
8. Switzerland 

1935 58 aly 3035 - 31.0 31.0 
1936 67 21 3.19 - 30.5 30.5 
1937 89 Si 2085 - 3065 3065 
1938 114 39 2696 os 30.5 30.5 
1937 125 48 2061 ot 30.0 30.0 
1947 359 2. 17.04 108 30.0 30.0 
1948 17h 1, 12.79 Lg 2765 2765 
1949 232 19 12.13 64 2765 2765 
1950 299 23 12.92 82 27¢5 Blas 
1951 333 25 13.5 92 2765 2765 
1952 263 25 LOL 72 2705 2765 
1993 287 27 10.72 719 27¢5 2765 
1954 293 26 lia pais} 81 Zed 2765 
4955 279 28 9.98 ‘ee 2765 275 
1956 24,3 26 93h 67 2705 2765 
by! 21, 22 9.72 o = = 
*nder 500 
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Table 61 


Imports: Woven fabric, cotton for coveri books 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 532b (sece 3050) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _-_—~Value_ 
lbse 1b. 
1. Total 
1937(1) 30 61 0.49 - 22.0 22.0 
1938 SP. (2 0-43 = 2302 2302 
1939 Sy 97 0.40 LO 2heb 2hed 
1947 VAs 162 0.89 43 30.0 3020 
1948 89 25 09k 13 4.1 17.7 
1949 ists) 86 1.03 13 Lek fen 
1950 137 135 1.01 28 20.7 20.7 
1951 156 14AlL onlay 27 1723 17-3 
1952 134 ise 1.02 22 16.6 16.6 
L955 134 too 0.99 23 17.0 17.0 
1954 166 168 0.99 ai 16.3 16.3 
1955 wal 160 1.06 32 18.9 18.9 
1956 198 190 1.04 36 18.1 18.1 
1957 194, 183 1.06 = = = 
2e United Kingdom 
1938 ig 45 O42 - 15.0 1520 
1939 Ly 38 0.37 2 15.0 1520 
1947 as * digii2 — 2 2 
1948 20 21 0099 * 167 15.0 
1949 2k, 22 1.12 1 bel 15.0 
1950 15 76 0.98 A 1520 15-0 
1951 108 99 1.09 Uy 1323 13.3 
1952 90 94 0.96 cae 12.5 12.5 
Ue a. 86 91 0.94 11 12.5 28D 
1954 15 124 0.93 1h 12.5 12.5 
LoD 83 82 1.01 10 12.5 12.5 
1956 109 108 1.01 Uy, 12.5 12.5 
1957 91 90 OL ~ - = 
3. United States 
1937 10 20 O49 - 3363 3323 
1939 Phe Dy 0.42 i 30.1 30.1 
1947 Ub 162 0.89 4,3 30.0 30.0 
1948 58 60 0.96 11 a0 9y/ 18.7 
1949 64 64 1.00 11 L/e0 Liao 
1950 62 59 1.05 17 2765 275 
5 L L6 L0 1.15 12 2665 2665 
1952 AL Sy 1.19 tak 2520 2520 
2953 47 1,3 1.08 12 2520 2520 
1954 51 AL 1.15 gee 2520 2520 
1955 87 78 Leal 22 2520 2520 
1956 89 82 1.08 22 2540 2520 
1957 103 oh 1.10 - - - 
* Under 500 


(1) From February 26, 1937 
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rts: Cotton curtains, n.o-p. Table 62 


*000 
Tariff Item 532c (s.c. 3087) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
3 lbs ry $/ lb ® 
1, Total 
1935 310 396 0.78 ns 2602 26.2 
1937 369 Lith 0.78 os 23.8 23-8 
1938 310 349 0.89 = 2he7 abe 
1939 282 333 0.85 72 2565 2505 
1947 634 236 2069 100 1567 30.9 
1948 31,6 117 2296 69 19.8 21,1 
1949 128 57 2025 27 Zl 21.4 
1950 104, 48 2e15 25 2307 2307 
1951 ats Bh 53 246 3h 2507 2567 
1952 106 1.97 28 26.4 26.4 
1953 191 98 1.94 52 27.0 2720 
1954 216 121 1.79 58 2669 2609 
1955 236 128 le 64 2702 Zien 
1956 204, 100 200, 56 RJe2 2702 
1957 194, 101 1.91 se = o 
2, United Kingdom 
1936 ait 401 0.69 “* 2207 2267 
1937 309 425 0.73 - 2260 2206 
1938 239 297 0.80 ~ 22.5 225 
1939 170 231 0.73 38 2205 2205 
1947 301 105 2 ® 86 = -, bee? 
1948 313 LO 3.01 59 19.0 20.3 
1949 108 L7 2028 22 203 2063 
1950 55 28 1.97 3 Bs 20.3 20.3 
1951 33 15 2023 te 2023 2003 
1952 16 6 28h 3 21.8 21.8 
1953 ly 5 2.71 3 20.3 20.3 
1954, ily 6 2089 3 20.3 2063 
1955 8 5 205% 2 2023 20.3 
1956 8 3 205k 2 20.3 20.3 
1957 6 2 2.69 — = oe 
3__ United States 
1935 9 8 1.20 = 3563 3503 
1936 2h 22 1,08 oa 31.3 31.3 
1937 32 26 1.24 - 30.1 30.1 
1938 4,0 33 12h = 30-9 30.0 
1939 90 85 1.06 27 30.0 30.0 
1947 299 127 2035 90 30.0 30.0 
1948 26 12 2220 7 2765 2765 
1949 18 9 1.95 5 27.5 2705 
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Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/ib. 

1950 ra 19 2019 sul 2705 2765 
1951 93 37 250 26 2765 2705 
1952 88 48 1.85 2h 2765 2705 
1953 vey) 93 1.86 Py | 2705 2765 
1954 194, 113 1.72 53 2705 2705 
1955 22h 12h 1.81 62 275 275 
1956 193 96 2.00 53 2705 2725 
1957 185 98 1.89 - ~~ = 
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Imports: Cotton fabric, rubberized Table 63 
€1000) 


Tariff Item 532d (s.ce 3472) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

$ lbs. $/1b. 

is Total 
1935 Ae) 104, 0.38 - 36.1 36.1 
1936 52 150 0.35 = 30.8 30.8 
1937 83 271 0.31 - Zlel Llek 
1938 122 420 0.29 * 28.0 28.0 
1969 205 676 0.30 60 2902 Pap Ps 
TON 7, 105 136 0.77 Lb 1369 30.0 
1948 293 39 0.74 f 24.0 2he0 
TOEg 35 50 0.70 9 2503 2503 
1950 38 43 0.86 9 2268 22.8 
15. 43 2 1.00 9 21.8 2168 
1952 90 i 0.81 21 2320 2he5 
2952 181 218 0.83 45 2.8 24.8 
195s 137 188 0.73 3h, ZheS 2hes 
E965 206 279 0.74 bu Zhe 6 2heS 
1956 289 391. Gol 54 18.7 2he5 
Bot di sOUPe 5. Gaited Kingdom 
193) 20 5h 0.38 = 2746 2706 
1936 7 oe 0.32 ~ 23e0t 2307 
1937 33 119 0.27 ~ 2266 2226 
1938 Pal 123 0. 33 “ <2 2265 
1939 23 72 Oe 32 5 2245 22.5 
A947 56 63 0.89 - = - 
1948 14 ly 1.00 6 2002 20.2 
1949 ple ly 0.77 2 20.3 20.3 
1950 2k 29 0.82 5 2002 20.2 
195i 29 3 O91 6 19.5 1925 
1952 i i 0.98 1 18.0 18.0 
5953 5 3 Le 5D cL 18.0 16.0 
1954 4 8 0.55 1 18.0 18.0 
Ly 6 8 0.69 a 18.0 18.0 
1956 15 18 0.84 3 18.0 18.0 
1957 6 7 0.84, 
3e United states 

1936 32 Sh, 0.38 - 3326 336 
1937 Lh 136 0.32 ~ 30.3 30.3 
1939 182 601 0.30 55 30.0 30.0 
1947 L9 (é 0.67 15 30.0 30.0 
1948 a5 25 0.59 hk 276 2726 
1949 24 36 0.68 7 2169 2705 
1950 av Vy 0095 4, 2765 275 
1951 Wy, Aa 1.28 4 26.6 Xe) 
1952 83 104 0.80 19 2305 2520 
1953 176 215 0.82 Ah 2520 2520 
1954, 133 180 Oo 7h 33 25.0 25.0 
£955 200 Pay e Oo 74 50 2428 2520 
1956 Pal & 372 moe 51 18.7 2520 
1957 265 388 0.68 
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Imports: Cotton window shade cloth in the piece Table 64 
1000 


d 
Tariff Item 532d (sece 34,73) siskaing 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—C Value. 
3 lbs. LY, Ties 
1. Total 
LIST 17 Sy; 0. - 48.8 48.8 
1938 21 55 0.38 - 2408 aheS 
1939 25 58 0.43 6 26.0 26.0 
1947 73 19 0092 18 25e3 30.0 
1948 Ls 40 1.20 9 19.0 21.7 
1949 26 23 naa ES 5 21.1 PALS | 
1950 2h 21 esa be! 6 2he3 2he3 
1951 aL 36 e368 nies 2307 Zool 
1952 10 Y) ones 2 2165 21.5 
1953 37 33 ed y) 2he7 2he7 
1954 36 25 1.39 9 2520 2520 
Lhe is: 20 LS Del7 5 2he9 2hed 
1956 32 22 1.44 8 2heS 2he8 
1957 60 46 ee 
2. United Kingdom 
1938 ES SiS 0.43 = 2265 2205 
aod aS 26 0.51 3 225 2265 
1947 1 18 Os6L “ - -~ 
1948 38 30 eed 6 16.6 19.8 
1949 23 20 Ll 5 20.3 20.3 
1950 10 12 0.87 2 20.1 2001 
1951 21 18 1.15 4 18.9 18.9 
1952 5 L 1.24 1 18.0 18.0 
A932 Ag Z 0.76 x 18.0 18.0 
1954 - - - - - - 
1955 > 4 0.64 e 17.8 L735 
1956 t 1 0.66 7 18.7 18.7 
Le? 5 5 0.71 
2e United States 
1935 4, NE 0. 36 ~ A7TeL i Tek 
1936 i 3 0.34 - 3hel 3hel 
Ibis y| 2 5 0.40 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1939 11 Be 0. 36 5 30.0 30.0 
NY 62 61 1.02 18 30.0 30.0 
1949 ) 3 beg ep a olen 2765 
1950 Ly, a 1.48 4 2765 05 
oye 30 18 1.61 g 2701 27eL 
195e > 1.03 ak 25.0 25-0 
1953 36 31 113 9 2520 25.0 
1954 36 25 1.39 9 25.0 2520 
Tey ay ir 50 3 25.0 2540 
049 2he 2520 
1957 57 41 1.38 : ; 


Table 65 


Imports: Cotton fabrics, coated or impregnated, neOeDe 
(7000) 


Tariff Items 532d and 523e (sece 3474) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. $/71b. 

le Total 
1936 649 1.362 O47 ~ 30.0 30.0 
1939 533 1,343 0.40 152 28.5 28.5 
1947 1,464 1,017 0.91 392 26.8 30.0 
1948 806 oe 1.06 208 2508 2662: 
1949 900 805 Lee 23k 26.0 26.0 
1950 1,345 a 4 1.19 347 2528 2508 
1951 2,030 1,664 1.22 509 2560 25eL 
1952 1,689 1 ae Bias | de 2 403 2hel 2he1 
1935 By 003 ett 1.05 605 2hel 2h.3 
1 on eet} 2,832 0.96 655 Ziel 2he3 
LY OD sae es B97 0.93 899 2he2 2h.3 
1986 e959, 75 Gh, B27 0.93 1,089 2.3 heh, 
1957 5018 5,267 0.95 
2e_ United Kingdom 
1936 227 1,20 0. 54 a 2209 2209 
1938 134 209 0.64 a 2267 2267 
1939 peke 175 0.63 25 22067 Peal 
194,7 156 ALS 1.36 ~ > ~ 
1948 167 a tf 1.43 33 19.6 2004 
1s] Ae] 183 1 1.30 Sf 2003 20.3 
1950 320 276 1.16 65 20.2 20.2 
A951. 338 340 0.99 64, 18.9 18.9 
1952 220 181 ieee 40 18.0 18.0 
1953 253 293 0.86 L6 18,2 18.2 
1954 289 38h 0.75 52 18.0 18.0 
1955 381 605 0.63 69 18.0 18.0 
1956 357 Spr 0.65 64 17.9 18.0 
1957 356 L405 0.88 
2e__United States 

1935 248 535 0.46 ~ Llek L1ek 
1936 416 925 0045 ~ 3302 3302 
1937 579 1,361 0.43 - 30.0 30.0 
1939 418 1,155 0.36 125 30.0 30.0 
fo,7) 9,306. . 1,501 0.87 391 2909 30.0 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 

lbs. $/1b. 

3. United States (Cont'd) 
1949 files: 664 1.08 196 274 2765 
1950 1,006 835 1.20 275 27k 2704 
1951 1,664 1,309 ech 1,36 26.2 2663 
1952 1,463 1,328 TAG EY) 362 2he7 2520 
1953 25 ah 2,073 1.08 556 hes 2520 
1954 2,408 23425 0099 599 2he9 2520 
1955 3,248 3 yer 1.04 810 Zhe9 2520 
1956 1,,058 1,,070 1.00 1,010 hed 2540 
uy oy 1,610 4, ,809 0.96 
he Japan 

1935 “3 * 0.15 - 34.8 34.8 
1936 fe = Oea7 ~ 7 L607 
1937 9 58 0.16 - 30.0 30.0 
1939 a 8 0.13 * 30.0 30.0 
L9LT-L9 - - ~ - ~ ad 
1950 18 20 0.86 q 3926 39.6 
1951 10 Hd 1.35 4 38.0 38.0 
1952 * = 0.32 “8 47.3 473 
1953 d: 2 0.50 43 4209 4209 
1954, 4 1 0.21 * 2he9 Wed 
1955 2 186 0.22 10 2520 2520 
1956 35 183 0.19 9 2520 2520 
1957 5 6 0.75 


*Under 500 
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Table 66 


Imports: Sails for boats and shi 
(000) 
Tariff Item 533 (sec. 3176) 


Duty as per cent of 


Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Valuet Collected Value _———C#: Value 
 $ ~ $% 
1. Total 
1936 4 ~ 16.5 16.5 
1937 6 s alee’ 17.1 
1938 6 ~ 16.2 1632 
1939 5 a 16.6 16.6 
1947 35 2 520 2205 
1948 23 6) 14.4 15.5 
1949 21 3 15.9 15.9 
1950 25 4 Le Lee 
1951 23 un 15.3 15.3 
1952 23 4 16.8 16.8 
1993 PA > 17.0 17.0 
1954 30 5 16.2 16.2 
1952 31 °) NY EP 17.3 
1956 2 6 17.9 17.9 
1957 4 
2. United Kingdom 

3950 5 es 15.0 15.0 
1936 3 = 15.0 15-0 
1938 6 = 16.1 16.1 
1939 d 1 50h Lde4 
1947 27 = % . 
1948 22 3 13.8 15.0 
1949 18 2 15.0 15.0 
1950 23 3 15.0 see 
1951 22 2 15.0 15.0 
1952 17 3 15.0 1520 
1953 20 3 15.0 15.0 
1954 25 i 15.0 aoe 
1955 22 3 15.0 15.0 
1956 20 3 15.0 15.0 
iisbyé 3h, 


lguantities not available 
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Duty as per cent of 
Duty Total Dutiable 

Year Valuel Collected Value Value 
<r Value Ve hue 


3. United States 


1935 2 - 25.0 25.0 
1936 1 Lod 2209 22069 
1937 af “ 234 230k 
1938 & - 2200 2265 
1939 1 x 22.6 22.6 
1947 8 2 225 22.5 
1948 ak & 2ee0 Cael 
1949 2 1 225 PPS) 
1950 2 & 220 226) 
1951 1 & PPS. Pape Is: 
1952 4 ih 225 ened 
1953 7 2 2200 2255 
1954 4, ut 22.5 225 
1955 >) 2 22.5 229 
1956 11 a 2225 2Ae0 
1957 38 


lguantities not available 
kUnder 500 


Table 67 


Imports: Batts, batting and wadding of cotton 


(*000) 
Tariff Item 536 (s.c. 3004) 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
$ lbs. $/1b. 
ts Total 
19385 ae 289 0.20 - 2243 2263 
1936 64 323 0.20 = 2220 22.0 
L9s4 69 321 Op22 ~ 21.6 21.6 
1938 70 356 0.20 - 21.9 21.9 
1939. 14 590 0.19 26 220k 22k 
1947 332 105. 0.32 Th 2226 22.6 
1948 352 1,044 0.34 719 2265 2265 
1949 549 Oo4d 5k 2265 2205 
1950 366 698 0.52 82 220k 22.4 
1951 LO5 678 0.60 86 2162 2led 
1952 32h 623 0.52 65 20.0 20.0 
a955 a3 723 SPs (é) 19.6 19.6 
1954 1496 935 0.53 he 20.0 20-0 
1955 LJ,3 873 0.51 88 20.0 20.0 
1956 Lok 898 0.52 93 20.0 20.0 
1957 L27 193 0.54 - = = 
2e United States 

1935 49 249 0.19 = 2he3 2h.3 
1937 64 297 0.22 ~ 2265 2265 
1938 63 323 0.19 - 2265 2225 
1939 112 581 0.19 25 2265 Bead 
1947 325 LoL 0.32 Th 2266 22.6 
1948 351 DS OnS 0.34 fh) 2205 2265 
1949 241 5L9 Ook 5h 2265 2205 
1950 36h, 693 0.53 82 2265 2225 
1951 398 657 0.61 85 21.4 214 
1952 323 621 0.52 65 20.0 20.0 
1953 354 692 0.51 71 20.0 20.0 
195k 1,96 935 0.53 99 20.0 20.0 
ui By) Ld2 872 0.51 88 20.0 20.0 
1956 L461 893 0.52 92 20.0 20.0 


1957 426 792 0.54 ~ - = 
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Table 68 


Imports: Batts, batting and wadding of 
vegetable fibres, neOepe(l 


Tariff Item 536 (sece 3115) 


Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $ lb. 
United States(2) 
1935 282 3,363 0.08 - he 5 2he 5 
1936 519 3,428 0.15 ~ 2226 2266 
1937 toe 4,618 0.26 - 2267 2207 
1938 636 Shoals 0.19 - 2205 2205 
1939 2,080 Wy Sey 0.18 L468 2225 2205 
1947 492 1 Aoe 0. 34 1 PPL 2226 
1948 803 25955 0.27 181 2205 2245 
1949 1532 3,2h9 0.40 295 2265 2265 
1950 25H1> LSE 0.55 557 nae 2265 
1951 ie Log 8,207 0.51 876 2009 2069 
1952 egies 1,919 0.37 142 1929 19.9 
Loe weve 2,958 Ok 258 20.0 20.0 
1954, 2,010 7,215 0.28 402 20.0 20.0 
1955 2h, 5906 2,815 1.00 Ween 20.0 20.0 
L9D5¢ 173 500 0.35 


(1) Quantities too small to omit thousands 
(2) Imports from other sources are negligible 
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Imports: Batts, batting and wadding, neoepe Table 69 
T6008 


Tariff Item 536 (sec. 3454) “Under 500 
Duty as per cent of 
Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
lbs. $/ LB 
1. Total 
1937 4 3 0.49 o ARTS 21.0 
1938 3) alae 0. 33 = 19.3 19.3 
1939 * 2 0.26 * 15.6 1566 
1947 2 5 0.33 = 2265 22.5 
1948 = ib 0.33 * O2ek eying 
1949 2 h 0.58 * 2002 20.2 
1950 ah 3 0.32 * 20.3 20.3 
1951 Wy 31 O45 5: 19.7 1957 
1952 89 186 0.43 18 20.0 20.0 
1953 2h, 35 0.67 5 Zoe 2062 
1954 34, 23 0.64 q 20.0 20.0 
1955 86 123 0.70 17 20.0 20.0 
1956 92 154 0.60 18 2020 20.0 
1957 67 134 0.50 
2.- United Kingdom 
1935 =f 1 0. 30 - Toes 12.5 
1936 1 6 0.24 - 12) 12.5 
1937 i 3 0.20 - 12.5 12.5 
1938 “lf 5 O5 23 ee ae 5 126 5 
1939 * 1 0.40 * Tool 120 
5 he) hy ~ ~ = ~ - 
1948 - = = = - = 
1949 a 1 0.83 * 12.5 1255 
1950 a 1 0.45 * 12.5 12.5 
1951 a 3 0.20 * 12.6 eee 
1952 - = = - - - 
1953 = ms 0.76 * L2ely 12s) 
1954 sy * 0.68 * 12.3 1238 
1955 - * Os72 : 1s 227 
“5 : 12; 125 
a.) 
30 United States 
1935 48 3 0.08 - 25.0 250 
1936 * * 0. 36 - 22.5 22.5 
1938 2 6 0.40 - 22.5 2205 
1939 * 1 Oo = 2326 23.6 
1947 2 5 0.33 “ 22.5 Q2n5 
1948 * i: 0. 33 a 22.4 22a 
1949 i 3 0.53 * 22.5 22.5 
1950 1 3 0.29 + 220k 22h 
1951 13 28 0.48 , 20.0 20.0 
1952 89 186 0.48 18 20.0 20.0 
1953 ah, 35 0.67 5 1909 19.9 
195k 3h, 53 0.64 7 20.0 20.0 
1955 86 123 0.70 sy, 20.0 20.0 
1956 91 153 0.60 18 20.0 20.0 
1957 67 134 0.50 
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Table 70 
Imports: Cotton blankets, not to include automobile or 


steamer rugs nor similar articles 
(1000) 


Tariff Item 553(1) (sece 3084) 
Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value _—Vailue_ 
1bse 3/ 1b. 
Lowe Ouar 
1935 5 16 0.35 - 56.6 56.6 
1936 3 rt 0.42 ~ 679 6709 
1937 2 7 0.35 - 58e1 58e1 
1938 3 7 0.45 a 36.6 36.6 
1939 168 481 0.35 58 3he 5 3he5 
mI AY, 279 271 1.03 69 Zhe 7 2hed 
1948 62 5h 1. Ww 2109 21.9 
19h49 66 ie 0.91 15 2320 232-0 
1950 155 204, 0.76 oT 2he1 2hel 
1951 200 21, 0.94 16 2269 2209 
1952 256 311 0.82 60 2326 2326 
1953 393 461 0.85 92 230k 2304 
1954 BM b> 7h7 0.77 aS 2he0 24.0 
1955 598 810 0.74 W45 2he3 2he3 
1956 916 dey EG >) 0.78 219 2309 2309 
TO 51 870 UAPAES: Os 7. ~ a 2 
2e United Kingdom 
1955 L 13 0.32 ~ 48.0 48.0 
NY, 1 2 0.36 ~ Sais 3160 
1938 2 5 OAL om 28-3 28.3 
1939 L, 8 O46 1 2707 21 etl, 
1947 2 tk 1.58 - ~ = 
1948 31 29 1.09 fi 22e1 PPR, 
1949 21 2) ef 6 2202 Cee 
1950 23 28 0.81 p) Coes 2365 
LObE 12 10 ate) 3 21.7 2lelf, 
oe 20 a 0.74 5 2420 2420 
1953 eye 5g 0.97 as! cert 2207 
1954 63 82 0.77 als 2420 21,20 
Lg 55 61 68 0.90 1, 2301 2301 
1956 7 Ps O91 a1 2320 23.0 
291 32 36 0.89 - - - 
3-2 United States 
rae ze 0.61 = S52 852 
6 5) 0.47 - 8367 8367 
1938 i 2 0.53 = 3702 3702 
L939 160 1.56 0.35 D2 34.5 34.5 
1947 PA 270 1.03 69 hed 2hed9 
1948 31 25 TeoG 7 21.7 21.7 
1949 el aah 0.99 2 2265 2205 
1950 20 18 1.06 L eee 2202 
ii sey. 1,3 Sit! lel 9 21.8 21.8 
ren ee eke 0.94 32 22-8 2228 
0.94 L, 236 236 
1954 242 2 0.91 us ae Bo 
meee Bie oat rae 41 2266 226 
1.0 2260 
157, 110 96 1.15 22 a ze 
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Duty as per cent of 


Unit Duty Total Dutiable 
Year Value Volume Value Collected Value Value 
& lbs. EY LD . 
4. Germany 
1935-37 Nil 
1938 = * 0.40 = 34.8 3he8 
A939 2 ) 0.25 ab 10-3 . 40.3 
1947 - ~ - - - “ 
1948 ~ - - - - “ 
1949 29 Sy) 0.78 7 AV ie] 2309 
1950 nae 158 O67. 27 2hed 2heb 
1951 119 1A1 0.35 28 e356 noe 
1952 92 128 On2 23 2he5 Alied 
2950 109 153 0.71 Zi heb 2heb 
954. ee: 138 Oso ao 2hed 2he9 
Lie hets 8h 145 0.57 22 26.2 26.2 
1956 100 148 0.68 25 2hed 2he9 
Lo57 98 uy 068 - - - 
5e Belgium 
1935-38 Nil 
1939 8 2 0.15 ee Sere 5365 
1947-51 Nil 
1952 ‘ei a 0.92 * Peel vig ral 
3953 29 37 0.78 7 2369 2309 
1954 100 1WA1 0.71 25 2heb Zhe 6 
URS ate, 177 235 0.75 13 2he2 2he2 
1956 474 630 0075 114 2hel 2hel 
Vee i 553 689 0.80 “ ~ we 
6. Japan 
1935=38 Nil 
LN ete) 1 6 0.26 1 39.1 Sera 
1947-53 Nil 
1954 16 “23 0.68 h 2hes 2he8 
15) 36 fie 0. 50 10 Pies Zia> 
1956 30 76 0.40 9 30-2 3062 
0957 Al 172 Oe2k - = a 
*Under 500 
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Exports: Cotton Products (1) 
(*000 dollars) 


Product 


Towels and wash cloths 

Thread and yarn 

Duck 

Coated fabrics 

Fabrics, NsOepe 

Shirts and pyjamas 

Outer garments, women's and children's 
Underwear 

Clothing, NeOrD. 

Surgical and sanitary supplies 
Blankets, bedspreads and quilts 
Manufactures, NeOcoDe 


Sheets and pillow cases 


Total 


(1) Canadian production only 


(2) Less than 500 


1956 


67 
60 
50 

9 


834 


Table 71 


1957 


72 
13 

63 
(2) 
1,321 


232 


2,894 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada 
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SIZE OF PLANTS OF THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY 
IN TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


(As of August , 1957) 


Noe of Empjoyees 
Less than 249 


250 = 499 
500 = 7h9 
750 = 999 
1,000 = 1,499 


1,500 and over 


Total 


Quebec Ontario Other 


6 1A a 
3 7 1 
3 2 
2 1 = 
3 2 - 
2 oe an 
19 26 2 


COTTON THREAD AND MISCELLANEOUS COTTON GOODS 


Size of Plants in Terms of Employment 
(As of August, 1957) 


No. of Employees 
l= 49 
50 = 99 


LOO and over 


Total 


Quebec Ontario Other 


10 4 2 
1 : ~ 
2 2 = 

13 S 2 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Conmission 
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Table 94 


Total 


Sanenoseeea la. 


Total 


Paes ah ao 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1947 
194.8 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Year 


19491) 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 


(1) Data not available on a comparable basis prior to 1949 


Source: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDUSTRIES 
PRODUCING CHIEFLY COTTON GOODS 


Cotton Yarn 
& Cloth 


Cotton Thread 


Misc. Cotton 
Goods 


Nee 


EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIES PRODUCING 


Yarn & Cloth 


25,178 
26 ,967 
27,632 
22 969 
23,178 
19,865 
21,537 
21,939 


CHIEFLY COTTON GOODS 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Misc, Cotton 
Goods 


600 
632 
695 
665 
728 
627 
622 
610 
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Table 97 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE DYEING AND FINISHING 
OF TEXTILE GOODS INDUSTRY 


Salaries 
No. of Total Production Workers 


& 
Firms Employees Male Female mage wages 


1949 47 2,511 1,940 205 5 937 53h 1 5084155 
1950 16 2 yh 59 1,870 218 5 9481,251 45156,180 
1951 52 2 462 1,832 201 55997;036 4,502,501 
1952. 50 25331 1,718 206 5,965,882 4,639,922 
1953 56 25255 1,594 239 6,153,225 4,510,337 
1954 aS 1,940 1,346 18, 5 9h 03 5283 3,878,053 
1955 56 2,062 1,471 197 6,058,936 4,417,218 
1956 5k 2,055 1,397 231 6,131,227 4,236,227 


Source: Dominion Burean of Statistics 
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Year 


194.8% 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND 


Table 98 


EMPLOYEES IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY 


Province 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Other 
Provinces 
CANADA 


Noe 
of 


Plants 


17 
27 


5) 
47 


19 
30 


4 
3 


18 
29 


4 
bl 


21 
29 


4 
5h 


23 
30 


4 
a7 


21 
29 


As 
Dk 


21 
26 


3 
50 


21 
26 


3 
50 


Male 


713 
252 


20 
985 


990 
325 


27 
1,342 


1,002 
oye) 


27 
1yh24 


887 
378 


62 
1,327 


1,015 
521 


65 


1,046 
dhe 


62 
1,650 


het BE 
1,36 


16 
1,564 


1,437 
583 


ai 
2,034 


153 


Female 


452 
185 


20 
657 


517 
22k 


Male 


9 582 
3 » Bhd, 


7%2 
1, 5198 


9 5633 
4,092 


718 
LA 43 


10 ,842 
h 5233 


696 
15,771 


11,181 
4, 400 


195 
16 376 


8,260 
33992 


786 
13, 038 


8 643 
4,099 


657 
13 5399 


7 54.86 
3,658 


287 
11 431 


8,036 
3592 


262 
11,890 


Salaried Employees Production Workers 


Female 


99379 
3,055 


po? 
8,973 


D122 
3,032 


480 
8,634 


D 94,0 
3,051 


435 
8,926 


5 94,88 
3 008 


Sly) 
9 013 


hk 5055 
2,798 


522 
79375 


35992 
2,76 


422 
7,160 


3 5400 
2 922 


166 
5,988 


3 5606 
2,670 


158 
6 434 


Total 


16,126 
75336 


1,351 
2h, ,813 


16,262 
7,673 


1,243 
25,178 


17,87 
7 Dak, 


1,176 
26,967 


18,161 
8,060 


pane 
27 ,632 


13 5947 
7,609 


1,413 
22 5969 


LU, »322 
7,681 


7 o 
23,178 


12 589 
6,798 


478 
19 ,865 


13 ,8hh, 
75251 


Ah2 
21,537 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
EMPLOYEES IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY (cont'd) 


No. 
of Salaried Employees Production Workers 
Year Province Plants Male Female Male Female Total 
1956 Quebec al 1,495 787 8,252 3,599 14,133 
Ontario 26 618 Sey 3,646 2 573k 7 335 
Other 
Provinces 3 9 7 288 167 471 
CANADA 50 2,122 1,131 12,186 6,500 21,939 


*Not available on a provincial basis prior to 1948 


Seurce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 112 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
by areas 


Explanatory Notes: 


Population (Item A): 


For cities, towns and villages, 1956 census figures have been used. 
Population figures for Unemployment Insurance Commission Areas are 
estimates by the Commission based on 1956 Census data. 


Employment (Item B): 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission follows the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics Standard Industrial Classification in collecting data 
on employment; the figures reproduced in the following tables are 
extracted from the semi-annual reports of local U.I.C. offices. In 
most cases, employment in manufacturing within a U.I.C. area is seg- 
regated into urban (the main town or city in the area) and non-urban 
(outside of the main city or town). 


Employment represents both supervisory and production staff 
in establishments employing 10 workers or more. For 1954 and 1955, 
the tables show employment at the end of the specified periods; for 
subsequent years, peak employment in each period is shown. 


Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles includes supervisory 
and production workers in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth and the Cotton 
Thread Industries, as classified by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Unemployment in U.I.C, Area (Item C): 


"Unfilled vacancies" represents total openings fer employment regis- 
tered with the U.1I.C.; it is not compulsory for employers to register 
openings with the U.I.C. "Unplaced applicants" represents all unen- 
ployed persons registered with the U.I.C. as seeking wrk. It does 
not include persons who are employed but who are seeking alternative 
employment. 


The U.I.C. registers as unemployed those textile workers who 
have trades or skills which are peculiar to textile mills. Unemp- 
loyed persons with a skill havingamore general application, e.ge, 
machinists, would not be shown as unemployed textile workers but 
would be listed by the U.1.C. under their trade. Unemployed textile 
workers are segregated into two categories: skilled (S) and unskilled 
(U). The skilled category includes unemployed workers from all types 
of primary textiles mills, whether cotton, wool or synthetics. The 
unskilled category includes unemployed workers from all primary and 
secondary textile mills, 
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In a number of areas, only primary cotton mills are in 
operation; thus, unemployed textile workers would be entirely from 
such mills. In other areas, the secondary mills are very small in 
relation to the primary cotton mills. In some areas, such as 
Montreal, there are numerous textile mills, both primary and secon- 
dary, producing a wide variety of textile products — cottons, wool- 
lens and synthetics. 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


YARMOUTH, N.S» 


A. Population: 


1. Town of Yarmouth 8,095 
2o Uel.C. Area = 54,674 
Be Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb, 615 561 676 706 
(Yarmouth) March~Aug. 667 660 788 775 
Non-Urban +: Sept.-Feb, 513 425 1,033 1,011 
(other than March-Aug. 1,052 1,018 1,142 1,091 
Yarmouth) 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept .-Feb, 365 362 385 358 
March-Aug. 362 354 386 370 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban é Sept.-Feb,. 5923 6405 57.0 50.7 
March-Auge 5he3 53 26 49.0 A767 
Total USECss Sept.-Feb. 320k 3667 2205 209 
Area March~Aug. 21.1 21el 20,0 19.8 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C,. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 


Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 1 1,542 5 231 
Textiles: s ~ 1 “ 10 
U “ 1 - in 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations ” 235 5 104 
Textiles: s ~ a a 6 
U - = a a 
Nove i, 1956 
All Occupations 0 470 13 122 
Textiles: Ss os a = 10 
U be = =a = 
Jane BL 1957 
All Occupations 1 2,714 3 307 
Textiles: 3 - 2 ~ li 
U - 2 ~- 2 


17) 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 8 1,842 13 242 
Textiles: s “ 1 «= 10 
U > 5 - 3 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 1 554 11 205 
Textiles: Ss « on ow 1 
U ” ih @ ak 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 21 883 61 175 
Textiles: s o - = 3 
U “ > ~ 3 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 3 3,776 55 1,80 
Textiles: 8 - 146 87 
U = 2 ~ 5 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 16 2,757 56 319 
Textiles: s ~ 3 - 9 
U 2 é 5 


Ae 


Be 


Co 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


FREDERICTON, N.Be 


Population: 


le City of Fredericton o 18,303 
Town of Marysville - 2,538 
Ze UeleC. Area _ 16,489 
Employment : Ay by 
1. All manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban (Fredericton : Sept.-Feb. 95 
and Marysville) March-Auge 1,275 
Non-Urban (other : Sept.—Feb. 245 
than Fredericton March~Aug. 136 
and Marysville) 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 25% 
March-Aug.e 81 


*Plant started operations in May 1957. 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 


manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 


March-Auge 


Total U.eI.Ce : Sept.e-Feb. 
Area March-Auge 


Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male 
Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants 
Aug. 16, 1956 
All Occupations 216 216 
Textiles: Ss S = 
U = - 
NOVe Bo 1956 
All Occupations 260 334 
Textiles: S) - 1 
U o - 
Jane 31, 1957 
All Occupations 43 1,687 
Textiles: S = 
U = - 
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307 
beh 


209 
507 


Female 
Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants 


63 158 
a 2 
120 167 
= 2 
38 291 
= 2 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 77 1,472 105 322 
Textiles: Ss - 5 “= 10 
U - af - af 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 93 525 47 234, 
Textiles: S - - - - 
U = - ' os - 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 61 7L,0 66 223 
Textiles: S ~ ~ - = 
U ~ is ~ “ 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 112 25392 43 ey 
Textiles: S ~ 1 - - 
U ~ al 5 “ 
Feb. 20, 1958 
All Occupations 59 Pas LO 431 
Textiles: s - 1 - 11 
U - 2 - 3 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 8s 1,671 19 425 
Textiles: S ~ 3 20 
U = 2 - 2 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


A. Population: 


1. City of Saint John 52,491 
2e U.I.C. Area - 94,360 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. Sy2k5y )655262)°" 5, 50R, 5,395 
(St. John) = March-Aug. 5,344 5,343 5,579 5,367 
Non-Urban +: Sept.-Feb. 166 76 12). 110 
(Other than March~Aug. 92 228 145 130 
St. John) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 96 127 117 119 
March-Auge 99 105 129 121 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban 4 Sept.-Feb. 1.6 Zoek Pel Lee 
March-Aug. 1.9 200 2e3 2e3 
Total U.I.C. : Sept.-Feb. hel 20k 2,0 202 
Area March-Aug. 1.8 1.9 2e2 2e2 


C. Unemployment in U.1.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 91 2,528 143 677 
Textiles: S = ~ af A 
U ~ - - 2 
Auge 25 1956 
All Occupations 198 1,404 77 586 
Textiles: Ss = 1 os 6 
U - 1 “ 1 
Nove 1, 1956 
All Occupations 98 1,604 87 51,0 
Textiles: S es “ = 10 
U oe 1 v= ae 
All Occupations 31 2,083 66 720 
Textiles: s ~ - - y) 
U xe = = ze 
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Mate Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 61 2542 124 583 
Textiles: S - - ~ 3 


U i = = “ 


Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 73 1,964 115 651 


Textiles: Ss - “ 13 
U = 2 “ 2 
Oct. 31541957 
All Occupations 37 2, lA 82 582 
Textiles: Ss = ~ 1 22 
U - 2 ~ a 
Jane ifs: 1958 
All Occupations 22 2,556 52 883 
Textiles: Ss = 2 = 18 
U - 4 on 1 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 65 2,302 121 915 
Textiles: Ss - 2 at 33 
U - 5 ~ 2 


A. 


Be 


C. 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


DRUMMONDVILLE, Que. 
Population: 


le City of Drummondville “= 26, 284 
ine AN AG Area = 61,416 
Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban 3 Sept.-Feb,. DD DA 4,905 pe kewe 6,238 
(Drummond- March~Aug. 5,403. 6,182 5,307 +«6.198 
ville) 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 170 151 188 209 
(other than March-Aug. 218 175 211 218 
Drummondville) 


2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 


Sept.-Feb. a5125 15259 pteiosiar 1 ie] 
March-Aug. el69 LAO ee oo Bo 
3 Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 

manufacturing: 

Urban: Sept.-Feb. 0 5) 2509 28.5 23.8 

March-Auge 22.0 228 28.2 23.6 

Total Ver .Oes Sept.-Feb. 20.0 Pall 2le Pao elt 

Area March-Aug. 21.2 22e1 PALEM 22.8 


Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 51 930 35 420 
Textiles: Ss ~ L8 2 53 
U - 63 ~ 88 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 19 667 23 477 
Textiles: s = 38 - 42 
U 2 67 - 104 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations h 560 AL 346 
Textiles: Ss - 4g - 38 
U “ 28 “ 70 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 55 1,827 L6 502 
Textiles: S 12 63 - 69 
U on 78 3 86 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 


Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 33 1,099 42 4,50 
Textiles: s - 56 1 75 
U 1 76 - 78 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 27 678 27 419 
Textiles: s = 5h oe AL 
U 3 Th %, 94 
Oot, 31571957 
All Occupations 10 981 LA 38h 
Textiles: S = 85 = 45 
U - 155 - 101 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 13 2, 48h, 7 653 
Textiles: iS) o 133 85 
U - 150 ~ 157 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 18 1,520 4 637 
Textiles: 8 1 70 - 66 
U - 92 - 138 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


GRANBY, Que. 
A. Population: 
l. City of Granby ~ 27,095 
Ze Uel.c, Area _ 54,980 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. SS 2B bid 55.0! 05,0574 I5575h 
(Granby ) March-Aug. 5,196 5,392 5,684 5,933 
Non-Urban : Sept.=Feb,. 1,248 1,098 1,535 1,507 
(other than March-Aug. 1,223 1,276 SUf625 te 1 
Granby ) 
2 Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept o-reb. 35k 379 1,26 498 
March-Aug. bog 393 457 493 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban: Sept.-Feb. 6.7 Tok 7.5 8.6 
March-Aug. 6.9 7.3 8.0 8.3 
Total Useless Sept.-Feb. 5k 6.1 5.9 6.8 
Area March~Aug. 506 59 6.3 6.7 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C, Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfiiled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 30 97h Wy 475 
Textiles: S 1 56 - L6 
U - 25 = 64 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All. Occupations 30 632 9 782 
Textiles: S 1 110 os 98 
U = Ah, 119 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 35 322 20 L07 
Textiles: $s 12 22 iL 49 
U ~ 19 1 61 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 18 i We 3h 611 
Textiles: bs) a 5k 1 61 
U os 38 - 87 


Wo 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vancancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 


All Occupations 42 1,318 28 597 
Textiles: Ss 1 53 - 38 
U ~ 34 2 62 
Auge iy 1957 
All Occupations 39 818 22 708 
Textiles: Ss = 8s “ 59 
U - 61 3 93 
Oct J 313571957 
All Occupations ly 84,0 14 563 
Textiles: Ss - 50 ox 2/ 
U - 32 67 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 17 1,856 6 804 
Textiles: Ss = 55 2 LS 
U - 60 - 122 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 46 978 us 655 
Textiles: Ss - 68 ~ 69 
U “ 35 - 99 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
SHERBROOKE and MAGOG, Que. 
(U.I.C. Areas) 


I - City of Sherbrooke 


A. Population: & 58,668 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in City of Sherbrooke: 
Sept.-Feb. 7,108 7,500 7,616 9,255 
March-Aug. 7,510 @0,78h" (8,173) 67333 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
March-Aug. 1,000 1,196 1,118 1,100 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept.-Feb. 13%6 my J | 15.9 11.8 
March-Aug. 13.6 17.6 13.67 n3e2 


C. Sherbrooke U.I.C. Area: Population - 141,758 


Unemployment: Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Umplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 123 2,379 149 (exe 
Textiles: S 3, 140 3 151 
U “ 49 - 42 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 132 1,049 126 661 
Textiles Ss = 156 5 131 
U vi 54 - 43 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 50 1,075 94 688 
Textiles: 3 i 47 3 91 
U ” 46 2 38 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 34 3,646 lls 1,093 
Textiles: } 8 76 2 152 
U - 84 iL 67 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 53 3,143 139 1,047 
Textiles: Ss 10 67 1 202 
U ~ 48 ~ 57 
Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations 43 1,651 81 1,056 
Textiles: 5 2 ls, xf 195 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Oeteuo ll, 1901 


All Occupations 2h 2,054 84, 1,026 
Textiles: s © 114 2 147 
U “ 59 = 54, 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 24 5,261 Al 1,575 
Textiles: S = 279 1 27h 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 36 3,720 Sh e523 
Textiles: s 2 181 2 232 
U 1 102 - 75 
II - City of Magog 
A. Population: - 12,720 
B. Employment: 195 3955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in City of agog™: 
Sept.-Feb. 2,19, 2,384 2,651 2,854 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept .-Feb. 1,840 1,853 2,270 2,396 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept..-Feb. 83.9 Tiel $5.6 84.0 
March-Aug. 85.0 88.1 85.1 83.4 


tNearly 95 per cent of manufacturing workers find employ- 
ment in the city of Magog. 


C. Magog U.I.C. Area: Population - 23,300 


Unemployment: Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 4 334 8 165 
Textiles: s 1 15 ~ 23 
U o 18 - 24 

Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 3 100 2 117 
Textiles: S - 1 o 11 
U - 13 ~ 19 


Male 
Unfilled Unplaced 


Unfilled 


Female 
Unplaced 


Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Nov. 1, 1956 


All Occupations 13 5 
Textiles: s 7 1 
U ~ 15 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 4 554 
Textiles: Ss ~ 29 
U %, 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations as 491 
Textiles: S - 23. 
U = 28 
Auge a 1957 
All Occupations 1 281 
Textiles; s ui 3h 
U - 46 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations i 362 
Textiles: Ss 1 36 
U = 4b, 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 1 842 
Textiles: s - 46 
U - 62 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations Q 580 
Textiles: s “ 25 
U - 57 
III - Sherbrooke and Magog U.I.C. Areas 
A. Population: o 165,058 


B. Employment: 1954 
1. All Manufacturing in both U.I.C. 


(Urban and Non-Urban): 


Sept .-Feb. 15, 232 
March-Aug. 15,849 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles 
(in both U.I.C. Areas): 
Sept .-Feb. 2, 806 
March-Aug. 2,851 


1955 1956 


Areas 


16,353 17,851 
16,150 20,399 


3,134 3,478 
3,380 3,531 


A237 


19,166 
17,70h 


35489 
3 5456 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of 


all manufacturing: 
Sept e -Feb e 


jae 
March-Aug. 18. 
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19. 
17. 


26:9 


18.2 
19.5 


C, Total Unemployment in both U.I.C. Areas 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacanies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 127 2,186 157 902 
Textiles: s 2 155 i, 174 
U = 67 - 66 
Auge 2, 1956 
All Occupations 135 1,149 128 778 
Textiles: S oa 157 5 142 
U 7 67 “ 62 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 63 1,226 97 888 
Textiles: s 8 58 3 120 
U “ 61 2 75 
Jano 31, 1957 
All Occupations 38 i, , 200 118 1,338 
Textiles: Ss 8 105 2 198 
U ~ 105 1 70 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 5h 3,634 143 1,285 
Textiles: 8 10 90 1 255 
U o 76 me 95 
Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations Ah 1,932 82 1,203 
Textiles: S | 148 1 222 
1 79 - 75 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 25 2,416 86 1,200 
Textiles: Ss 1 150 2 176 
U » 103 - 80 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 25 6,103 41 1,895 
Textiles: s ~ B20 1 327 
U a 184, * 104 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 36 4,300 8h 1,792 
Textiles: 8 2 206 2 277 
U 1 159 ~ iy 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


MONTREAL, Que. 


A. Population: 
1. City of Montreal - 1,109,439 
Ze Uvel.C. Area = 1,680,965 


B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1d. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 230,666 217,084 229,437 238,003 
March-Aug. 225,676 222,213 234,822 245,016 
2 Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 2502) 2,405 2,886 2,699 
March-Aug. 2,080 2,608 2,799 2,650 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept.-Feb. ea Lel 133 ae 
March-Aug. 0.9 dee Doe Led 
C. Unemployment in U.1.C. Area: 
Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 2,833 26,617 3,008 ald sy! 
Textiles: S 11 a5 20 212 
U 18 170 69 411 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 2,706 10,781 35587 9,155 
Textiles: S 19 67 21 153 
U SY 88 102 296 
Novy.11,11956 
All Occupations 85281 9,974 2,930 so 50 
Textiles: S) 13 50 Ps 136 
U 47 ike 148 201 
Jane Shes 1957 
All Occupations 1,907 41,582 1,870 L25052 
Textiles: S 5 87 15 155 
U 10 211. a7 L65 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 23049 27,843 2,216 10,457 
Textiles: s ot itis 27 22k 
U Sy 150 58 366 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Aue. 2, 1957 


All Occupations 1505) 17,852 13973 9,574 
Textiles: s 5 148 16 170 
U 9 103 87 304, 

Oct S431, 1957 
All Occupations 1,089 20,163 ae 9,377 
Textiles: Ss 9 115 19 lik 
U 5 117 20 234 

Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 597 60,910 1,027 21,339 
Textiles: S 3 348 13 391 
U 7 Ah 13 891 

June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 602 40,888 1,437 20,765 
Textiles: S 6 277 32 457 
U 9 3h1 19 729 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
MONTMORENCY, Que. 


A. Population: 


1. Quebec City = 170,703 
Town of Montmorency = 6,077 
2. U.1I.C. Area - 354,861 
B. Employment: 1954 1999 1956 Loy 


1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Septsereb., 23,472 22,959 922,767 22,553 


2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 1,629 1,783 © 1,620e0L13704 
March-Aug. 17 S3— SCY 2o mel, (ei, LOL 


3- Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 

Sept.-Feb. 6.9 7.8 8.0 eo 

March-Aug. he 726 7.8 Tok 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 350 9,777 473 3,305 
Textiles: S a 21 _ 23 
U i 50 ~ 85 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 507 2,658 417 25347 
Textiles: S - 8 af 21 
U ~ 15 uy 67 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 591 2,993 326 2,495 
Textiles: Ss - 5 a. 17 
U An 14 1 aT 
Jan Moto 57 
All Occupations 319 11,889 219 4,258 
Textiles: Ss - 23 - 26 
U - 41 1 86 
Bye l 957 
Be enkthusitons 352 10, 485 478 3,332 
Textiles: S ow 10 - SiG) 
U ~ 35 11 62 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Bue. el, 81957 


All Occupations 228 4,140 377 2,470 
Textiles: 5 - 6 30 
U = 25 = 56 

Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 160 4, 509 280 25737 
Textiles: Ss = 6 5 25 
U L 22 ~ 39 

Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 76 13,844 236 4,930 
Textiles: i) - ily 4 3h 
U ~ 3h - 102 

June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 150 7,428 416 4,239 
Textiles: s - 28 5 2 
U - 64 - 94 
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A. 


Be 


C. 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


ST=-HYACINTHE 2 Que ° 


Population: 
le City of St-Hyacinthe ~ 20,439 
2e Ui Area - 7h 5426 
Employment : 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 4,903 4,763 5,465 5,410 
(St-Hyacinthe) March~Aug. 5985) 5,208) 53336"""53560 
Non-Urban: Sept.-Feb. 985 934 1,367 - 1,530 
(other than St- March-Aug. 1,218 1,287 1,549 1,765 
Hyacinthe) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.=-Feb. 513 605 766 723 
March-Aug. 576 682 Th? 706 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban - Sept.-Feb. 10.5 12.7 14.0 13.4 
March-Aug. 11.6 13 BIE 14.0 iw afd 
Total Weds Cost Sept.-Feb. 8.7 10.6 Es 10.4 
Area March-Aug. 9.3 10.5 10.8 9.6 
Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 
Malle ____Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 317 965 oY 410 
Textiles: S “ 29 - 27 
U e 28 “ 36 
Aug. . 1956 
All Occupations 13 438 25 433 
Textiles: S) - 26 21 
U = 13 - 35 
Nove 1, 1956 
All Occupations 9 561 SW) 364, 
Textiles: S a 22 ~ oO 
U ~ 15 3 21 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 10 see Pe? 36 57h 
Textiles: S 1 42 = 4,2 
U - 23 - 34 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 


U 


Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: Ss 
U 


Oct ry ols 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 

U 


June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 

U 


310 


190 


1,340 
50 
22 


2h 


ah 


16 


1 


483 
60 
27 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE. 
Ae Population: 


le City of Shawinigan Falls - 28,597 
City of Grand'Mere - 14,023 
2 UeIeC. Area - 86, 289 
Be Employment: 1954 “RabS 1956" 41957, 
le All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban* : Septe-Feb. 6,720 7,663 8,947 9,060 
March-Auge T792k WO Bsj651.. VISK7A 95368 
Non-Urban** ;: Sept.-Feb. 538 LOk 975 781 
March-Auge 550 707 872 87h, 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles*™* 
Sept.-Feb. 351 392 421. 622 
March—Aug. 364, B95 672 642 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban* : Septe-Feb. 502 5el he 609 
March-Auge he 6 he 6 Te 1 be 9 
Total U.I.eC. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. ho he he2 603 
March=Auge 4.3 he2 665 603 


*Shawinigan Fails and Grand'Mere 
Other than Shawinigan Falls and Grand'Mere 
#*In both Shawinigan Falls and Grand'Mere 


Ce Unemployment in UeI.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 13 2.858 L6 588 
Textiles: i) - 22 ~ Th 
U > 11 - 38 

Auge 2, 1956 
All Occupations 18 862 22 470 
Textiles: s “ 6 ~ 36 
U - 4 sn 20 

Nove A 1956 
All Occupations 109 909 bi LLS 
Textiles: s - 12 - 47 
U - 2 - 19 


1 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jane 31, 195 


All Occupations 2h 2,938 45 757 
Textiles: S “ 22 1 43 
U ~ 16 4 40 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 9 Beoee 45 890 
Textiles: S - By ~ 107 
U - 27 3} 54 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 7 1,478 124 7L6 
Textiles: S ~ 15 = 85 
U - 25 ~ 51 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations ae 1,588 2h 647 
Textiles: S = 25 - 108 
U “ 30 - 38 
Jane 16) 1958 
All Occupations 7 4,655 7, 1,247 
Textiles: S = 35 ~ 145 
U - 43 - 95 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 3 3,828 16 1,350 
Textiles: 8 - 39 - 119 
U i 50 1 82 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


TROIS-RIVIERES , Que. 
A. Population: 


1. City of Trois-Rivieres - 50,483 

City of Cap-de-la-—Madeleine —- 22,943 

2e U. I. Ce Area - 128,515 

B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U. I. C. Area: 

Urban* : Sept.-Feb. 9,091 9,096 11,241 12,138 
March—Aug. 9,885 10,196 12,010 13,282 
Non-Urban** : Sept.-Feb. 589 541 682 64,0 
March=Aug. 644, 596 133 676 


2 Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept em~Freb. yack a5045 S617 1,477 
March—Aug. Les 1,050 1,376 1,486 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 


manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 12.3 12.6 10.5 1252 
March—Aug. 116 10.3 ee) 11.2 
Total Usi.G.s Sept.-Feb. Lee 11.9 10.0 11.6 
Area March-Aug. 10.9 967 10.8 10.6 


*Trois Rivieres and Cap-de-la-Madeleine 
**Other than Trois-Rivieres and Cap—de-la-Madeleine 


C. Unemployment in U. I. C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 637 2,831 195 L29 
Textiles: S - 26 3 23 
U - 2 13 26 
Auge 2, 1956 
All Occupations 301 1,043 192 501 
Textiles: s 2 9 3 30 
U ~ 30 15 31 
Nove 1, 1956 
All Occupations 305 1,072 150 485 
Textiles: Ss 32 aha 4 20 
U 2 2h 15 36 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 70 L596 139 703 
Textiles: S 2 36 kL 55 


U - 50 4 51 
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May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Aug. 1, 1957 
All Ocepations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 

U 


Jane 16, 1958 
All Oceupations 


Textiles S 
U 

June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: Ss 
U 
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Male 
Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants 

129 3,358 
3 26 
oe 3 
8h, 1,442 
5 15 
= 39 
46 1,764 
~ 33 
Bi) 6,233 
Bs 38 
~ 76 
65 3,344 
= 28 
rf 42 


Female 


Unfilled 


Vacancies 


172 
1 
3 


121 


Ore 


Unplaced 
Applicants 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


VALLEYFIELD, QUE. 
Ae Population: 


le City of Valleyfield - 23,584 
2e UeleC. Area - 53,206 
Be Employment: hack 195K 1955" 1956-1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 35471 35413 350007359 12 
(Valleyfield) March-Aug. 3,451 3,708  3,661**89%812 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 660 690 787 852 
(Other than March-Aug. 568 751 792 841 
Valleyfield) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 25030 2,529 23957 _ e543e 
March~Aug. Sythe £5931 eg eet s5e 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Septe-Feb. 67-1 68e1 659 61.2 
March=Aug. 6769 68.5 66.8 61.7 
Total UeI.C. Areas 
sept r -Febe 566 4 566 7 She 7 50. L 
March=Auge 58.3 5720 Shed 5025 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations LO 1,285 69 376 
Textiles: S = 73 2 102 
U = 53 2 62 

Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations in) 332. 54 317 
Textiles: Ss ” Sif - 85 
U - 19 5 48 

Nove as 1956 
All Occupations 46 339 72 290 
Textiles: S 16 30 8 77 
U 10 tly - 52 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jenesclynlgo7 


All Occupations Pak 15,574 kL 617 
Textiles: a L 64 15 129 
U - 10 - 86 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations Vs) 1,086 45 495 
Textiles: NS) o 4g - 108 
U é) 29 - (é 
Ang. 15.4957 
All Occupations 21 L458 50 Lh 
Textiles: S 3 35 1 95 
U iB 19 se 72 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 9 635 17 2h 
Textiles: s ~ 42 ~ 108 
U - 26 ~ 67 
Jane 16, 1958 
All Occupations 10 2,320 10 815 
Textiles: S os 102 os 203 
U “- 64 - V1 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations lh ips s Prat ll 783 
Textiles: } ~ 90 - 218 
U = 2 1 23 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Inaustry 


CORNWALL, ONT. 


Ae Population: 


1. City of Cornwall -  40,000* 
2e UeleCe Area se 84,918 
*Estimated 
Be Employment: 1954 19> 1956 yeYl 
le All Manufacturing in UelIeC. Area: 
Urban $ Sept.-Feb. 5945 6,746 (OP Se) (Fess 
(Cornwall) March-Auge 6,100 6,849 7,642 7,079 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 165 432 77 818 
(Other than March-Aug. 489 455 Th2 758 
Cornwall) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 15257- 1, 7h2e3s, 909 en L680 
March-Auge Loiol. Li Soe cece pe aon 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Septe-Feb. 2lel 2 56S 26ah 2209 
March-Aug. 2804 2767 2503 2063 
Total Uel.Ce Areas 
Sept.-Feb. 196 he 3 Zhe2 2066 
March-Aug.e 2Oe0 26.0 230 18.3 


Ce Unemployment in UeI.eCe Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 11 1,336 37 4,26 
Textiles: S - {i = 20 
U 2 33 i 64 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 133 Ty 43 291 
Textiles: S - ae: - ~ 
U aS} Sif ~ 66 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations Aniky (ee) 57 30% 
Textiles: S 30 z - 30 
U 2 32 ~ 67 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jan. 31, 1957 


All Occupations 104 2,649 63 588 
Textiles: S 8 2 - 56 
U ~ 43 - 87 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 282 Pap tS Y 5h Dae 
Textiles: S 3) 8 - 78 
U 1 Pal - 71 
Altes) wg 5/ 
All Occupations 261 900 39 1,63 
Textiles: S hs a = 30) 
U = 34 - 71 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 867 1,288 93 618 
Textiles: S ~ 6 ih 23 
U “ Abey - an i 
Jane 164 1958 
All Occupations 58 3,284 53 1,002 
Textiles: NS) “ 10 ~ 89 
U a 64, ~ aS i) 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 69 2,397 45 1,062 
Textiles: S - 16 = 118 
U 2 103 ~ 154 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
GALT, ONT. 


A. Population: 


1. City of Galt - 23,738 
2e UelC. Area - 41,168 
Be Employment: 195k, 1955 1956 1957 
le All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 6,568 5,67beb6s7130 179156 
(Galt) March-Auge 5,761 6,050 7,02) ene) 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. S,hil  h,O22 (15956 - 5,293 
(Other than March-Aug. 45120) =4,430 4,992 5,206 
Galt) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.~-Feb. 516 Sy he 425 432 
March-Auge 365 12 42h 430 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. hes 505 6.3 6.0 
March-Aug. 6.3 608 6s i 5.6 
Total UaIeCe Areas 
Sept.e-Feb. 3e2 302 307 305 
March-Aug.e 307 309 305 30h 
C. Unemployment in U.eI.C. Area: 
Male Female 


Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 86 Zio 59 183 
Textiles: S = f; 4 3h, 
U 8 18 - 43 
All Occupations fe: 338 63 205 
Textiles: S 8 & 8 19 
U 2 AL al 5 
Nove ip 1956 
All Occupations 55 231 56 204, 
Textiles: Ss 6 3 2 23 
U 4 1s = 28 
Jane Bikes 3957 
All Occupations 29 72h, 67 159 
Textiles: Ss 1 11 ly 26 
U 2 25 ~ 15 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 130 568 97 199 
Textiles: Ss - 18 32 28 
U 5 39 ~ 21 

Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 15 631 27 348 
Textiles: Ss ~ 6 59 7 
U “ 107 - 139 


Oct. SL; 1957 
All Occupations 13 975 By, 556 
le 


Textiles: s ~ - 80 
U “ 65 - 38 

Jane 16 9 19 58 
All Occupations 20 1,522 aly, 679 
Textiles: Ss - 31 - 245 
U ~- 110 - 58 

June 12, 1958 
Al) Occupations 15 859 eas 733 
Textiles: S - 42 - 250 


U = 91 - Th 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
GUELPH, ONT. 


A. Population: 


le City of Guelph - 33,860 
2e U.I.C. Area - 68,917 
Be Employment: 1954 1955 1956 195) 
le All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban 3 Septe -Feb. 55 970 6 3 536 7 9 291 7 > ThL 
(Guelph) March-Aug. 6,51 17;00l, 7, 7H seaedo7 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 2,096 4,2900' 1,506 (13782 
(Other than March-Aug. 1,880 1,385 1,604 1,625 
Guelph) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 70 75 81 ce 
March-Auge 71 76 70 68 
3- Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. vee 1.1 11 0.9 
March-Auge isa el 0.9 0.9 
Total UeI.eC. Areas 
Sept.-Feb. 0.9 ALG O69 0.8 
March-Aug. 09 009 0.7 0.7 


Ce Unemployment _in Uel.Co Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 170 534 62 1,06 
Textiles: S - ti “ 48 
U - 6 - INS 
Auge Zs 1956 
All Occupations 81 31, AL, 330 
Textiles: Ss - 4 - Bp) 
U ~ h ~ 8 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations fis) 345 47 287 
Textiles: S - tf = 18 
U - 10 - 8 
Jane 31, 1957 
All Occupations 62 1,063 ai 514 
Textiles: S ~ 2 ~ 28 


U = 6 - 15 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 


All Occupations 92 679 hd 475 
Textiles: S “ 5 ~ 30 
U u 6 ~ iZ 
Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations 66 159 18 612 
Textiles: S 3 14 - 52 
U = 10 ~ 16 
Octe 31, 1957 | 
All Occupations ate, 579 36 562 
Textiles: S 2 LA = Lg 
U ~ 4 13 
Jane 16, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 20 1,796 20 15023 
U ~ 20 ~ ff: 
e4. ue 23 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations Vez 788 11 768 
Textiles Ss - 18 - 56 
U = 11 - 19 


i) 
SS 
Le) 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


A. Population: 


le City of Hamilton - 236,817 
Town of Dundas ~ 95507 
20 U.I.C. Area - 357,740 
Be Employment: 195% «1955 © <195eh 51957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Septe-Feb. 60,303 50,392 59,519 61,303 
(Hamilton- March-Aug. 51,565 47,937 61,265 62,129 
Dundas) 
Non-Urban : Septe-Feb. 2,170 3,258 4,963 4,808 
(Other than March-Aug. 3,594 3,925 2,595 4,074 
Hamilton- 
Dundas) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 2,113 2,499 2,774 2,752 
March~Auge 29293 23009 212A 2,599 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 305 500 Le he5 
March-Auge heh 503 hed he2 
Total U.I.C. 
Area: Sept.-Feb. 304 he 7 4.3 he2 
March-Aug. Le2 Led he3 309 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 628 3,366 521 3,282 
Textiles: ) 50 2 306 
U 7 2h, - 56 
Auge 25 1956 
All Occupations 526 2,283 426 2,490 
Textiles: Ss aL 69 2 231 
U ~ 32 “ 65 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 495 275k 607 2405 
Textiles: S - 22) - 155 


U 4 30 = 34, 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jane De 1957 


All Occupations 323 7,828 388 3,829 
Textiles: s 9 48 2 21, 
U = 61 - 45 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 532 5,225 508 3,888 
Textiles: Ss 1 40 aL 338 
U 1 48 - 48 
Auge ay 1957 
All Occupations 282 5 038 327 3,925 
Textiles: S ~ 101 1 329 
U ~ 90 = 78 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 216 5 447 232 3,265 
Textiles: S 1 42 « 159 
U = 52 = 3h 
Jane 16, 1958 
All Occupations 226 13,510 218 5,572 
Textiles: S ~ 154 - 103 
U = 136 1 oR) 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 125 9,160 389 5,368 
Textiles: S 5 155 iL 377 
U - 106 = 95 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


KITCHENER, ONT. 


Population: 


le City of Kitchener - 59, 562 
City of Waterloo - 16,373 
2e UeleC. Area - 107 , 606 
Employment : 195K 9955 9956 e957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 16,638 15,952 18,551 19,664 
(Kitchener- Mar.-Aug. 15,992 15,575 18,786 19,774 
Waterloo) 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 1020 1,025 1, 467_- 11,336 
(Other than Mar.-Aug. 1,003 1,086 1,306 929 
Kitchener- 
Waterloo) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept. ~Feb. 194 214, 250 21,6 
Mar. ~Auge 213 212 249 225 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban 3 Sept. -Feb. ee le 3 le 3 1. S 
Mar. -Auge 1.3 1.6 BIAS) 1.1 
Total U.I.C. 
Area: Sept.-Feb. 11 1.3 1.2 1.2 
Mare -~Auge Les le 5 1.2 lel 
Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 
Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 36 606 81 89 
Textiles: Ss - 5 - 14, 
U - 5 - 9 
Auge 23 1956 
All Occupations 2h 637 87 597 
Textiles: S - 5 - 8 
U - u - 69 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 31 336 119 226 
Textiles: Ss 4 3 = = 
U e a: 2 ~ 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 11 1,897 68 961 
8 


Textiles: i) ~ ~ 17 
U ~ fi 4, 15 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 21 1,343 78 64,0 
Textiles: Ss - i; ~ 16 
U ~ 2 ~ 8 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 21 1,110 76 911 
Textiles: S = 11 ~ 22 
U ~ 9 ° 2k, 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 30 1,061 37 58h 
Textiles: S - 8 = ne 
U = 3 = 28 
Jane 16, 1958 
All Occupations 39 3,235 LY 1,621 
Textiles: Ss 3 29 “ 39 
U - 28 ~ 59 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 76 1,569 66 866 
Textiles: ) n 29 o 22 


U - 20 ~ 45 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


AJAX, Ont. 
A. Population: 
1. Town of Ajax - 5,683 
2. U.I.C. Area (Oshawa) 119,927 
B. Employment: 1954 1953 1956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C,. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 16,756 16,055 17,885 19,502 
(Oshawa) March-Aug. 10,292 16,341 19,696 17,679 
Non-Urban*: 
(Other than Septe-Feb, 2,911 2,818 2,953 3,348 
Oshawa) March-Aug. 2,927 3,260 3,193 4,526 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 85 99 105 103 
March-Aug. 98 104 105 104 
3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing (Urban and Non-Urban): 
Sept.-Feb. 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 
March-Aug. Os7 0.5 Os5 0.6 


Ep jax, located at about 15 miles from Oshawa, is included in the 
non-urban area. 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C, Area: 
Male Fenale 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 265 1,006 6 907 
Textiles: s - ~ = ll 
U 2 2 ~ 6 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 161 655 22 1,108 
Textiles: S ~ 1 4 12 
U t= “ - 5 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 304 gape i AL, 951 
Textiles: S os - - 12 
U “ - ~ 4 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jan. 31, 1957 


All Occupations 72 Pa STeal 21 15505 
Textiles: Ss - 3 ~ 14 
U ~ 4 - y) 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 100 1,785 34 1,086 
Textiles: S - il = 12 
U : 1 ~ 9 
Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations 228 1,687 28 Lote 
Textiles: S - 3 4 10 
U - ~ ~ 3 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 255 2,292 5 1,223 
Textiles: S = 3 we 9 
U = Z - 4 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 2h 3,140 2 1,624 
Textiles S a a om 11 
U “ 5 - 6 


June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 8h 1,668 2h 1,818 
Textiles: s - 2 
U - 2 - 7 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


IROQUOIS, Ont. 
A. Population: 


1. Village of Iroquois - 1,078 
2. U.1I.C. Area (Prescott) = 25. 1s 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1. <All Manufacturing in U.1I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 1,671 1,630 2,281 1,919 
(Prescott) March-Aug. 2,200 2,026 1,989 1,853 
Non-Urbant : Sept.-Feb. 652 655 al 771 
(Other than March-Aug. 673 731 780 806 
Prescott) 


2» Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept .-Feb. 179 195 267 260 
March-Auge 179 216 266 250 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing (Urban and Non-Urban): 

Sept.-Feb. aot B25 8.7 10,0 

March-Aug. Oe2 78 9.6 9.4 


ET roquois, located at about 14 miles from Prescott, is included 
in the non-urban area. 


C, Unemployment in U.1.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 18 goon 3 123 
Textiles: S = 1 = 2 
U - i “= 3 
Auge 2, 1956 
All Occupations 36 148 3 62 
Textiles: S - at - ah 
U - - - 3) 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations i 110 3 hb 
Textiles: Ss = ~ - Uk 
U a 2 ~ 2 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Jan. 31, 1957 


All Occupations 8 774 3 142 
Textiles: S - = - 2 
U ~ ~ - 3 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 3h 429 7 93 
Textiles: S - 2 ~ 3 
U ~ - - 3 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 29 297 fi 135 
Textiles: S = 6 
U - ~ - 7 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 16 333 3 43 
Textiles: S = il - 1 
U ~ - a aL 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 14 1, 263 3 120 
Textiles: S - 3 - 2 
U = 2 - 26 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 15 601 2 149 
Textiles: Ss on 1 - Z 
U = = - 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


Population: 


STRATFORD, Ont. 


1. City of Stratford = 19,972 
2e U.1I.C. Area - 52,135 
Employment : 195k §=61955° 21956 1957 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban s Septe-Feb. 2,259 2,391 2,958 3,349 
(Stratford) March-Auge 2,142 2,568 3,203 3,265 
Non-Urban: Sept.-Feb. 1,158 1,022 1,261 1,201 
(Other than March-Auge 1,097 1,127 1,214 1,200 
Stratford) 
2. Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. LA 124 129 ae 
March-Aug. 117 120 129 123 
3- Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb,. 520 aye 4k 307 
March-Aug. 505 LY | 420 3.8 
Total U.1I.C.: Sept.-Feb. Ss 3.6 hel 27 
Area March~Aug. Stys) 302 209 208 
Unemployment in U.I.C,. Area: 
Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 
May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 68 202 23 Lae 
Textiles: S s 1 ~ g 
U = 1 = 5 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 34 189 11 155 
Textiles: S - - 6 
U os = - Lb 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 29 151 2 126 
Textiles: S - = = 9 
U ee - ~ 2 
Jans JL 2991 
All Occupations 3 610 15 27h 
Textiles: Ss o 3 - 21 
U = 1 - 17 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 

Aug. 1, Ub y 


All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Ocue sig 3901 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


All Occupations 
Textiles: NS) 
U 


June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 

U 


bo 


Male 
Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants 

25 475 
es 5k 
= at 
16 307 
» S) 

8 336 
= 2 
om it 

i 1,099 
- 6 
- 3 
18 581 

1 3 
- 3 


Female 


Unfilled 


Vacancies 


21 


10 


UMS 


Unplaced 
Applicants 


15 
dial 


Empldyment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
TORONTO, Ont. 


A. Population: 


1. City of Toronto - 667,706 
2e U.I.C. Area 1,216,679 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 1957 


1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 168,094 159,201 159,923 164,100 
March-Auge. 163,659 157,826 161,543 165,910 


2 Primary Cotton Textiles: 
March-Aug. 81 77 8h 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept .-Feb. 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
March-Aug. 0.05 0.05 0.05 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 2,489 14,292 2,991 6,961 
Textiles: Ss 7 30 ll 81 
U 27 by 15 107 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 1,929 8,990 Seis 6,226 
Textiles: 5 1 25 12 72 
U 1 oe) 26 101 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 1,749 8,304 2,890 5 088 
Textiles: S) 2 18 19 48 
U 12 21 18 64, 
Arai Cue Dy; 
All Occupations 1,355 30,628 1,566 10,349 
Textiles: Ss 2 16 9 120 
U 3 57 D 221 
May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 1,606 24,394 1,992 10,072 
Textiles: s 2 Lh 5 ASS 


U 3 64, 5 176 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


Aug. 1, 1957 


All Occupations 647 16,518 1,206 9,361 
Textiles: s o 53 5 96 
U au 4g 12 180 

Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 1,085 19,585 1,092 8,921 
Textiles: S Z 57 4 83 
U * 56 2 155 

Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 583 41,034 13 17,31 
Textiles: S E 98 3 295 
U - 97 4 4,50 

June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 716 27,159 1,541 18,023 
Textiles: S 1 76 hk 210 
U 1 65 5 356 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


TRENTON, Ont. 


A. Population: 


1. Town of Trenton - LL3 305 
par HeleGs Area = 36,862 
B. Employment: 1954 1955 1956 195i 
1. All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban > Sept.-Feb. 1,305 1,315 1,980 2,086 
(Trenton) March-Aug. 1,458 1,802 2,113 2,098 


Non-Urban +: Sept.-Feb. 1,081 1,147 1,657 1,498 
(Other than March-Aug. 1,395 1,573 1,653 1,22h 
Trenton) 


2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 118 pl Bi 156 161 
March-Aug. a 140 156 164 


3. Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 


manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 9.0 10.0 7e9 Laeh 
March-Aug. 7.8 78 Toh 7.8 
Total bl peat Bay 3 Sept e-Feb, hed 533 Be | Pee) 
Area March-Aug. 4.0 Aol hel hed 

C. Unemployment in U.1.C. Area: 
Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 


Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 63 384 36 246 
Textiles: Ss 1 “ 11 6 


U = ~ - a7 


Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 41 257 31 195 
uF 


Textiles: S ~ 5 10 
U - 2 ~ 13 

Nov. 1, 1956 
All Oocupations L8 182 2k 196 
Textiles: s “ 1 5 5 
U o 2 “ 20 

Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 34 632 20 320 
Textiles: s os - 5 Bh 


U cam ~ 


May 2, 1957 

All Occupations 

Textiles: s 
U 


Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Octea15 1957 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 

U 


Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: s 
U 


June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 
Textiles: S 
U 


Vacancies 


AL 


18 


"rs 


216 


Male 
Unfilled Unplaced 
Applicants 


452 


2 


Female 


Unfilled 


Vacancies 


Unplaced 
Applicants 


~ 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 


WELLAND, ONT. 


Ae Population: 


1. City of Welland - 16,405 
Town of Dunnville ~ 4,776 
2e UIC. Area — 63,091 
Be Employment: 195k «1955 alg56) 4 R057 


le All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area* 
Sept.-Feb. 8,297 8,287 11,038 11,950 
Mar.—Aug. 8,588 10,195 11,792 12,835 


2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
sept.-Feb. ES oy me 8 1,104 1,136 


Mare Auge Lwize;, 1,079 1,407" 14201 
3- Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept.-Feb. 13.7 1362 10.0 9.5 
Mar. -Auge 13.1 10.6 Gok Fok 


Nearly all the manufacturing industries of this Area are located 
in Welland and Dunnville. 


Ce Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 45 452 2k 357 
Textiles: Ss 2 5 - 19 
U o 4 - 46 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 50 307 11 233 
Textiles: S 12 1 ~- 8 
U - 5) “ 28 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 58 210 L9 251 
Textiles: S a ~ = ~ 
U - - oa < 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 32 1,062 hdy 637 
Textiles: S 11 10 - 32 


U ~ 16 ~ 130 


bo 
i 
~J 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 38 782 52 387 
Textiles: Ss “ 5 = 12 
U 1 8 7 qe 
Aug. 1, 1957 
All Occupations ly 487 36 316 
Textiles: S 7 6 ~ 3 
U ~ h hg 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 9 1,116 25 34,0 
Textiles: Ss * 6 10 
U = 12 ~ 62 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 1 2,738 WY 733 
Textiles: Ss ~ av - 16 
U ~ 2k, 139 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 7 2,068 29 674 
Textiles: s - 23 2 16 
U - 35 ~ 127 
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Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
WOODBRIDGE, ONT. 


Ae Population: 


l. Village of Woodbridge - 1,958 
Town of Weston - 9,543 
2e UeleC. Area (Weston) - 107,610 
Be loyment : 1954 1955 1956 ./1957 


le Ali Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Sept.-Feb. 17,289 30,391 32,077 35,133 
March~Auge 28,101 30,433 33,997 36,022 


2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 


Sept.-Feb. 252 260 215 265 
March-Auge 269 276 273 2h9 
3e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Sept.e-Feb. 1.5 0.9 09 0.8 
March-Auge 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 


Ce Unemployment in UeI.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 289 581 165 457 
Textiles: S - 2 9 10 
U 5 -~ - 2 
Aug. 2, 1956 
All Occupations 234, 586 169 425 
Textiles: Ss = ak 9 6 
U = - A = 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 89 376 Sh 428 
Textiles: S = - 9 6 
U - - - 1 
Jan. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 123 1,643 86 867 
Textiles: Ss ~ : 6 oe 
U = = 
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Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 104, 1,020 78 714 
Textiles: Ss - 5 a 6 
U - - - 2 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 81 709 AL, 631 
Textiles: S - 5 = aay 
U = aL - 2 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 138 865 28 73h 
Textiles: Ss “ 6 = 8 
U = ~ = 3 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 105 2,031 22 1,107 
Textiles: iS) ~ 10 - 2h, 
U - 2 - > 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 63 1,104 7h 1,194 
Textiles: s - 3 1 14 


U - 3 - 3 


Employment in the Primary Cotton Textile Industry 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


Ae Population: 


le Town of Woodstock - 18,347 
2e UIC. Area -  35,'700 
Be Employment: LOSA L955 9568 aol 957 
le All Manufacturing in U.I.C. Area: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb. 2e0Dks 13530 mao Sou) 4,061 
(Woodstock) March-Aug. 3,072 3,960 4,584 4,898 
Non-Urban : Sept.-Feb. 222 195 397 LOL 
(other than March-Aug. 118 22h, 365 311 
Woodstock) 
2e Primary Cotton Textiles: 
Sept.-Feb. 485 4,30 542 466 
March-Aug. Lh 483 LAL 520 
3-e Employment in Primary Cotton Textiles as percentage of all 
manufacturing: 
Urban : Sept.-Feb,. 19.0 12.2 11.8 114 
March-Auge We 6 12. 2 9.6 10.6 
Total UeleCe: sept. -Feb. ie 5 il. 5 10.9 10.2 
Area March-Auge 14.0 11.6 89 10.0 


C. Unemployment in U.I.C. Area: 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 3, 1956 
All Occupations 3h, 337 a2 168 
Textiles: S - 119 - 59 
U - 2 - Ye. 
Auge 2, 1956 
All Occupations 156 136 6 133 
Textiles: 5 - ES ” 18 
U - 4 ~ 24 
Nov. 1, 1956 
All Occupations 20 181 6 122 
Textiles: S 1 3 - 11 
U - - 1 33 
Jane 31, 1957 
All Occupations 17 873 4, 254 
Textiles: S - 27 - 19 


U - 43 = 91 


ws) 
bo 
— 


Male Female 
Unfilled Unplaced Unfilled Unplaced 
Vacancies Applicants Vacancies Applicants 


May 2, 1957 
All Occupations 18 (39 rs) 206 
Textiles: S) “ 9 - 18 
U a 2 - 63 
Auge 1, 1957 
All Occupations 285 528 5 247 
Textiles: S 3 5 o= 7 
U - 53 “ 81 
Oct. 31, 1957 
All Occupations 8 4,83 2 219 
Textiles: rs) ~ 12 - he 
U ~ u - 58 
Jan. 16, 1958 
All Occupations 4 1,278 2 365 
Textiles: S - 52 - 35 
U ~ 30 = 104 
June 12, 1958 
All Occupations 12 692 3 382 
Textiles: S 7 13 ~ 19 
U = 13 = the! 
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